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Bernard Barker looks forward to his holiday 
and reflects on lost ambition 

Peterborough through 
rose-tinted spectacles 
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I am clearing up Aquakir.a Plnynw- 
bil city in thu spare bedroom where 
Obelisk has struggled all winter to 
vanquish Dnrth Vader, a plastic figure 
with lit He interest in negotiating rights. 
Tomorrow we drive south for a coun- 
try estate rear Toulouse, exchanging 
houses with u French family. My wife is 
Fearful lest Madame Lamisse feels 
cheated by our executive home, clut- 
tered as it is with Simly's sauna and 
Action Mon's jeep. 

People do tBkc holidays in Pc ter bor- 
ough. in Stanground even. Last sum- 
mer. the caravan club booked the 
school playground for si relaxing 
weekend. Unaccustomed to thinking 
of the Peterborough Road us a holiday 
resort, I watched with fusrinsition as 
the campers fetched water nr set up 
deckchairs on the parch of grass near . 
the science block. Like all good hotel- 
iers, we have sent our French visitors 
carefully chosen photographs and 
brochures. What with the Ncnc Valley 
steam railway, King's college chapel, 
Longthorpe tower, Rockingham castle 
and street scenes from Stamford, they 
should have by now a cheerfully mis- 
leading impression of the Orton 
township. 

Marketing of this kind is second 
-nature for headteachers, who need 
rose-tinied spectacles or selective 
-.vlifaft ' to. usutvlvo a y dally • surfeit of • 
' reality; ! Neglecting ’ ' thu obvious * 
| psychological truth, fashionable edu- 
cationists have taken to confessing 
their failure to "celebrate’* achieve- 
ment. Speakers argue that videos of 
glamorous teachers, accompanied by 
voiceover and classical music, can 
frighten off the evil' empire. As an 


“outspoken City head” (Peterborough 
Evening Telegraph's phrase). I am 
reluctant to share in the guilt or 
enthuse over the videos. 

After Stnnground's2nth anniversary 
event, featuring Mary Warnock and a 
reception for 250, some cynics were 
looking forward to the 21st and 25th 
anniversaries. Is he now obsessed with 
publicity, occupying uneasy territory 
somewhere between a left-wing 
Rhodes floyson and Magnus Pike? 
Tiiis is at least nicer than u few years 
ago, when I was expected to leave 
before anyone got to be ns old 25. My 
comprehensive version of Dr Arnold 
seems to have yupped. 

At a county buffet lunch to welcome 
candidates for a new education post in 
Shire Hall (“Head of Operations”), 
there was more in the same vein. I was 
speculating whether Cambridge op- 
erations would in future be NHS or 
BUPA. when a lugubrious voice from 
management development greeted 
me. “Ah ... Do you still write to the 
press?" 

Stung, I replied: “I don't write to the 
press but for it." 

Kenneth Baker’s televised visit last 
October provides another salutary ex- 
ample of how advertising con damage 
your health. The Secretary of State 
always carries a slim volume of war 
poetry in hia. Jacket pocket and soon 
beguiled evetyont by engaging the 
sixth in learned discussion of Owen 
and Sassoon. No one noticed his 
eyebrows rise at the mention of 
FRACAS (Financial Responsibility 
and Control at a School Level - an 
early and appropriate acronym for 
Local Financial Management). Soon 


after, our LFM project director was 
summoned to Cabinet Office and the 
rest is history, a photo-opportunity for 
John Craven's Newsround that became 
a Whitehall policy. 

The election result is unexpected 
evidence that voters are less suscepti- 
bfc to the soft-sell than politicians 
believe. Expensive commercials cre- 
ated comforting illusions in Walworth 
Road but had a negligible effect on the 
electorate. If Neil and Glenys can’t sell 
the Labour Pbrty, what faith should we 
place in the video cassette? Does the 
school's future depend on my wife and 
me clasping hands by the brick pits or 
youth club to the tune of the BOCs To 
Serve Them All Their Days' t We might 
do better to save our energy for the 
classroom, allowing happy and suc- 
cessful pupils to carry the news home. 

Meanwhile, as I dream among the 
play people, Mozart, helped by the 
English Chamber Orchestra and Tech- 
nics speakers, fills the humid days of 
late summer with flowing cadences of 
his horn concerto No 4. In the garden 
below, Chris and Irena dig an earthen 
fortification between hawthorn and 
ash, hiding heavy artillery in the leafy 
shade. What would Dr Marenbon 
(Trinity College and the Centre for 
Policy Studies) make of their game? Is 
this sponteneous play proof that disci- 
pline hu been “swept away in favour 
of cteaflvlty“?They don't learn Milton 
by heart at primary school as the 
doctor would like, but what is the boy 
shouting as the figure of the evil 
Emperor boards his craft? Is there not 
something unconsciously literary ab- 
out the epic grandeur of the strife? 
“Satan, with thoughts inflamed of 
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Well chuffed: Nene Valley steam railway leads local attractions 


highest design, put on swift wings, and 
towards the gates of Hell explores his 
solitary flight.” 

The children haven’t read Beowulf 
either, but here, on the carpet, Asterix 
sails his Viking longship and I recall 
the bloodcurdling screams of winter: 
“He tore him apart in an instant, 
crunched the body, drank blood from 
its veins and gulped it down in great 
bites.” I wonder if my children, in their 
innocence, are closer to the spirit of 
Milton's cosmos or the Anglo-Saxon 
warrior than Dr Marenbon with his 
ill-tempered abuse of liberty. 

Probing among the remnants with 
the whirring Hoover turbo, I look 
forward to reading on a wooded hill- 
side in the hot sun of Haute-Garonne. 
Margaret Drabble’s Radiant Way 
promises to be depressing, according 
to the reviews communicating “a 
grinding disaffection with the bleak 
moral landscape of the Thalcherite 
eighties”. 

Just now, with a long holiday to 
come, that is not my mood. Life at 
Stanground, with or without a video, is 
wholesome and enjoyable, if not 
radiant, and I am almost reconciled to 
lost ambition. Peter Dawson (general . 


secretary of the Professional Associa- 
tion of Teachers) once told me that 
after 10 years of headship at Eliham 
Green, he had to do something else, in 
Rony Robinson’s memorable phrase, 
run his “non-union union", which hu 
since become a unique anti-union 
union. Mercifully, no such messianic 
cause beckons me and I am content to 
be going nowhere. Apart from oa my 
holidays, of course. 

Bernard Barker is headteacher of Stan- 
ground School, Peterborough. 
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The AS controversy - 
What do teachers think of the new 
sixth-form exam? 

Beaters beaten 

Peter Newell celebrates theendof 
corporal punishment 

Databases . . 

Jean Sargeant looks at desrag fl 
houses on computer \\ 

Last post or Reveille?' | 
Philip Merridale sets out an R 

agenda for change that the local U 
authorities could take into I 
consultation ■ I 
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PEOPLE... 


LSM 


, DrTerenqa KaenjVfceprfndpal 
of HanxheremHh and Wsst London 
I Collate, toba director of North . 

I Cheshire Collate, Warrfcigton, In 

| succession to Mr William . 

Buckley. •• 

Mr Roy Pryko, deputy chief 
education officer for Devon, lobe 
depulychlrfedutetloriofflcwend ' 
. headolopemttonsfor • 
Cambridgeshire. : 

Mr Norman barton, deputy- 
: (firector of the Centre for Ute Study 
!., (rfCohnp/^ienjuyfl Schools, tq be : 

>' 1 ctrtKlnatbfofliMei^ . .V : 
education In the QMhaih Authority • 
fromSsptwriber.MrfenPearce, - 
- also formerly of thCCSCS, has 
** TlS * k tekenupblspost as coordinator of 
the economic awareness project al 
the School Curriculum 
Development CotaicH. • '• 


Wood DetaDsfrom Maty Collips, 
DCCE, Dartfngton Hell, Darlington, 
TtDtnesTQ96EI..‘ ■: ■. , , 

September 26 

Make (nustc fm torphOdren Tor 
tearitaraof chUdrepaged 3-13, 
parttculartythe non-specialist, at 
South Suffolk teachers' centre, .. 
Ipswich- Details from the Eastern . 
Region Course Secretary, the ■ 
Goilage 61 Preceptors, woodland . 
View, lower Road, Holme Hale- 
Thatfofd, Norfolk IP257EB, PMW> 
enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope at least 22 x 10 cms. - 


CONFERENCES... 


Septembers 


^SeSocletyforthe . 
Advancement of Gaines and . ■ 
Simulations In Education and 
TraHngat Dyffryn House, South 
Wales. Datafc from Danmr 
Saunders, Department of ' 
Behavloiiral and Communication 
Studies, The Polytechnic bl Wales. 
Pontypridd 0F371DL 


school, LongCross. Lawrence 
Weston, Bristol BSllOLP. 
Septqnber 21-22 
Urban education and nee 
relations: policies and practlcesior, 
teachers, social workers, U.a. 
advisers, psychologists and 
practitioners Involved In urban 
education and race relations. 
Details from the Inset Unit, , 
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Parents will also be interviewed 

First CTC 
to start pupil 
selection tests 


by James Meikle 


Selection tests for the pioneer city 
technology college in Solihull, W^st 
Midlands, will start in October. 

Candidates and at least one parent 
from each family will face interviews to 
lest children’s motivation and the 
adults' commitment to the ethos of the 
new school. 

The team launching the CTC this 
week finalized plans for a mail shot to 
homes in the catchment area, backed 
up by advertising, to encourage eariy 
applications, 

The college, which will be set up on 
the Kingshurst secondary- school site, 

Is due to open in September 1986 with 
180 pupils. The number will be bpilt up 
until it is an 11-18 all-ability institu- 
tion. CTC organizers are keen to 
combat criticism that they will cream 
off bright pupils in the north ol Sqlihirtl, 
Ud parts of Birmingham dnd say their 
MituSsions will be regularly checked 
by school inspectors. 

The college's intake will be decided 
by January so that local authorities can - 
mike amtngements for other children 
it schools under their control. 

College supporters confidently, ex- 
pect more applicants than places at the 
“knee and. . technofogy-orteqled 
aUemative to mainstrjBam schooling. 
The Solihull announcement comes a 
after Mr Kenneth Baker unveiled 
■plans for 20 such’ experiments to a 
delighted Conservative Party confer- 
ee. Hanson Trust, which put in £1 
million; and Lucas Industries have 
provided the, fctart-up capital costs for 
the first CTC while running costs will 


be paid direct by the Government. 

Tne drive to gear school-leavers 
more to the needs of industry has also 
encouraged sponsors in South York- 
shire, Nottingham and Wandsworth, 
London, although sites have still to be 
settled. Labour-controlled Lang- 
baurgh District Council, Teesside, has 
a site to spare but no cash-backers. 

The first principal of the Solihull 
CTC wiU be appointed next month. 
Advertisements tor the £28,600-a-year 


two public school heads, candidates 
from industry, and men and women 
from maintained schools and colleges 
of further education. 

Other key staff will be recruited 
soon but most of the 16 or 17 teaching 
staff will not be appointed until the 
spring. About a dozen teachers and 
former teachers, including some who 
have also worked in industry, have 
already expressed an Interest in jobs, 
the organizers say. 

Details of the curriculum have still 
to be announced. The Jewish charity, 
the Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training, has been asked to 
prepare a framework for CTCs to 
follow. 

• The West Midlands Education 
Alliance, a federation of teachers’ and 
parents’ organizations, unions and 
educational pressure groups, and the 
regional TUC are urging firms to stick 
by their local schools rather than 
concentrate their commitment on the 
Solihull CTC. 




Manners from heaven . . . 


Teachers who' still undertake dinner 
duties are due for a pleasant sunrise. 
Come September, they will And dining- 
rooms Inhabited by quiet pupils chew* 
tog with thpir mouths shut, . 

. Youngsters requiring the salt will ask 
politely that. K be passed down the 
table. The words“pkase” and “thank 
you*' will become commonplace again 
and*' the greatest blessing, a teacher's 
word will be law. 

We have it, pn the authority of the 
Revd Ian Gregory, of Newcastle under 
Lyme, that good manners are back. As 
founder of the Polite Society he knows 


rounder of the Polite Sqdety he knows 
moire than mpst about. courtesy. 

; The only, worry for Mr Gregory I* 
that adults could Subvert, the good 
Intentions, of the young. . 

; "Children care aboW these things. 


by Barry HugiU 

ke dinner but are not on the whole shown much of 

it suprise. an example by the way grown-ups 
nd during- behave around them,” be explained 
pUs chew- this week. 

The Polite Society recently asked a 
alt will ask cross-section of Junior school pupDs 
down the what they considered tb be the essence 
nd “thank of good manners. The answers put mOst 

lace aunln adntts to shame. . . , . 

I teacher’s For example, how many of us always 
u s . think of others before ourselves? And 
when did yoo last go out of your way to 
1 be pleasant to someone whom you 
SEE*: thought had ho Mend.? 

• How many of us can remember what 
rncRiwwi | flb j e manners are, let alone making It a 


- table manners are, let alone making it a 
rule never to talk when someone else Is 
talking? 

“Lire would be much ; better," 1 be 
mused, l( jf we all observed simple roles 
.of considerate beharioiin" 
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Mr Baker’s recipe for FE 


. - . 'i 


F urther education is notoriously compli- 
cated. Anything as clearly structured as an 
FE “system'' has always eluded the earnest 
foreign observer. Instead of a system, there 
is a network of institutions, courses, qualifica- 
tions and clients, meeting a diverse set of needs 
and responding to n changing mixture of local and 
central demands. 

The post-wnr development of FE under the 
1944 Act was meant to be governed by a series of 
development plans drawn up by the local author- 
ities for the Minister's approval. If - and nobody 
is quite sure - nil authorities actually got as far as 
filing FE development plans, it is quite certain 
that these were never kept up to dntc with 
npproved amendments. In 1981, a joint working 
group set up by the local authorities and the 
relevant government departments discovered 
that a lot of whut now goes on in FE is "almost 
certainly" ultra vires - activity for which there is 
no legal basis. 

The prospect of a major new Education Bill 
provides the opportunity to remedy this minor, 
but still potentially awkward, oversight. This 
week, the Department of Education and Science 
has issued (yet) another discussion document 
(page 6), this time on Its propusals for FE. 

Dealing with the legal basis of further educa- 
tion is only one part of what Mr Kenneth Baker 
has En- mind. Most of the consultative paper is - 
concerned with strengthening governing todies 
for FE colleges, and applying to the colleges an 
appropriate version of the delegated financial 
management which is to be given to schools. 

'O 4QQ college S.wll l rcmtdrt after the Goveru- 

^licMete hlgher ■ 

lion. These are to have new, 'beefed-up, gov- 
erning bodies. The intention is that at least half 
the governors should be drawn from industry and 
commerce (usually Including the chairperson) 
with the local authority members making up no 
mqre than one-fifth of the board of any college. 

• The Government sets great store by this. The 
proposal will stand or fall (like the equivalent 
proposal for schools) on the emergence of a 


powerful cadre of men and women prepared to 
take on the potentially demanding responsibili- 
ties of presiding over these boards. The difficulty 
up to now has not been to prevent indust rialists 
from falling over themselves in their rush to 
become governors, but to discover ways of 
persuading already busy people to take on 
another chore. Now the size of the chore - at least 
Tor those pushed into the chair - is going to be 
greatly increased. In principle, this proposal 
deserves to be welcomed, but only on the 
assumption that the talent and energy required to 
mnke a success of this innovation is forthcoming. 

Along with stronger governing bodies goes 
greater financial sc If- management for each col- 
lege. Clearly the aim, once again, is to cut out the 
opportunity for local politicos to use their power 
in a partisan manner and politicize decisions 
relating, for instance, to the appointment of 
senior staff or the placing of advertisements and 
the purchase of newspapers or periodicals. It is 
obviously going to be just as necessary to prevent 
governors from abusing their increased powers. It 
would be unsatisfactory to replace one potential 
for corruption with another. Rigorous audit 
procedures will be needed to monitor how these 
new powerful boards exercise their authority. 

The discussion paper makes it quite clear that 
the autonomy of governing bodies will hove to be 
exercised within a structure of planning at the 
local authority and regional level. This will put 
tight !curbs on the free-booting instincts which the 
Government would. In principle, like to en- 
courage. 

- The discussion paper does no more than state 
. baldly the need for schemes pf delegation which 
combine "extensive financial powers and respon- 
sibilities' 1 within a “continuing framework of 
strategic planning by the l.e.B." Presumably .that 
kind of strategic guidance would affect each 
college^ right to start new courses and appoint 
the staff to develop them, so the wide powers of 
virement -.switching spending from one heading 
to . another - which Mr Baker wants to give 
governors will be limited in one wBy or another. 


There is nothing in the document which refers 
directly to tertiary colleges, but presumably they, 
too, will have to fit into a strategic plan for 
sixth-form studies. There is no reference to a 
post-16 equivalent of "open enrolment”. 

The proposed changes will strengthen the 
colleges and should help to raise the status of 
those fortunate enough to recruit good laymen os 
chairpersons and the entrepreneurial leadership 
from the professionals which the new age will 
demand. Some colleges will be encouraged to 
seek the added autonomy of corporate status - 
looking after their own property and employing 
their own staff. The sub-plot must be the 
crescendo of encouragement to tap private and 
commercial sources of funding alongside the 
Manpower Services Commission, and set up. 
“full-cost" courses which are self-supporting or 
proGt-eaming. It must be obvious to everyone, 
that there are -or ought to be - limits to the extent 
which the commercial tail should wag the educa- 
tional dog. But the Government believes, rightly, 
there is some way to go before this becomes a real 
danger. When it does, the damage will come from 
over-enthusiastic converts to the market strategy 
who throw caution to the winds. FE has bad its 
share of buccaneers. They are about to come into 
their own again. 

Going through 
themqtions . . . 

Funny tiling this consultation business. Mr Baker 
knows this first stage is a charade. Everybody else 
knows it's a charade. But this doesn’t mean there 
are no rules to the game, even if the lime allowed 
is ridiculously short and all the important deci- 
sions of principle have already been taken. 

The latest palaver concerns the number of 
copies of the various discussion documents and 


how they have been distributed. How unreason- 
able can people get7 With so little time, you’d 
have thought it would be enough just to go 
through the motions. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Science primed a token 7,000 copies of 
the curriculum discussion paper - assuming, 
perhaps, that one copy between every four 
schools was a reasonable ratio, -not counting (be 
local administrators, politicians - oh, yes, and of 
course, the parents. A reprint is on the way 
apparently, but there is still no suggestion that 
every school should have a copy or copies ofwtui 
is, after all, a seminal document for the next era of 
English education. 

The attempt to communicate with parents h 
particularly feeble. Here is a grand reform, 
floated on a sea of rhetoric about parental 
concerns and parental demand. Mr Baker's 
deathless prose is winging its way to every known 
educational acronym in penny packets but very 
few local parents' groups will get a sight of any of 
the papers. If they do it will only be because 
someone made the effort to apply directly to the 
DES or Honeypot Lane (what a splendid address) 
and demand a copy. 

Attempts are said to be under way to get the 
Courts to look at the consultation process and 
rule that Mr Baker is in breach of his duty by 
rushing it. After all, judicial review wassuccos- 
fully invoked by parents in Brent when the local 
authority tried to push through a reorganization 
scheme with inadequate consultation. Bal it may- 
be a lot more difficult to lay any such specific kpt 
duty of consultation on Mr Baker in preparitw 
of a new Act. The formal DES position is that 
people ought to be grateful for any consultant*! 
all, seeing the Secretary of Stale Is- pah * Jr / 
entitled just to go ahead and introduce a dctM \ 
In fact Mr Baker seems to have been taken aback 
by all the fuss. Perhaps he doesn't realize Ibe M 
meaning of what he’s up to. Surely this rtiurm 
package demands the same kind of publicity 
effort - full pages in national newspapers- which 
Mr Baker so happily sanctioned in his fight with 
the teachers. 


Schoo) sociology texts have recently been 
attacked for their alleged anti-capitalist bias. 

. Professor David Martin examines the debate 

Misunderstood and 
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Professor. David ...Marsland’s pam- defended what she calls “the curricular largely remain unsubjected to philo- 
phlct* documenls poliUralbiaslnt?xts articulation of the honourable Uadi- sophicat or political criticism. Hence 
of introductory sociology. ' According V lion t>f critical analysis". Apart’ from • the false’ rigour for which they arc so 
to him they "express arid .enshrine art denying (hat introductory texts :bx- wideiy admired. Moreover, sociology 
irredeemably anli-cdpitalUt mental- " aggerate the’ extent of inequality in,, at least ventures into areas which 
ily’V More specifically,* these texts : : liberal societies -and set mqdest store overlap social philosophy and enters 

neglect or denigrate the free market, by democratic and economic free- , \. upon the limits of liberty, and the costs 

'pfofit and competition. They also doms, she makes two p6in^ which : of 'equality. With David Mareladd, \ 

neglect or denigrate marketing, sales : David Kfarslond would hardlyretjut. • accept that much of the discussion lias 

npd advertising, ; When they come, to • . One w that sociology caftnok ; do been terideqlioust but It has at. least" 
deni with Britain they exaggerate the.’- everything; and in particular cnahol. teen entered upon, rioj sdt aside. 
extent of poverty, - inequality afid include business -studies Ond econo- " , The main problem' offarlngtag dfev 
pllenaiion, utjd .they , ayojd crjticRl - mlcs. Clearly students ;of sociology: . bates! down from .arcane: dwbussion 
■analysis fc^thb .welfare, state;..-:- ? ought to know someetohdmlcs^juHw ..imoiig specialists; is -oycr-si mpllfics-. 

-• By -comparison, the ; problems of ■ students of economics also ought to .lion. : The. anti-utopian tradition in 
corririiunisit ; societies - are . barely know. SOmc sQCiology. IadecO. left- ' axiiology involves camplexities. and 
Tdiitfied on. The benefits of equality leaning texts Ought firmly to. diked, - jhature scepticisms not easily con- 
pre exalted ovcr. the benefits or free-- ■ Students to the read; ' veyed to 16-year-plds, even if the 

rimA' PiMn IcVtS hv ' • the. entrails nf rAtActtahhp. Mnnu rltv." tUritAr* nF <h« . b.J _ j ... 


“balance" would be achieved at the Is a governing mode of rfy 

• expense of truth. Sociologists are engage In it, sometimes unwitting^ 

■ mostly left of centre and even those . just ns we all write a kind 
who embrace conservatism are a pretty attaok on sociology ■ J 

sardonic crew. For them the standard ignorant, or malicious. fj, 
liberal fictions are preferable to the • fashionable, Leaving w de tnpw 
malignant fictions of Marxism. They with a philosophical : objection 
- cordially detest the world of Camden very idea Of. sociology, lhe .jw 

Town Hall , but do not thereby' come to the subject do not know, arid ^9 

. admire- the cultural world of “eccoun- understand the degree bl »» 
tarjt's and sophlsters". •. : "in the discipline. They entertaW “V 

Sociologists who. are genuinely com- ■ notions about the Mnpro°‘sm, ^ 
rained to liberal democracy have too ture of other disdplmM, sure ^ | 

-long taken its virtue* as real and its toiy, which are quite Indme ' • ^ 
superiority as adequately canvassed by . -At’ least sociologists Kpow . 
established organs of opinion. As a | , glasshouse Is* ■ having lQaa ■ 
result, these . .yirtues, can actually be experfenoe of living ln 0 ^ 1 .. • .•■' 
forgotten and' the* student can get the ■ /v. 

.impression that; the only appropriate tQiasagainst Business; Afltl^PJ^J. 
resoonsd to current ktvHbI renlitiM h ■ SodolOgy- 


long taken its virtue* as real and its 
superiority as adequately canvassed by 
i established organs of opinion. As a 
■ result, these, virtues, con actually be 
forgotten and the student mji get the 
; .Impression thattfie only appropriate 


youpg people Into an tihderttanding of;'., 
thdif qvtm sficfetyV Some. 50,000 ■ 

dent* si^’O level sociology and 20.(00 ■ 
take ad A'leve! in.the subject, - .,-.' k\ 




tiortOfAberdeeri; for 
well regard soipc ^ of 


Y iirittt the ideas of ^ opportunity tost pr ■ 
; : showh \that if: ybu ; vyanl a Command • 

’ economy you wiH havef to pay the full • 
( pri^i fqr it,- Agajrij sociology Students. 

• ! ; are 'ij.qt ■ frequently enough asked to 


analyse .the costs of, say. progressive ^ f thj a dagger' 

education, particularly fOOtheworkla^ “Macbeth: Write . I* b( | p each 
- ,i class *nd ethnic foinorltfes. ; •' Modern English. They ^ . 
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Teachers and employers blamed for 
low status of work-related CPVE 

17-plus exam 

threatened with 

extinction 


by Mark Jackson 


The Certificate of Pre-Vocational 
Education, the 17-plus qualification 
iotended to play a key role in broaden- 
ing the curriculum, is in danger of 
bKoming extinct, chief education 
officers were warned this week. 

The warning came from the “father" 
of the CPVE. Mr Jack Mansell, direc- 
tor of the Further Education Unit and 
author of the report which persuaded 
the Government tolhake work-related 
CMisei the basis of the 17-plus. 

In a letter sent out with an FEU 
report on progression from the CPVE, 


ployen of treating the certificate as a 
low-status alternative to the estab- 
lished academic and vocational 
courses. He alleges; 

□ The certificate is not being used for 
(he whole ability range. 

□ Schools and colleges are not offer- 
inca full range of courses. 
□Employers either disregard the 
CPVE or equate It to “a clutch of 
CSEs". 

□ Student profiles - intended to be an 
important part of the certificate - are 


benut virtually ignored by employers 
wd college, admission tutors. 

DYouth Training Scheme managing 
agents, l.e.a.8, and colleges appear to 
fxk any consistent policy for accredit- 
ing (be qualification. 

The report itself, which examines 
the progression of students from last 
jwrs courses and from those in the 
previous pilot year, says that in general 
they K'emed to have qualifications too 
bw for entry Into other courses, 
"bny of them would have preferred 


others were using the programme to 
resit CSE or GCE, or as a route to a 
particular vocation. 

Many YTS agents and employers 
had not heard or CPVE or were not 
clear as to its value and while college 
admission tutors often asked for 
CPVE tutor reports, neither they nor 
■employers, YTS managing agents, or 
careers officers, mentioned the pro- 
files much. 

More than a'quarter of last year’s 
students got fobs, just under another 
quarter went Into the YTS, and 39 per 


include those who left part "way 
through, and for those who completed, 
the course the proportion staying on 
rose to more than naif. 

Mr Mansell, who retires at the end 
of the month, says: “It is incredibly 
difficult in the UK for any new scheme 
to achieve status in the examination 
structure. For die new student, time is 
too precious and the opportunities too 
precarious for any long-term increase 
In status to be useful. 

One way of securing its survival, 
suggests Mr Mansell, would be for the 
National Council for Vocational Qual- 
ifications to accredit the CPVE *s a 
level one award in its new structure. 
But a senior official on the council said 
this week that there did not seem to be 
any way in which this could be done 
because CPVE did not fit into the new 
pattern. “The levels represent specific 
occupational competencies to. a de- 
fined standard ana the CPVE, by its 
very nature, docs not do that." 

The council was considering 


Confetti 
in the 
classroom 


kMur-contrdlled Bury council plans 
primary and high schools to be 
“5? fo , r wedding receptions, 

J w plan, which has been backed by 

'K C0UnCll'« Arrtlb I nnnnrfMnltU mm. 


1*000 Asians. ; . . ■ 
( TOhoal. buildings are suited to the 
jsiewationof Muslim weddings where 
rce^phoq looms arc needed to 
J^orpmpdate. the separate needs of 
gi/and women," said Ms Lesley 
.™Jj^ a *l?qual opportunities officii. 
JliZ th . at ® fbvision of catering 

JJJg tould plso benefit thore vdtp 
dMary rteeds. -• .. . T 
'ornXL 1 EteWnson, the equal 

iffiftl 1 Committee chairman* 



emotion of partisan political 
views*) Included In the 1986 Education 
Act. Some teachers have criticized the 
clause# claiming It would Impede the 
discussion of politics In the classroom. 

But Mr Kenneth Baker seeks to 
soothe fears In his latest drcolar. The 
Education Secretary instructs . local 


squire; Our Schools are 
. groups and .a wedding is 
WMd as an . individual' letting *t 
g&nLand j g prohibited. • ■ • , : 

would; Olio' benefit and 

-mVDWthslifni (hi .tM h. 


vouldraRo benefit and 

t^q authority wouldbe 
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Purlm party: an assembly in the main hail of the Jewish Free School in Whitechapel, east London, at around the turn of the 
century. The picture Is part of the “Willingly to School” exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery until August 30, which tells 
the story of the JFS. 


Goals queried on task group 
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ws the only option if they wanted to some kind of recognition other than 
:*bv in full-time education, while the status of a full-level award. 


A member of Mr Kenneth Baker's 
Task Group on Assessment and Test- 
ing has spoken out about the possible 
difficulties of reaching agreement on 
die Government’s planned age-related 
attainment targets. 

Mr Norman Thomas says it might 
prove easier to reach consensus on 
those aspects of learning broadly con- 
cerned with range and coverage than 
to establish agreement on levels of 
achievement to be expected of chil- 
dren at certain ages. 

“U would be perfectly possible to 
define a national curriculum for 
schools in terras that are similar to 
those used in the DBS policy state- 
ment, Science 5 to 16, without getting 


by Sue Surkes 

into the difficult area ot age-related 
objectives.’' 

He adds: “Any attempt to express 
age-related objectives In our present 
state of knowledge should be recog- 
nized as tentative; it should allow for 
differences between children of the 
same age; and ft should result more 
often in criteria to be employed than 
specific . performances to be mea- 
sured". 

Mr Thomas, a former HM chief 
inspector for primary education, who 
wrote the article before his mem- 
bership of the ■ Task Group . was 
announced, warn* of the “ambiguity 
which results from attempt* to define 
goals". 


Taking as an example a requirement 
that by the age of 11 children should 
have. read The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe, he says: “It is one thing to 
have read through the book but if more 
is demanded, further difficulties arise. 
What counts as understanding or re- 
membering the story? Even more 
important, perhaps, will reading this 
book excuse the II -year-old from 
reading any other?" 

Age Related Attainment In Education - 
Objectives, Bench-marks and Mile- 
stones will appear as the first ofaseries 
of occasional papers published by the 
Warwick Seminar on Public Education 
Policy, Warwick University. 
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viewpoints on every Issue. But It should 
help pupils to understand why different 
sections of society hold opposing and 
sometimes extreme views on the same 
Issue, and to analyse critically and 
evaluate their reasons Tor holding these 
views. 

vTeachlig staff should at all Ume* 
seek to distinguish between - fact and 
opinion, be ready to acknowledge per- 
sonal bias, make clear that on matters 
of opinion views other than their own 
may be legitimately held; arid. encour- 
age pupils to form their own coudii- 
stons on . the basis 1 of evidence and 
reflection and of discussion with others. 

“How this is best done forpunOs of 
varying maturity add understanding Is 
a matter .of professional Judgement by 

the teachers and calls for ttie exercise of 

professional reaponalbfittj' wflbln Uuj. 
duties Imposed hy this Act,?. - - ... . 

1 ■■■ Thfe circular also - gjves notice that: 
parent governors .may renttin togoY-f 
ending bodies after their children have 
left the schdol. Hie maximum itoinMr 
oT governing bod fes on 1 which anyone 
may serve fs also to be red&eed firmtt 
Ore tb four. ! i : a. C- 




PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS 




There Is only ONE u no strike" union 

During the period of disruption in schools 
PAT has worked tirelessly for 
■ PEACE • 

PAT has been positive and constructive and has been 
. *• able to influence events as a result 

PAT will continue to talk in a positive and constructive 
; way and will continue tp Influence events 

H you want tb be part of that constructive influence then 
join PAT .. . 


7y. PAT-* the, "no, strike* drijonthat workefor 
-v.;. PMcelnour^hooIs - 

: V : Proteaslona| As«H 3 latlon of Teachers ; 

•" 1 >'. • ‘i * FREEPOST . 

• • -. :i .DepeftriWtnt Ejtj ■ ., • • 
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The Government may be right to 
devolve more power to schools but 
is this compatible with effective 
organization of local education 
services? Philip Merridale sets out 
some of the compromises that 
both sides will have to make if the 
state system is to avoid falling flat 
on its back 

Steering 
between the 


two poles 




iarting is such sweet sorrow", 
’and perhaps more sharply so at 
a lime when great changes are 
impending. Nostalgia is ende- 


M. impending. Nostalgia is ende- 
mic in the world or education, where it 
was always yesterday that the giants 
bestrode the land, and the retrospect 
enchants, but the prospect frightens. 

When I first became chairman of a 
local authority education committee, 
as long aap as 1974, 1 frequently heard 
lamentation upon the passing of great 
days, before tne dreaded Local Gov- 

n * >? 0{i 

that he was opposed to all reform, even 
When it could be shown to produce 
improvement. We will do ourselves no 
service if we respond to our present 
challenges in this vein. How then 
should we respond? 

The Government maintains, with 
justification, that it has won a mandate 
for change turned at making education 
more responsive to those it serves, and 
placing- executive, responsibilities at 
their most effective levels. No sensible 
person would wish to appose .those, 
objectives of jprinctple. Scope for atgu- ‘ 
rnent lies in the translation of principle 
into detailed practice. 

AH concerned will have welcomed 
thp stated intention of the Secretary of 
State to proceed • by consultation. 
■There are - , however-, strong reserva- 
tions about the time-scale proposed, 
which includes the - difficult period of 
the August holidays. The Government 
has committed itself to a parliamentary 
timetable requiring a. Bill in Novem? 
ber, but this presents massive prob- 
lems for the draughtsmen. If they , are 
to cover all the details. The alternative 

? ! an “Enabling Bill'* is always uo- 
opular because it; is seen as a blank 
cheque. So theii; our first; response - 
should concern timing. The future of 
the entire education service is surely 
too important to be 1 dealt with at a. 
breathless gallop. 

If my first point is one of timing, 
then the second must be the use to. bo . 
made of time. The Government wilt be: 
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justifiably wary of ploys which seek 
delay for its own sake. We must 
present an agenda of points for con- 
sultation which is pertinent and con- 
structive, and beware of nit-picking. 

All points should be addressed to 
the fundamental issue of where execu- 
tive responsibility can most effectively 
be placed in a new structure, and the 
answers which we offer should not 
always be "with the l.e.a.", just be- 
cause that Is where it is now. Put at its 
simplest, the 'argument divides be- 
tween two extremes. The first envis- 
V' ages the l.e,a. a&ajftrgo undivided 
' cofitlnfebt tuJmbisUred 1 coherently 
from County Hall; the Opposite sees 
schools as a myriad of separate, self- 
administered islands, better off with- 
out the burden of a distant, and, 
perhaps, unsympathetic bureaucracy. 

Botn images are unrealistic and 
common sense calls for a compromise 
between the two. The guiding princi- 
ple should be effectiveness. The prob- 
lem of a broken window is npt one for 
County Hall,. Planning for population 
changes .cannot be. left to individual 
schools. -The 'difficulty .with the con- 
sultation documents is that they seem 
to reflect an unresolved conflict be- 
tween polarities. Maximum devolu- 
tion, collides with a peed for coherence 
and planning. i ; 

: For Instance, fte l.e.a, is to be the 
“employer" pf the teachers, yet it will 
not nlre. fire, discipline or promote 
■ them . It U rightly called upon to have a : 
strategy for (q-servicc training and; 
staff-development, but will be dis- 
tanced from the - means to ensure that 
they Actually take place. It Is required 
to rationalize school provision and to 
remove excess places,, ^but schools 
involved In the. process would be able 
to op| out. to frustrate the' whole 
..exerase. - • 

Local authorities haye, for the most 
part, been able to respond to popula- 
tion change, by agreed schemes of 
teacher re-deployment. The new pros- 
pect appears to offer only redundancy 
. nftd an argument about who pays the 
compensation. Teachers will also won- 
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der where liability lies for the many 
provisions of the Employment Acts. 
They will face the possibility of taking 
an l.e.a, to an employment tribunal for 
grievances which the l.e.a. neither 
caused nor could prevent. Such con-. 

'The problem of a • ••.: 
broken Window Is not 
one for County Hall. 
Planning for population 
changes cannot be left 
to Individual schools* 

filets between the needs for coherence 
and devolution should be at the centre 
of the consultation. 

■ The end objective , should be that 
children, lose nothing of . benefit to 
them in the present system while 


- 


gaining the maximum from the new 
one. 

The areas where coherence makes a 
strong claim for primacy must surely 
include: 

□ Building programmes and the over- 
all management of the building stock. - 

□ Support services, such as advisory, 
para-medical, special education, - 
education welfare and transport. 

□ ■Training and staff development. 

□ Provision of supra-school facilities, 
such as activities centres, teachers*' 
centres and group TVEI projects. 

Progressive devolution to. schools 
needs to be paced at a speed which 
they and their staff and governors can 
manage, but the objective should be 


accepted and programmed, albeit with . 
some flexibility. L-E- a ‘S must accept 
that they will often need to proceed by ' 
the - use of influence, goodwill, . or 
advice, wherfe, perhaps in the past, 


they have relied on dirertiyes. Seta* 
ana governors will certainly neeJ *** 

and advice. . 

A final word on the appolntmewM 
heads. L.e.a.s regard Uus as-them® 
Important job they do and they 
to it both knowledge and expeneiw- 
The appointment is critical to we i* 
and to the governors and the jenw** 
A constructive role for each >n t“ s l jJ 
perhaps marks the- .conjunction 
tween the philosophies of 
and devolution. It is an Idea that boo 
sides should think about. . . f 

So, let us to our consultations. « 
moment of regret for our v 
holidays. For the l.e.a.s thls necctJJ 
be "The Last Post"; H Ought to « 
“Reveille"; ... __.j 

Philip Merridale is the 
man of the ^ oclflrio ±ZL- 

. Councils’ educatloti committee, .y 
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• V - .jty .Carmel McQuaid 

»d could ; something will. have id be - done' to ; ’ geometric flgiurt 
eiuure that Northern. Ireland does udt mediately alert to 
1 continue to traduce children who fend 1 symbolism of the 
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Paper money 

Here’s a tale of two unions. One is 
about to make further financial de- 
mands on the editorial budget of its 
long-established, traditionally inde- 
pendent weekly newspaper, and la 
lnslirting it toes the fine on union 
issues. 

The other is about to relaunch its 
already glossy magazine, edited by 
former Guardian education corres- 
pondent Wendy Berliner, and with a 
much bigger budget. It envisages a 
more Independent editorial line, com- 
plete with occasional guest editors. 

The first union is also not replacing 
ha senior press and public relations 
officer, Stuart Skyte, who's leaving to 
become PRO for the Institute of Phy- 
alotheraplsts, Mr Skyte’s job ia to be 
downgraded In line with the union's 
reduced circumstances. 

The second union is to appoint a 
foil-time press and public relations 
officer for the first time, reflecting its 
upwardly mobile membership fi- 
gures. 

One union is the National Union of 
Teachers. The second Is the Assistant 
Masters and Mistresses Association. 
My sense of delicacy does not allow 
me tosay which is which, but AMMA’a 
joint general secretary, Joyce Baird, 
was In generous mood this week. Tt 
must be purgatory to be in their 
position, H she sighed. 

Gerbil crumbs 

The sudden flurry of consultative 
documents, which cany an October 9 
deadline for comments despite being 
nwd in the dead days of summer, 


education world. 

Most aomments so for have been 
leas than complimentary but what is 
note interesting is the league table of 
the dispossessed and disgruntled 
■n emerging from this consultation 
exercise. 

’ Unsurprisingly, Tory "wets" are 
wtibered among those who feel hard 
tore by. The pale blue Conservative 
Education Association, which 
IJpowe the more radical reforms in 
ff Iwthcoming Gerbil (Great Educa- 
Bou Reform BUI), complains it's re- 
swed only five copies of the national 
ottracuhim document, and is taking 
■he matter up with Mr Baker. 

.They should be so lucky. The 
Confederation of Parent- 
25®? Associations has received 
throe or four” copies, while the 
Confederation of PTAs has 
received just one. Top of tire league of 
hoWever, ia the Lan- 
Sfdretederation of PTAs, who have 

Du, 4 single copy. Power to 

“re ponsumera. 

Worrying account 

Secures when the Inner London 
Authority goes? One orga- 
^ytsrith a clear stake in its future is 
: railed Nucleus, 

^ °n Ihe authority's 
^TOswount..' • •••. 

wlu iiwiutfo running equal oppor- 
“w and recruitment campaigns. In- 
‘ W agencry used to handle the 


Corporal punishment will be banned in state 
schools from tomorrow. Geraldine Hackett reports 

‘No strike’ law 
comes into 
force at last 


Teachers skilled in deftly flicking chalk 
at the classroom troublemaker will 
find such talents nre now redundant. 

Not only will caning be banned 
from state schools from tomorrow, but 
also clouts across the head and wallops 
with a plimsoll. Any act that could nc 
considered battery will leave teachers 
vulnerable to parents bringing civil 
actions for assault. 

The ban on physical punishment 
narrowly scraped into the [986 Educa- 
tion Act when MPs voted in favour of 
outlawing such punishment by a 
majority of one. 

Teachers who strike children will be 
in breach of their contracts of employ- 
ment and will be dealt with by tnc 
disciplinary procedures of education 
authorities. Parents will also be able to 
start civil court proceedings, but 
teachers will not be liable for criminal 
charges unless unreasonable force is 
used against a pupil. 

Teachers will still be able to strike a 
pupil in self-defence and will not be 
liable if they hit a child accidentally. 

The ban on physical punishment 
also applies to pupils at independent 
schools who are on assisted places mid 
children of serving officers whose fees 


are at least partly paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

However, the independent sector 
may now decide to impose its own ban 
miner than have some pupils who can 
be beaten and others who cannot. 

Mr Martin Rogers, chairman or the 
Headmasters’ Conference, which rep- 
resents the major boys’ independent 
secondary schools, has suggested that 
most heads arc happy to see corporal 
punishment disappear. 

Physical punisnment, already ban- 
ned by 44 local education authorities, 
has few remaining advocates. Even the 
National Association of Schoolmos- 
ters/ Union of Women Teachers, de- 
spite its policy in favour of corporal 
punishment, has bowed quietly to the 
inevitable. 

But just in case the ban is not strictly 
observed, the Society of Teachers 
Opposed to Physical Punishment in- 
tends to stay in existence for another 
12 months. 

STOPP is also supporting cases due 
to be heard in the European Court 
involving pupils at independent 
schools. Those cases could end in 
rulings that such punishment is un- 
acceptable in all schools, finally mak- 
ing sTOPP redundant as well. 


In-service grants 
get £7m boost 


by Sue Surkes 


The Education Secretary has 
announced plans to spend £207 million 
during the next financial year on 
grant-related In-service training 
(GRIST) programmes. 

The figure, which is £7 million up on 
the current sum, represents a 3.5 per 
cent Increase. ■ „ 

The Government expects £77 mil- 
lion, compared with £70 million this 
year, to be spent on national priority 
areas. It U prepared to provide 153.9 
million - 70 per cent - in grants. 

The figure for local priority areas, 
Which qualifies for a 50 per cent 
government grant, remains the same as 
that for the current year at £130 

m,lUon * ■ , 

Local education authorities are being 

notified of their Indicative allocations 
and will have to submit their plans to 
the Department of Education aAd Sci- 
ence by October 9. -Final allwations . 
will be made by the Secretary of State In 

December. ... t-. . 

Among the notional priority areas, 
Mr Kenneth Baker Intends that £19 
million WlU he spent on training for the , 
shortage subjects of /maths, science ; 
and craft, design and teclmoldgy, com- 
pared .with £16.5 million tbfa jwr. 


Provision for (he training of teachers of 
children with special needs will go op 
from £3.5 million to £5 million, of 
which £1.2 million will be set aside for 
the training of teachers designated fo 
meet special needs In ordinary schools. 

Money for In-service training to 
support the Government's Information 
technology Initiatives In schools will 
rise by £800,000 to £4.8 million. Fund- 
ing for the (raining of teachers prorid- 
: fog advanced further education In 
polytechnics and certain other Institu- 
tions will Increase by £700,000 to £8.2 

million. 

But cash to train teachers In orga- 
nization and management will Increase 
by only £300,000 to £4.3 mOllon. And 
funding lo train, further education 
teachers In areas related lo industry, 
the economy, and the world of work 
will drop by £900,000 to. £3.6 million. 

'■ It Is Intended to tnake available £15 
million for training In the assessment of 
achievement - the same figure planned 
for GCSE training this year. Mr Baker 
said Inst week that the sum would bo. 
■ Important for work on. GCSE, |he 
. development of records , of achieve- - 
*ment, and laying (he groundwork for 
the national curriculum: v 




Unable lo cane: teachers will only he ablo to strike a pupil In self-defence 
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Islam in Britain 

There are now a million Muslims in 
Britain. How are they — and the rest of 
our society — coping with the clash of 
cultures? Next week, in a major series, 
The Times looks at the impact of Islam 


. i . and regularly in The Times, Peter 
Ackroyfl (left) on bodies, Bernard Levin 
on the way we Uve now, David Miller 
Oh sport, Frances Gibb on the law, 
John CJare cm education, Jane 
MacQuItty oh wine, John Higgins at 
the opera. Geoffrey Smith on politics, 


mt* 


Howard on words, David Sinclair on 
rock, David Robinson on the cinema, 
Rex Bellamy on tennis, the unique 
Times crossword . . . and much more 

THE TIMES ■ 

The world's m p S t famous newspaper ( 25 p 
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Jobs slant urged for 
FE governor boards 


THE CONSULTATION 
PAPERS 


James Meikle reports on 
the latest consultative 
document on the future of 
further education colleges 
and on the NCVQ’s own 
consultation exercise 


Further education colleges have been 
promised more freedom from local 
authority control, in government and 
finance, as well as the opportunity to 
gain greater independence still as sepa- 
rate corporate bodies. 

In yet another consultative paper 
preceding the Introduction to Parlia- 
ment this autumn of the Education 
Bill, Mr Kenneth Baker proposes to 
reform the colleges along the same 
lines as schools, universities and 
polytechnics. 

Local authorities would have no 
more than a fifth of tire representation 
on new governing bodies, with at least 


half the members representing busi- 
ness, industry, and employment in- 
terests. L.e.a. nominees would be 
barred from holding the chair. 

A typical governing body might be 
composed of 12 representatives from 
employment interests including not 
more than two from trade unions, four 
l.e.a. representatives, two parents' 
representatives, two members from 
neighbouring educational institutions, 
two staff representatives, one student 
member and the principal. 

The changes would encourage col- 
leges to respond to the needs of 
commerce and industry, according to 
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^oiomeK^l and parental Interests hav e already been given more representation on school governing bodies. 




Choice 




Cl lamlxrs 
l hosaunis 


The TES ; reviews hundreds of 
• school, children^ teacherk and , 

■ general books through the year, It 

' reports weekly, on every aspect of 
education, keeping you in touch 
with whatk going oa ItV investi- 
. ‘gatiye ind informed. ItV got die 
v. answers to who, where, when, how 

‘Useful, ro wentent. eflective, -■ ' . md of course, why. - 

helpful, practical, serviceatple and .. You can have all this delivered to 

I ^^■ <BTES2ZMaY 1987 ' you every week by faking out an 

: I- antiiial subscription to Tire. TES, Complete : the coupon: 
b^loyf and for foe normal subscription price ydu will receive , 
hot only 52 issues of foe paper, but) one, of foe ‘choice edi- 
tion V/illustrated here.. Selected from’ those books which 
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the Government, which has already 
given commercial and parental in- 
terests more representation on school 
governing bodies. 

Colleges would sain more control 
over their own budgets and over the 
appointment and dismissal of staff. 
Tne l.e.a.s, still the employers, would 
not even be able to fix minimum and 
maximum levels for teaching staff. 

Some local authorities are expected 
to see the delegation of powers as little 
more than the formalization of good 
practice. Critics, however, may con- 
sider the change of governors another 
excuse to “bash" l.e.a.s without any 
guarantee that local businessmen or 
women will want to volunteer for new 
college responsibilities. 

The Government also wants to find 
ways for some of England's 400 FE 
colleges to follow polytechnics and 
higher education colleges to corporate 
status. This would enable institutions 
to become employers, own their pre- 
mises, and enter into contracts. 

Ministers have recognized that 
l.e.a.s must still hold a strategic plan- 
ning role for the colleges and their 
neighbouring schools. They want to 
avoid wasteful duplication of courses 
and say a substantial proportion of 
college classes could take more stu- 
dents without a fall in standards. 

The consultative- document makes 
no separate mention of tertiary col- 
leges, which are becoming the focus of 
all post-16 provision in many parts of 
the country. These are covered by 
further education regulations, and the 


The key proposals "1 

□ New governing bodies, with at lean 

□ More financial freedom 

?nftSS!l 'JTjr Bppo,rt ™ 

□ Corporate status "In the right d r . 

cumstancaB" enabllno employment el 
8 £ft™ n, "0 of premraaa, andrespos- 
slblflty lor contracts v 

Government has been keen to empha- 
size its commitment to A level and 
GCSE work, recreational and leisure 
courses, and literacy and numeracy 
classes undertaken in FE as well & 
important vocational training and re- 
training. 

Some adult education centres may 
come within the scope of the proposaS 
for financial delegation, although the 
make-up of the governing bodies 
would not be the same. Local author- 
ities would be free to include centres la 
schemes for delegation, but ministers 
would have to approve their instru- 
ments and articles of government. 

The Government is also proposing 
to change the existing legal basis of 
further education. The 1944 Education 
Act required schemes to be submitted 
for approval by the Secretary of State 
and to be updated with ministerial 
approval. The procedure fell into dis- 
use; much of what is now done in 
colleges is technically not covered by 
education law. 

The consultative document suggests 
the provisions relating to such schemes 
should be repealed while leaving local 
authorities with a duty to “secure the 
provision” of adequate facilities for 
further education. 


Comments on the proposed leglslatloa 
should be made, by October 9, to Mr 
John Perryman, Room 6/2, Depart- 
ment of education and Science, Eh- 


zabeth House, York Road, Locdos 
SE1 7PH. 


Professions wooed to dear 
‘qualifications jungle’ 


Six hundred professional bodies were 
urged this week to support the intro- 
duction of a better system of vocation- 
al qualifications over the next four 
years. 

The National Council for Vocation- 
al Qualifications, set up by the Gov- 
ernment to reform and rationalize 
job-orientated courses, began wooing 
the professions - some of which are 
jealous of their own training stan- 
dards. 

In a consultative document, the 
council emphasizes the need for voiun- 


the two-part consultations. Profession- 
al bodies are being asked to help setup 
a qualification framework for Nffi 
levels up to Higher National or am- 
lent, and express their support for pus 
to embrace nigher qualifications later- 
The responses will help detemin» 
the tone of the NCVQ s reppd-g 
progress to the Government in *-*■ 
cember. Later details oyer Wtenaj 

will depend both on to « 


awarded. 

It says Its proposals for a national 
credit system, to help flexibility In 
education, training and learning 
generally could become the means by 
which the standard and scope of qual- 
ifications are judged by employers, 
students, and local and national gov- 
ernment. 

The council also recognizes, howev- 
er, that future working arrangements 


support from professional bofllo^w 
the views of tne Government. TWt® 
will then be further consultation. 

The council's document says: 
Government’s concern with yortg 
qualifications Is with the total svrij® 
2nd not just parts of it. It would tb^ 
not be sensible or appropn a », # 
exclude professional bodies who pity, 
major role in vocational f ^ 

training and who determine pattenu 
qualifications.” , 

But the NCVQ also reiterates 
cern at the low level of w 

education and training compared w 
economic competitors. 
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The conductor loses his place 


The Spastica Society has 
endorsed the Hungarian 
Peto Institute's treat- 
ment of motor-dis- 
ordered people, but with 
adaptations. Sue Surkes 
reports 


Ik Spastics Society has finally clan- 
ged Us position on the controversial 
Hungarian conductive education 
method, which seeks t.o help motor- 
dbordered people become more inde- 
pendent. ... 

In a statement issued last week, it 
aid it respected and applauded the 
work of the Foundation tor Conduc- 
tive Education - a national charity 
funned last year - and of the pressure 
mnn RACE - Rapid Action for 
Conductive Education. 

But at the same time, it pointed out 
the differences between the 
approaches taken by the foundation 
and by the society and announced a 
major project to expand its own ver- 
sion in its schools. 

The society hopes to double the 
number of children on conductive 
education programmes at its Ingfield 
Manor school m Sussex from 26 to SO 
by 1989. It also plans to develop 
pie-school provision, boost in-service 
training ana establish a support service 
lor parents. 

It has already provided £100,000 to 

E lnt additional staff at Ingfield 
irand has received an anonymous 
donation of £70,000 for pre-school 
activities at Rutland House school in 
Nottingham, The Stars Organization 
forSpBstics- a body of celebrities - has 
promised to raise £168,000 within six 
months, and offered to raise additional 
funds for in-service training and pre- 
*foo/ services. 

Conductive education, as pioneered 
a the Peto Institute in Budapest, 
nrabines the role of teacher, speech 
[Papist, physiotherapist and psycho- 
ypst Into one person - the conductor, 
hfllso insists that children can be 
“toted to overcome the effects of 
ottor disorder. 

Public and parental interest in the 
*™»d was sparked by the BBC 
taumen tary, standing up for Joe. 

war, the Foundation for Conduc- 
ts Education was set up, and. next 
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Steps in the right direction; conductive education aims to help handicapped children become more Independent 


The Spastics Society, which has 
known about the method for around 20 
years and introduced it to Ingfield 
Manor school in the 1970s, has 
attracted criticism as public interest 
has risen. It has been accused of 
keeping parents in the dark, of failing 
to support the foundation's work 
actively and of providing a substitute 
rather than the real thing. 

Last week Mr Douglas Shapland, 
the society's chairman; explained the 
delay in confirming its position. (In 
fact, a brief statement had been circu- 
lated in -February welcoming the 


was sparked by the 
toiimentary, Standing up for Joe. 
rif* J£? r ' l *? e Foundation for Conduc- 
ts® Education was set up, and. next 
Jtortn, the Birmingham institute for 
conductive Education will open. Its 
major project will be to train UK 
“Muctors and to work with a group of 
'“wen - and, later, adults - and to 
tolertake basic research 


formation of the foundation and. its 
signing of a contract with the Peto 
Institute.) 

The society, which had been put 
uhder “a great-deal of pressure" by the 
media’s interest in conductive educa- 
tion, had decided to set up a working 
party to consult parents, staff, educa- 
tionists and other professionals about 
the method. As a result, proposals for 
the development of conductive educa- 
tion within the society’s schools had 
been approved by its council. 

“We were concerned about the 
emotional impact this publicity had on 


parents arid that conductive education 
was being seen as a panacea.” 

Mr Shapland said the society hoped 
to continue its relationship with the 
Peto Institute - staff have visited 
Budapest to observe the institute's 
work - and that it would go on 
exploring “common ground” with the 
foundation. 

However, he stressed that the socie- 
ty had adapted the Hungarian method 
to suit the British educational system. 
It neither trained nor employed con- 
ductors, but used interdisciplinary 
teams of professionals. 


It also allowed its method to be used 
for more severely handicapped chil- 
dren, whereas the Birmingham Insti- 
tute, which is closely linked with Peto, 
would not accept cerebral palsy suffer- 
ers with additional disabilities such as 
profound mental handicap or blind- 
ness. 

Mr Freddie Green, the society’s 
education officer, said it supported the 
foundation's attempts to transfer a 
method from one system to another. 
But he warned it would be “extremely 
difficult". 

Resources were restricted and there 
were no immediate plans to help the 
foundation financially, Mr Shapland 
said. The society, which funded a 
range of services for those with cere- 
bral palsy, had been running at a 
deficit of more than £1 .2 million for the 
past three years, because it was sub- 
sidizing services previously paid for by 
local authorities. 

The Birmingham Institute, mean- 
while, is preparing for its September 
launch. The first student conductors 
have been appointed and will start 
training next month. 

The first 10 children will begin at the 
Peto Institute in January 1988 under 
the instruction of British student con- 
ductors and Hungarian tutors. After 
five months, they will return to Birm- 
ingham to attend the city's institute 
daily. 

The foundation, formed by several 
organizations, including the City and 
U niversiiy of Birmingham , Dr Bnmar- 
do’s, and the Parkinson's Disease 
Society, will meet the costs of the 
children's visit to Hungary nud fees al 
both the Peto and Birmingham insti- 
tutes. School meals and daily travel 
expenses will not be paid for. 

• RACE said this week that it was 
“bitterly disappointed and saddened" 
by the Spastics Society’s statement. 
| Tne pressure group claims the society’s 
3 notion of conductive education is “ex- 
I tra ordinary to say the least” because it 
| is neither Based on the use of conduc- 
tors nor explicitly aimed at “orthofunc- 
tion" - achieved when handicapped 
, people gain enough control over their 
.bodies to lead independent lives with- 
out wheelchairs ana other special help. 

“RACE does not wish to quarrel 
with the Spastics Society. On the 
contrary, we applaud many of its 
achievements, past and present. 
-However, we believe that its stance 
over conductive ' education is 
miguided. By implying that the 
approach is already established in the 
UK, the society confuses the issue and 
makes it possible, among other things, 
for central government to avoid having 
to take any steps to make it available. 


; All teachers should accept that they have an obligation to teach reading says a London CEO , and agree on how to test it 


wilhorlty, often described as the 
rived in England, has been 
by Its own officers and some 
^tochers for failing to provide a 
^wart check on children’s reading. 

Primary schools have been found, 
' Jy* “little or no** regnlar assess- 

Jl c . k°hdon borough of Newham, 
”™*|‘JAriier this year . commissioned 
ln gniry Into educatfon- 
■chleveipent, has now given top 
j™rity to establishing a more formal 


by Sarah Bayllss 
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reading test Is almost 
*ijp .{0 k Introduced. - 
Maa.boroaMi has also accepted a 
^mendatkin from advisers that all 
be encouraged to see 
JJJJJves as i. lepchfers of reading, 
,°f the, age and ability of the 
TM^thrirdass.. ' 

Lockhart, Newham’s 
23^ Of education, fold The TBS 
n^»u C€0t -f Uryey of reading In the 
“^P.riniary schools had re- 
range 1 ! of assess;’ 


On reading, Mr Lockhart wfispartl- 
cularly concerned about what Infonna- 
finn was passed from school to school as 
children transferred. “At the moment 
we seem to be wasting the Information 
that some schools have) In that we are. 
nof ensuring It gets into the right 

^He^does not want reading tests 
introduced in Isolation but believes they 
; should be Included in a reading "pro- 
file'Y containing Information such as, 
attitudes to books, progress oyer a 
period of time, as wfell as reading 

•^The’ survey, a report’ on- which wad 
received by Newham’s education epm^. 
. mittee last month, studied ; 

■ 850 children aged six to dgh tta I? 

' ' schools. Every school had , It* own 

. SCIUKHS. „ raider- 


^rauiMlng range 1 ! of aSsessf ’ , schools. Every senwr.^ — 
and an urgent need for, approach and tberu wm ‘ a consider 
^i". j^tweeuf -teachers and. >me diversity of mtois* 

0 f performance. • There renged ^mAeg 

Bhd espresseddlssat^i 1 sions of aland ardlzcd worf-rwogMj^, 

FHfrept system and tests to, at the ot | ,cr flVLwment mea* 
and refine" It. 1 : little ’ or no regular assessment mea 

authority td We the . measures which [ywksi 

lu En|laud, Mr Lock- reading fluency, Sue 

Its findings levels reached, clore te^ MK* 

V' advisers. reCdng UfndBd ^awOT 



v. .;r«vr^ iimu IUI 11D ll, > 

the current inquiry Into 
SgV Aetrdp after a 1982 DES 
authorityfobe the 
SfSrf^ lh Eflolaud, Mr Lock- 
[“j^A^U'predlctltsflpdln^ 


1 Andrew LOctfitirt: range of afsessmeni 
i techniques Confusing 

party of heads and teachers should be 
set up /with an urgent -Brief to find 
redding, assessment measures which 


profiles; notes on children’s attitudes 
and strengths, as well as . on their 
. difficulties; pointers to future reading 
strategies to help the child's next 
teacher; children's own continents on 
their readtine; and. If possible, tape 
recordings of their reading. 

The survey also discovered that while 
all schools had writtqn guidelines on the 
teaching of reading, these Varied enor- 
mously add some were not being used 
by teachers. The authority should pro- 
duce Its own ‘‘guideline framework 1 * on 
which schools could base their plans, . 

The survey found a variety of read-, 
ing methods being employed In schools 
and' that should continue. However, 
teachers - especially tiipsc within the 
-same school - should work together lo 
make sure children benefited from a 
consistent approach; . • 

. Photi|cs - the matching of sound with 
symbol - wax found to receive “regular. . 
.attention 1 ' In schools but, say the 
survey’s authors, f I - Shahid' be taught'., 
‘‘as- hr ins possible, in the context of 
' meanings. In Older to avoid concentra- 
tion on- Isolated Words 1 or word parts 
which ' may have . no ’ significance lo 
Children”. - ! .. 

It -encouraged teachers lo read Ip . 


revealed a wide range of ability with 
more children than was expected at 
either extreme of ability and fewer In 
the middle ranges. 

A "Hunter Grundln” literacy profile 
showed that Newham children had 
“generally satisfactory” reading levels. 

- A Hunter Grundln attitude test 
showed 68,5 ner cent of children liked 
reading dr liked reading very much 
I* Idle' 13 per cent disliked It or disliked 
It very much, 

Other recommendations include the 
need lo: 

□ monitor school books for race and 
gender bias; 

D develop classroom libraries and 
“boxes" of books to make more use of 
existing books; 

□ advise teachers how best louse their 
‘listening time” and how to employ 
.other adults to hear children read; . 

□ give children specific time for silent 
reading; 

□ Introduce children to topical sub- 
jeclsps wd! as fiction, such as sport and 
television coverage; ana 

□ encourage parental Involvement In 
reading and help schools to share their 
.tactics and success In this field. 


d for a which may have no significance to 
lacelhe . children”. • 

levked It -encouraged teachers lo read ip .. 
old be their classes - not as “an easy option'. 1 - 

cadme Nearly every class that was visited 


. Cqreer breaks ' \ , 

; US comparisons - 
- Children's literature ‘ 


ii cu iu ■ — — — — — — — ■ 
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Nearly every class that was yfstted ■ - ■ ' " 
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Dressing down: egalitarians have criticized Oxford for perpetuating sartorial conventions and stupid traditions” that discourage state scholars 


Rebuilding Oxford with red-brick values 


■■rite fitffl&dieftB factor, vihlclrt iihi 

I dogged repeated attempts at 1‘ 

H democratizing Oxford Unlverst- o 

ML tv’s intake since the publication oil 

of Evelyn Waugh's wartime novel, 

may have struck again. Tw< 

Last summer’s post-exam frolics duced 

turned to tragedy with the death of a (aboli: 


Is Oxbridge; still the preserve of the public school elite? Jeremy 
Sutcliffe on one college’s attempt to shed the gilded youth image 


Two years on after Oxford intro- 
duced its new entrance procedure 


Cabinet Minister's daughter, Olivia 
Channon. The incident focused media 
Attention on Oxford's smart set, made 
up of the daughters and sops of the 
rich, the- famous and the titled. Pri- 
vilege and 6Iitistii, once again, reared, 
its unacceptable if elegant head. 
What's more , it did so on the television 
hews watched by millions of ^people. 

Some see the revisitation of Bndes- 
head as an Important factor behind 


(abolishing its ‘Elitist” seventh-term 
exam, which favoured the better-re- 
sourced independent schools, and 
admitting candidates through UCQA 
for the mat time), thore has been no 
itnprovemeht in the numbers entering 
from state schools; : . 


But intrigulngly, at Keble College, 
which pioneered the new Oxford proc- 
edure in the early 1980s, the picture'is 
very different. Sixty-five per cent of its 
applicants this year came from state 


head as an important factor behind applicants this year came frot 
Oxford’s sudden downturn ill appllca- : schools. ' -S 
Uons for entry this autumn (down 6.4' The reasons for this can be 
per cent, with applications From state back to its foundation in 1870. 


It was even set apart symbolically 
from its fellow colleges by its 
architecture, being constructed of red 
brick - which has been much derided - 
in contrast to the warm Oxford stone 
of its peers.. 

Its official guide quotes the art 
historian, . Sir Kenheth Clark, as 
saying, by the 1920s, “it was universal- 
ly believed in Oxford that Ruskin had 
built Keble, and that it was the ugliest 
.building in the world”. '• • 

• Clark himself was later to describe 
Keble as among the finest buildings of 


taken up by its present warden, Christ- 
oper Ball, and the college admissions 
tutor, Phillip Capper, wno developed 
the new admissions system. 

The result has been to raise Keble’s 
intake From the maintained schools to 
a two-thirds majority. The question Is, 
why has this not happened in other 
Oxford colleges? 

Undoubtedly, there is institutional 


schools slumping by 10.9 pec cent 
It is, however, more likely t! 


Oxford has been affected by ' Cam- group of A 
' bridge’s success in attracting state mera. prima 
scholars (applications up 7.7 per cent) of England 


through its pew and more stroighlfpr- . 
ward admissions procedure. - 


The reasons for this can be traced 
back to its foundation in 1870. Unlike 
other Oxford colleges, it was founded 
with the aid of pubfio subscription by a 
group of Anglicans and social refor- 
men, primarily as a college for Church 
of England priests. Unusually, It also 
had -the avowed, intent of attracting a 
lesa exclusive intake. : 


its date in England, but the stigma 
imposed by social snobbery has stuck. 
For much of this century Keble has 
recruited heavily from nothern gram- 
mar schools, in contrast to, for exam- 
ple, Christchurch (the .Brideshead 
model) which still has strong tradition- 
al links with Eton. 

Its early pioneering of the "higher, 
education for all” principle has been 


resistance to social change in some 
colleges. While the leadership of ta- 
ble has a strong desire to change (Mr 
Ball, after all, as chairman of -the 
National Advisory Body for public 
sector higher education has been in the 
vanguard of the polytechnic move- 
ment), other colleges are not so for- 
ward. 

Danny Whitaker, vice-president of 
table’s junior common room (who 
attended a London comprehensive 
school), has noted a marked difference 
between “friendly” Keble and some of 


the more exclusive colleges. 

“There's still a fair dearuorinfr-' 
representation, both oTwinpwtt- 
sive schools and some retions,|»«fr 
lariy inner London, Scotland, « 
north of England and Wales,” hes^i 
He is full of praise for Mean Bo 
and Capper, whom he descriw 
"very responsive to new Idea . » 
he’s scathing about some olhet c* 
leges (though he wouldni 
them). In order to attract more six 
scholars he believes Oxford new* » 
rid itself of some of Its K rating 
“stupid traditions". Amoog we# * 
numbers having to wear gowns h* 
college meals. . . . ‘ 

Intriguingly, since Keble began * 
long march towards a nKXejwnp^* 
hensive intake in the early 
also leapt up the league tab# 
Oxford degree results. . 

. This year, it has jumped from Ijj 
9th in the Oxford Norrington kague 
table and it is now top of thelesp*# 
science (last year it was 18th); 

Clearly, by aUracd^mortsW^ 
from state schools, Keble has 
itself no harm. 


OXFORD NORRINGTON TABLE 


1987 

Position Gallaga 


( 1986 ) Number of 
Position Finalists . 




roa daw Norrington 
!;1 2:2 3 percentage 


CAMBRIDGE'S IVY LEAGUE 


Position 

'87 (' 80 ) College 


% of m«K 

possible 


University.*': 
St John's ‘ 
Christ Church 
‘Worcester i 
i Wacfham . 
■.Merton,- • 
-Magdalen v. 

- J68U3 .. ,- 
■ Keble - ; ... ■ 
QLieen's.; 
New 
. Exeter 


imbroke 

C 


60 17 1 

5S 19 3 
82 27 ; 4 
.47 ,16 4. 
68 23 3 

34 18 - 4 

S 18 5 

: •’ 21 . Z:> 

■Maov e. ; 

42 .19 . 7 
54 ■ -26 ■ 6- 
43 ' 22- 3 
24 U8: 

re- 

1. 


65.36 
63.64 
63.50 
.63.10 
: 62.83 



St Anna's 
St -Paterae 


-Oxford ’s Norrlngt on Table, 1 ; arid its Cambridge equivalent 
Ivy League, produced for TheTimts, provide annual 
: academk performance indicator* which are keenly studied 
' by' candidates, teachers and dons.' - 

This yeatr’s league tables show; that once again, single-sex 
ip - <be league, while at Oxford,- University 
And at Cambridge, Queens’ has; 


Queens' 

Christ's 

Clare 

Sidney Sussex 
Corpus Chrlatl 
Churchill . 
Kino's . . 
Trinity 

Trinity Hall. .. 
Emmariuel 
Jesus ; •• •’ 
Caius 
Doyvnii 
St Joh 
Peterhi 
St Call 
Newnh 
Fitzwlll 
Pembrt 
Magda 
Robins 

t lr^on. 

elyyyr 

New H 


ir^ 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 14.8.87 



NEWS FOCUS 


How to avoid the 
stigma of failure 


CURRICULUM 


Ian Nash examines the 
irogress made by Sir Keith 
oseph's Lower Attaining 
•upils Programme. Addi- 
ional research by Elaine 
tines 


A boy who had just left school was 
asked by his former headmaster what 
bethought of the new school buildings. 
•It could all be marble," he replied, 
■'bill it would still be a bloody school 
The famous quotation, which intro- 
duced The Newsom Report in 1963, 
mold equally well serve as an introduc- 
tion to the Further Educadon Unit's 
report. The Dilemmas of Low Attain- 
ment, to be published this summer. 
Not only does the new research 
highlight how pupil disaffection and 
lid of motivation lead to truancy, It 
■ho suggests that the recent initiatives 
for low attalners have been necessary 
because schools have ignored two 
dearies of sound advice since News- 
oa, and that the seeds of long-term 
ducootent are sown In any scheme that 
bu the stigma of failure. 

Dr Peter Holly, a lecturer In curricu- 
lum studies at the Cambridgejnstitute 
of Education, was asked to "evaluate 
Northamptonshire’s Lower Attaining 
Pvplh Programme, launched on the 
irithdve of Sir Keith Joseph when he 
was Education Secretary. He con- 
cluded that if a scheme is good for low 
ttidneh, It is good for all. 

Sir Keith first suggested the prog- 
nose in 1982 to help the bottom 40 
pa real of pupils for whom “public 
remiaatlons at 16-plus are not de- 
s ffxd*» including a proportion of 
i"piB who nevertheless sat and 
through exams. 

. B y 1985, LAPP pilot projects Were 
Piffled or under way In 17 IocbI 
'wttiion authorities, with a strong 
rephasis on skills for literacy, num- 
**y and communication (with Bul- 
kk and Cockcroft in mind) and 


allowing pupils to negotiate the con- 
tents of their school day. 

In Sir Keith's view, low attainers 
needed an “alternative” curriculum, 
within the same social framework as 
the rest of the school. It should include 
work schemes, community projects 
and pupil profiles. 

Superficially, Northamptonshire’s 
submission reflected Sir Keith's 
agenda in nearly every respect. In his 
analysis, Dr Hotly says, he was also 
offering a critique of the national 
initiative. 

He found a programme fraught with 
dilemmas, such as a' bias towards life 
and social skills at the cost of practical 
subjects. The areas that pupils were in 
danger of losing out on included 
ethical or moral experience, labora- 
tory work in science and aesthetic 
subjects such as music. 

Work experience and vocational 
schemes were constantly in danger of 
becoming little more than “skills train- 
ing”. Dr Hoity concluded that there 
should be “no training without edu- 
cation". 

In general, however, the project 
remained relatively isolated witnin the 
school and had little influence on the 
predominantly single-subject, ex- 
amination-orientated curriculum. 

The county evaluation team con- 
cluded that teachers needed more 
training to encourage self-assessment 
skills in pupils and to teach with 
greater vocational relevance. They 
needed help in developing individual 
learning programmes ana assessing 
extra-cumcuiar schemes. It con- 
cluded, in a report also published by 
the FEU: “These needs are not unique 
to LAPP; many of them apply to 
various pre-vocational and other prog- 
rammes." 

Mr Jack Mansell, chief executive 
officer of the FEU, said that almost all 



From examination to assessment- the education ot the less academic 


Introduction of single subject DCE 0 level, designed for lop 20 per cent of ability 
range. 


Newsom Report published - recommended a broadening ol the curriculum to 
accommodate those of average or loss than average ability, and tha raising ot the 
school-leaving age to 16. 

1986 

Introduction of CSE for those pupils "whose ability covered the range from lust 
below tha average . . . to that capable ol achieving a pass at 0 lavel”. Assessment 
of work during The course a distinctive feature of the examination. 

1972 

Raising of the school-leaving age to 16. 

1982 


Announcement ol LAPP by Sir Keith Joseph. Designed to encourage curriculum 
development programmes for low attalners, Including expansion of work 
experience and pro-vocational training similar lo (hat of the ml. 


Launch oi Records ol Achievement Initiative — deslgnusl lo offer all ichool-leavera 
"a certificate which Is recognized and valued by employers and Institutions of FE 11 , 
which should "give credit lor hard work, regardless of a pupil’s ability”. 

1984 

Hargreaves Report, Improving Secondary Schools, published. Recommended 
restructuring of the final two years ol compulsory schooling on course-unit lines. At 
the end ol each unit all pupils would be ottered a clear and tangible assessment of 
their performance'.’.. For some pupils, these units would overlap with external 
examuiallons. 


many educational Initiatives are 
associated only with lower achievers. 

“They are more often than not 
identified as resulting in some dilution 
of ‘proper education. Worthwhile de- 
velopments do not sufficiently perme- 
ate the whole curriculum.” Much the 
same stigma was attached to vocation- 


al preparation, particularly the Cer- 
tificate of Pre-vocational Education, 
he said. 

Sir Keith argued that then! was a 
tendency to organize schools around 
the needs of the more successful 
academic pupils, while failing to cater 
for the less able. However, the answer 
was not to offer them an impoverished 
curriculum, he said. 


The 'deschooling lobby of the 1960s 
would find a fillip in his conclusion that 
effective learning could take place 
equally well In or but of the classroom. 
Tne Northaots scheme was ‘‘distinctly 
outward-looking” and also invited 
teachers to develop links with FE 
colleges. 

Profiles presented another dilem- 
ma. Whin Sir Keith called for them to 
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« Y r? . Short cuts in many cases A level courses have simply been chopped down the i 

|V£'W,il, P )eremy ■ ■ Mr argue, the AS level 

We discovers what - £35* -**15 XT-Sv? SSTJSSilS 

tars think of it . W* beeh topped down the mid- 

, 1 • I ' ■ T t ■: hard if he is to gain acceptance of the ; • ■ , i i . 

the new AS (Advanced - new exam, which will be equivalent to AS l0V6lS ■' 
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S . 1.0 Kanes- to see nw announces nronoiali for • new 


be a part of the LAPP programme, it 
was in the days before GCSE and it 
was questioned whether a system de- 
signed for the less academic could be 
applied lo all. 

There was also conflict between 
central and local government. North- 
ants offered & locally co-ordinated 
programme within a centrally agreed 
structure. Throughout the programme 
there has been the question: “will the 
teachers go along with it?" 

While Dr Holly carried out his 
theoretical analysis, the l.e.a. was 
assessing the scheme in practice.- It 
found that almost all start connected 
with the project felt pupils achieved 
more than was initially expected. 

They benefited in terms of self- 
confidencc and their attitude towards 
adults, school and learning In general. 
Attendance rales improved by 6 per 
cent in the first year of the project and 
both truancy and school exclusion 
rates fell. 

Teachers not involved in the scheme 
were pleased to sec something done 
for the lower aitslncrs and reported a 
better general atmosphere in school. 

Similar warnings were given in a 
national survey or the LAPP scheme 
by Her Majesty's Inspectorate last 
year. It concluded that many able 
children lost out on exciting education- 
al developments because they were 
dismissed ns pnrt of a programme for 
the less able. 

This led to a stagnation of develop- 
ments within the scheme and HMI 
noted that many schools dwell on 
literacy and numeracy to the detriment 
of music, art and drama. 

Many pupils became more articulate 
through their work within the com- 
munity. The generally low standards in 
literacy nnd numeracy were therefore 
“all tne more disappointing", said 
HMI. 

Dr Holly warns that “schools might 
be tempted to identify a small number 
of pupils at the end of the third year 
ana place them on a special course 
which might effectively remove them 
from the options system for most 
subjects". 

If the LAPP scheme - which many 
l.c.a.s will be offering lo all schools by 
1988 - is to succeed, it must cut across 
all subject boundaries and recognize 
that all pupils may need its support at 
one time or another. “Disadvantaged" 
was not a fixed “once and for all” label. 
Dr Holly says. 

The bulk of evidence supports tils 
conclusion that national initiatives 
should eventualy Influence the curricu- 
lum “for all pupils". 

The Dilemmas of Low Attainment, 
FEU, Elizabeth House, York Road, 
London 5EI 7PH. 


approach: it seems most will wait to see 
how others fare before offering one or 
two AS levels - and they may well be in 
the “soft" subjects, like art and general 
studies. 

Cost could be the reason for the 


middle 



WpOfrTare far from good, . cent of schools to offer at teasuwo 
OC^E'lt will need an ' levels.by. 1990. He labc JgPJJiJJS 
wS^fWurces but, unlik* most sixth-formers A 

S&jS* are . strong reserve- least one AS level in addition t 
flfy.re .educationaTmerits. 1 ' levels. ' _ i^Vnrnhfrr ' 

^Chfcrs hayeastrong feeling Few teachera atti ^JSSjfilSSd be 

Pk we n earlie? ence believed this 

i6 tQ 19 achieved. Their scepticism 
a decade ■.*'■ serious educaliqnal . rose , 

suspicion that university 

ffli!M' Wl I Wlcve it . tuto« will refuse to acoept,AS levels, 

pttihide among sixth- and doubts about folding. h 
gJW ft .recent AS ' level No one appeared ^to Wjj- ™ 
^Mimcorp, Cheshire, .. deurabiUty ol what the AS.Jwl.v«s 
reaction is devised to achieve - ■ 

W!c».but fortunately, most sixth-form studenU ItflOWKfe jiO 


AS levels 

Msy1884i In ranohjifl tojimandslor 
a broader rixth-lorm curriculiini, the 
DES announces prapoialt for a new 
axsm designed to cover, half the 
syllabus of A leveft. Typically, an A 
level «lutf«nt would ehicfrlor two A 
iBvele and two M levils.The propos- 
als attract vociferous criticism from 
leaohir hnlone, but are, mtnm 
welcomed by university aomlMfOn 
futon, 
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A8 level nelne Ih 1989, following two 
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limited offering. If GCSE was expen- 
sive to introduce, the widespread in- 
troduction of the AS level wifi, say the 


die. Instead' of covering the same: 
ground, but in less depth than A levels, . 
examination boards have jettisoned 
large chunks of (he course. 

The second weakness is (hat because - 
ministers expect pupils to: take it in 
addition to their normal complement 
of A levels, other sixth-form activities 1 
will sbffer in some cases., 

Universities arid polytechnics, they 
say, set considerable store by cvii)qhce J 
of students* character. and extra-cur- ' 
ficular' iritetesis, .ns well ,as theft..; 
academic qualifications. . If the AS 
level comes in as art extra, out will go ! 
school links with, the community, . 
sport, general studies and other ectivi- . 
ties. . . • /. - ■ : "- 

They are also concerned about how * 
admissions tutors will 'react. The . 
Standing Conference, on University 
Entrance and the Council for National . 
Academic; Awards adthit 'individual 
tu(6ra may furti thelf noSos up ot AS 
levels as a suitable quattfication 1 ' for. 
their courses. •’ . . 

The restUt. wH| f lw; a v«utlowt,) 
fc.i: i&1 C r 


Runcorn delegates, be infinitely more 
expensive as it will involve a substan- 
tial number of extra classes. After all, 
they argue, if breadth and not depth is 
to be taught, they will not be abl e to sit 
in on A level classes the whole time. 

Most teachers seem to want some- 
thing akin to the international bacca- 
laureate, enabling greater breadth and 
choice of subjects. One summed up 
many of his colleagues* attitude to AS: 

- “It's the cheap answer to the idea of 
breadth, and it won’t work." 

■ The Introduction of AS presents a 
conundrum. Teachers arc wary about 
how universities wilt react. Mean- 
while, the exam boards (who have to 
m?ke a profit in the brave new world of 
Thatcherism) will only offer a limited 
number of options because they don't 
know how. their customers — the 
1 tcpchers - will take it. 

“We are not sure what the demand 
for AS levels is going to be. We are 
completely dependent on . the entries 
we get from schools and colleges and 
there’s a limit to the .a mount, of loss 
leaders we can stand.” says Mr Gareth 
Gregory of the Joint Matriculation 
Board. . 

Ironically, ft may be the university 
admissions tutors who will be pushing 
hardest for AS levels. As one delegate . 
at -Rrincora put it: “Universities are 
finally waking up to tlvc fact that the 
demographic curve moans there’s not 
gping to be-'a ready supply of 18-year- 
olds to fill their courses. In the end, 
they Will have lo respond to the 
market, and that means they will have 
S to accept AS.” S 

... (Or j t 
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Students revolt against strongman 


Hidden opposition - a nineteen-year-old 
demonstrations ngalnst General Noriega 
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student mans a barricade 


University students hiive been one of 
the driving forces behind the growing 
rebellion against Panama's military 
strongman, General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega. 

The general’s desperate attempt to 
cling to puwer began with the indefi- 
nite closure of the National University 
in Panama City on July 29, after as 
many as 2(i students were wounded by 
police gunfire during a demonstration 
against General Noriega. A week 
earlier another student-led march 
from the university into the commer- 
cial centre of the city hud been broken 
up by riot police firing shotguns. 

As in many of the smaller Latin 
American countries, students play a 
disproportionately important role in 
the political life of Panama. The 
National University's 8,000 day stu- 
dents (many more study part-time in 
the evening) frequently took the lead 
in demonstrations against the US pre- 
sence in the Canal Zone, which bisects 
the country, and only desisted in 1977, 
when an earlier and very different 
military strongman, General Omar 
Torrijns, concluded an agreement to 
phase out the American military bases. 

General Torriios was a great popul- 
ist leader, and the gcucrnTs who have 
continued to run the country, overtly 
or behind the scenes, since the caudil- 
lo's mysterious death in a plane crash 


PANAMA 


Michael Gibson on 
General Noriega's 
measures to stay 
in power 

in 1981, hove attempted to cash in on 
his mystique. But they have not heen 
of Genera] Torrijos's stature, and the 
largely middle class-led popular revolt 
against General Noriega in the past 
couple of months has focused on 
military corruption, gangsterism and 
involvement in drug-running. 

Probably the accusation that has 
most inflamed the young professionals 
who graduated during General Torri- 
jos's heyday in the 1970s is one levelled 
against General Noriega by his former 
second-in-command. Colonel Roberto 
Diaz Herrera. He has claimed that 
General Noriega engineered the plane 
crash in which General Torrijos died, 
and later rigged the 1984 election 
results to ensure that a military-backed 
candidate won. 

General Torrijos was fortunate 
enough to be in power at a time when 
Panama was fast becoming a world 
banking centre, and he used the money 
that poured into the country to build a 
secure power-base among both the 


poor black and mulatto majority of 
Panama s two million people and 
among the growing middle class S 
benefited from his spending on hid*, 
education and the infrastructure 
Panama has since suffered from |h e 
end of the petrodollar boom and the 
departure of much of the smart money 
for safer havens. Unemployment l 
now thought to be around 20 per cent 
inflation is out of control, and tin! 
blatant venality of the military k 
something that all sectors of society 
find offensive. 1 

Student and professional bodies an 
among the leading components of the 
National Civic Crusade, a loose anti- 
government coalition of more than 100 
organizations, ranging from chambers 
of commerce to trade unions. The 
Crusade has made much of the rumrini 
in the past few weeks of riots, demon- 
strations and peaceful protests agaimt 
General Noriega. 

When even the US joined the 
opposition at the end of last month, 
calling for a swift move towards demo- 
cratic elections, his days seemed tobe 
numbered. But he is not going without 
a fight, in the past couple of weeks he 
has arrested Colonel Dfnz, closed 
down the opposition press, expelled 
the Reuters correspondent and de< 
tained the principal Civic Crusade 
leaders. 


Bureaucrats 
in rescue deal 
beset by 
fiscal jerks 


ITHTTED STATES 
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The New York stale school system, 
desperate for funds, has found a fairy 

g xfmothcr. The Municipal Assistance 
orporalion, which wns largely re- 
sponsible for hauling the city out of 
bankruptcy 12 years ago, is promising 
$600 million (£400 million; to help 
finance a major .building programme. 

That is the good news. The bad 
news, from the point of view of New 
York's empire-building bureaucrats, is 
that the offer, is conditional on a 
shake-up of the Board of Education, 
and . a paring-down of the central 
. bureaucracy. ' 

; Mr Felix Rohatyn, the chairman of 
MAC, has , unkindly compared the 
board to, the- type or bureaucracy he 
encountered on a recent trip, to the 
Soviet Union. This has not been well 
received by the officials concerned, ' 
but there is a limit to the riposte you 
can 'give to a man making that kina of 
offer. Besides which, Me Rohatyn has 
a point; it. now takes eight years to 
build a state school ip New York, the 
same time it takes for a nuclear power 
station. He caflsthis “absurd". 

Mr Rojiatyn has put other coii'di-. 

■ Mohs bn bis offer, one of which is that 
there should be one guidance .counsel- 
• lor to every 90 students. Since the city 
only has 306 Counsellors for its 464,056 
elementary pupils, this is going to 
mean 4,850 new joba. 

The wouid-be bertefactoi* estimates 
thm this wbqld cost between $2 apd $3 ■ 
; million (£1.3-f2 . million) - annually 
which, unless he can persuade some- 
one, to work In, New York fpr $655 
dollars (£440) a year, sounds like fairy 
arithmetic. a . .• •. 

However, Mr Rohatyn: is convinced 
that mord counsellors arc the key to. 
educational success, tind he is the. roan - 
: With the money: • ’ ; 

■: Upder Ids leadership, MAC has hed ■ 
a. remarkable record; not .only saving 
Nexy York from , the fiscal mire , - but - 
' also providing (Urgq sums for the, city’s 
transport system, public housing and 
.glVll engineering! works. :• 

?! His'prbpQsal, complete with condi; . 
iiOfis,’ has already: beqn accepted by 
•: Governor' Mario :Cubmo, Mayor 
KOcli.’tuJd Robert WogttQr, the presi- 
ded of the board. ltiS now being left to 
the bejengucred civil servants to draw 
ilans. Since;, W? will ■ be-, qkjn : to 


On the eve of the abolition of beating in British schools, TES correspondents 
describe rough treatment in other parts of the' world 
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As in many African countries, most of 
the primary children of Swaziland live 
In; remote rural areas badly served by 
transport. Very few have clocks Irt 
their homes and fewer still own wrist- 
watches. But if they arrive late at 
school, they are beaten or ordered to 
dean up the- grounds, which means 
missing the 1 early ■ morning maths 
Lesson. 

When they consequently fail the 
monthly test, they are beaten again; in 
the belief, that pain in the nether 
regions develops ability at the other 
end, or at least' increases concentra- 
tion: 

Hbw.does anyone get to school an 


imivii owiwii Lina u •tuicr 

household chores such as fetching 
water from' the river, collecting fire- 
wood or taking the cattle to the dip. 

,My students at Ngwane teacher 
training college tell me it’s a matter of 
knowing the countryside Intimately. 
The certain angle of a shado.w cost by ai 
mountain or of aq aloe on a particular 
stone indicate wfren'it’s time to run like 


Swazi schoolboys] arriving late in the classroom can mean a beating 


SWAZILAND 


Of course, differences between sum- 
mer and winter have to be taken into 
account, but the real problems arise oh 
cloudy days with no shadows. Luckily, 
much of the year is dry and sunny; even 
during the rainy season the mornings 
are usually bright. An English summer 
■ would leave most Swazis unable to sit 
down for a week. / 

A survey among ray studei)t$ re- 
vealed that more than 90 per cent had 
been harshly punished at primary 
school. Penalties included holding a 
heavy stone, for an hour or more, 
standing on one leg, digging a rubbish 
pit, fetching water from the river for 
the teachers, being; pinched, and 
straightforward H 20 of the best” on the 
backside.. 

I have seen children qiieuingfor a 
switch across the fingers because they 
were late. I once surprised a teacher in 



child’s face. I suspect she had been 
warned that If she made a sound, the 
punishment would be Increased. 

The Ministry of Education issues 
rules on corporal punishment, but 
dismissal or disciplining for maladmi- 
nistration, even when it results in 
injury to the child is unusual. I am 
unaware of any parents taking a 
teacher to court for assaulting their 
child, 

.School is not compulsory and the 
wastage is phenomenal. My students 
were among the survivors, They fell 
most of their punishment was unjust. 
Their crimes were not great; a forgot- 
ten pencil, a wrong answer, not paying 
attention or talking. In class. 

However, there are cries of protest 
when we announce that students who 
beat children on teachingpractice will 
foil or be withdrawn. The parents 
expect it, the class teachers practise it, 
are among their excuses. ' . . 

Nevertheless, the competent stu- 
dents manage very well without it, 
much to thfcir surprise. The poor ones 


development and behaviour modifica- 
tion techniques. ^ . 

This is not to suggest that SwrassK 
a nation of vicious bullies. Tney m 
generally courteous and gentle wn i 


d gentle wur 

great respect for the elderly and 
fondness for the young. Children bk 
brought up to be obedient and beaut® 


h i n ,_ c . _ T’T "“*• u* probably resort to it behind their tutors' 

bfozqs to avoid a beating. ... silent tears wert} streaming down the backs, despite the hours spent on child 


uruiigiu up iu ue . 

is accepted as a necessary paitot [» 
Traditional culture Is Stronger than w 
other parts of Southern Africa ■ . u 
factor may be the emphasis on 
tioning obedience to the yataest* 
one’s elders, which results in *.•» 

conservative society. . . ■ ,_ k 

However, an educated urbane®* 
emerging which no longer |[n<jWS 
names oT its chiefs and family hes w. 
weakening. , ^ 

Methods are., becoming ^ 

their elders push in front of them 
queue for the cattle pip- 

. Edith 



MALAYS!/ 


.... enraged couple • pressed 
charge? wltfr the police after thdr Son 


im* ***** 


tougher action against teachers Who rwmmslbfo (rfqrmeV NUtP fa mth 

helped to expose a humber qf.reeept taken. ; a r? ■■•“•TV”.' 

cases, Is putting pr^sure6n,thecdaea, \.i The NUTP has revealed that ouf bf 
tlrm ministry to crack dawn rnTdirli ' .v... 


have never gone beyond reprimanding 1 
or transferring them. . ‘ . 

r ■ According to the Ministry’s gudde- 
, Ub^.wt corppral punishment, only the 

■ boadfegcher, principal or an appointed 
;;te^er In charge of dfrclplinecan give 

rarboraj ; punishment which U re*- 
•; tnded to cafring boysori thehand or 

■' buttocks. ■!-.■.• 

frsytholdfly department of 

■ Ufriveiraity of Malaya, claims that 

■ reports^ Indicate, mat mOny teachers 


engaged in. tjtese cniiol acUi were trien- 
bdly unstable and uhflt to teach. / M 
Bujang UUs.the deputy educa- 
■HtMl minister j said he had recelveda 
report tM it many teachers were suffer- 


claim ; that erueuy, i HU, ‘„7h l nons" 
tlon lit the classroom, are MgE. ^ 
schoblchildrep learri to get 

:SC8kj»gfl| 

epr tyltb rubber bands anj 
. slmUiti- practices, 
been pminte wgjjft gcEocbT® 
children! In JSSfctW 

j shoUJd. they say, 
wliy a wH® ^yjng^. 

have npt. grownup to J* ■ 
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Science briefing 

Or- John Cooper is right to ask about 
.he Government’s plans for training 
medalist teachers to implement the 
Acs policy of balanced science for all 
/■fgS* July 17)- Of course teachers 
peed and deserve massive support to 
enable them to meet this important 
curriculum challenge. The Govern- 
ment rigidly believes that the curricu- 
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letters 



young people 
tlon which is 


i)on which is broad and balanced is 
put of their minimum entitlement. 
*But it is a bit late now to start 
worrying about double science. The 
Secondary Science Curriculum Re- 
view has been talking, writing, plan- 
ning and consulting teachers about it 
for several years and Dudley was one 
of the first l.e.a.s to get involved. So 
Mr Cooper has had plenty of opportu- 
nities to make his voice heard. 

Has he only just noticed what is 
happening? Did he not read Science 
Hi : A Statement of Policy or did he 
not realize that the DBS meant what it 
aid when it used the word “policy”? 
Does he not know that the develop- 
ment of double award balanced scien- 
ce courses have the support of a long 
Ibi of influential and prestigious 
bodies including the Association of 
Science Education, the Council for 
National Academic Awards, National 
Association of Head Teachers,, the 
Secondary Heads Association, the 
Headmasters Conference, the Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Colleges and 
Hie Standing Conference on Universi- 
ty Entrance. 

As well as being out of touch with 
developments in the politics of science 
education in recent years, Mr Cooper 
has clearly not read the Better Science 
* and, if he teaches in Dudley, that 


strange because the l.e.a. has pro- 
vided every school with a copy. If he 
had read it he would know that the 
SSCRls not advocating the disappear- 
ance of physics, chemistry and biology. 

Indeed some of the most promising 
double award courses keep the three 
fflbjecb quite separate, but insist that 
they be taught in a co-ordinated way 
wthat all students study all three up 
(oil Moreover, the SSCR stresses the 
■pittance of choice in science educa- 
I would, for example, refer 
drabtera to our curriculum guide, 
“to Science: How to plan andmaii- 
V me curriculum. ' 

Jttow that many good science 
rotors are Excited about teaching the 
** courses L and there are many 
afferent versions. As for running 
... well. 
Up on the 

■J* °f things that are being proposed 
post- IS education. He surely 

king mfi f* tQ CDU ^ lt out a B a * n 

J0HNHEANEY 

{wJands Region SSCR co-ordlnafor 
jgjjgire College of HE 





Too little, too late 

Sir - In your article, “DES says race 
monitoring must be voluntary 1 ^ (TES, 
July 31), you say that the Depart- 
ment’s circular on ethnically-based 
statistics on school pupils was wel- 
comed by the Commission for Racial 
Eauality. Only up to a point. 

First, we note the timing of the 
exercise. It is six years since the 
collection of ethnically-based statistics 
was recommended by the Rampton 
Committee. It is now proposed that 
something should start in September 
1988. It will therefore be several years 
before the facts are established. 

Second, we also note, at a time when 
educational directives are flying all 
over the place, the heavy emphasis on 
the voluntary nature of tne exercise. If 
local authorities are to have to rely 
entirely on the voluntary principle, it 
must be possible that they will end up 
without the information needed on 
which to plan effectively. 

There is a contrast here with the 
no-nonsense approach of the Man- 
power Services Commission, which 
has undertaken the collection of ethnic 
data both quickly and comprehensive- 
ly and, having discovered where things 
are going wropg. has been able to set 
about trying to improve matters. 

O si sic omnes. 

PETER NEWSAM 
Chairman 

Commission for Racial Equality 
Elliott House 
10/12 Allington Street 
London SVvl 


How sceptics can 
achieve valuefrom 
pupil records 


Sir - I was surprised to note that a 
major topic of discussion at a recent 
GCSE conference (TES, July 24) was 
employers’ doubts about records of 
achievement. 

1 am interested to know what in- 
formation regarding the development 
of records of achievements and the 
types of documentation being pro- 
duced by schools was available to these 
employers who “time and time again” 
raised doubts. 

This project's work with employers 
and trainers, both large and small, has 
been most positive. However, we 
would not expect employers to be 
receiving full records of achievement 
with letters of application, nor would 
we expect them to be used as a direct 
selection device in the same way as 
some appear to use “skill tests”. 

In this brief reply it is not possible to 
do justice to the value of the processes 


and product of records of achievement 
and the positive view wc have experi- 
enced from employers. However, I do 
offer the facility to any industrial or 
commercial sceptic to contact me. I 
would be most interested to hear their 
views and would very much like to 
inform them more about this project’s 
experience. 

1 will also seriously consider their 
suggestions to mnkc the summary 
documentation of greater value to 
them, provided these suggestions arc 
compatible with the other three pur- 
poses outlined in the DES Policy 
Statement 1984. 

PAUL SYKES 
Regional Co-ordinator 
East Midlands Record of Achieve- 
ment Project 
Robinswood House 
Robinswood Road 
Nottingham 


Level pegging 

Sir - It has been reported recently that 
employers are sceptical about the 
value ofGCSE examinations as indica- 
tors of ability and may prefer to set 
their own lests. There is talk of the 
“cut-off point” and a disregard for 
anyone with grades other than A, B ur 
C. All this is, of course, lethal to the 
hopes and ideals of the new system. 
And yet it comes as no surprise at all to 
those of us in the schools for whom the 
dangers have been apparent from the 
ouLsct. 

There is, however, one way of 
saving the situation. Modern linguists 
have for a number of years been 
making increasing use of terms like 
“level five” for the assessment of 
achievement in the Graded Test 
scheme and musicians have a similar 
system in the Associated Board exams. 
These represent a natural progression 
in the acquisition of skills fromlevel or 
grade one to level eight, for example. 

Grade descriptions such as these 
could be introduced for all subjects 
instead of the old ABC system. And if 
it were not possible to use them at first, 
they could at least be introduced in 
parallel with the letter grades until 
such time as they could supersede 
them. 

P J R MASON 

Head of modern languages 

Worksop Collage 

Worksop 

Nous 


Advisers’ case 

Sir - In the light of so much publicity 
for members of the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers continuing their 
withdrawal of labour, I can t help 
wondering why the grievances of edu- 
cational psychologists and advisers get 
so little media attention. They are 
being told that they will not be paid a 
salary commensurate with their col- 
leagues in the schools, as has been the 
case for at least 12 years. 

Most are paid according to head- 
teacher scales, ranging from group 7 to 
group 11, and have a contract of 
employment to prove it. They are all 
graduates from the classroom but 
there the difference ends, for they 
don’t enjoy the 14 weeks’ holiday a 
year - they manage with a mere six 
weeks. 

1 Their working day is longer too, 


ling at 

4.45pm, if they are lucky. When they 
are not lucky they are working at 
teachers* centres or attending gov- 
ernors’ meetings, and it would surprise 
some people to learn just how often 
these extras occur. They don’t get paid 
for this “overtime”. 

Unlike most teachers, they need a 
car to do their job quickly and effi- 
ciently, and although they can claim a 
mileage allowance towards the run-' 
nine costs they receive no help with the 
capital outlay. 

The other difference is they have 
never gone on strike. So for all those 
valueslield dear by Mr Baker, prac- 
tised so carefully by these profession- 
als, the rewards are to be a decline In' 
their living standards and, probably 
worse, a decline in their status. 

Lord Stockton recently remarked in 
his maiden speech to the House of 
Lords, that "teachers had to be shown 


that society really valued them”. It is 
no less important for society to show 
that the support services are similarly 
valued , as it is folly to separate the two. 
Their alms are the same, neither can be 
efficient without a team approach and 
a sharing of the problems. 

It follows, therefore, that society 
should know that the support services 
are being badly treated, but they 
cannot be so informed unless the 
media makes them aware of the im- 
pending crisis. 

The conclusion must surely be that 
dedication and professionalism is in- 
terpreted as weakness and the only 
wav to obtain justice is to get up ana 
fight. I for one am glad I did not give up 
my membership - of the NAS/UWT 
when I left the classroom. 

R A E SURGEON 
7 Savon Hook 
Formby 
Merseyside 


Code facts 

Sir-The Southern Regional Examina- 
tions Board acting as the Eastleigh 
district office of the Southern Examin- 


UlaUiUL uiiibv vs imv mv— ■■ — 

ing Group very much reacts any 
dirTiculties experienced by schools en- 
tering candidates for the GCSE modu- 
lar combined science as detailed in 
Caroline Adams’ letter (TES, July 31). 
This particular syllabus was originally 
a cluster group Mode 3 syllabus which 


ms purutuiai *yuavt** 
cluster group Mode 3 syllabus which 
became too large for the correspon- 
dent school to administer and hence 
was adopted by the Eastleigh office as 
a Mode 2 examination in late 1986, 
Inevitably, it took time to set up the 
appropriate machinery to rim this 
examination without any additional 
staff or resources. However, atteir 
some initial problems, the system now 
seems to be operating smoothly. 

The particular problems encoun- 
tered at Newlands School would not 
have occurred had the initial form used 
to request module papers _ received 
from me school Identified the school 
by name and/or national centre num- 
ber. Under these circumstances tlte 
office was unable fo take any action 
until the school telephoned to com- 
plain about non-reCefpt of papers. On 


this occasion an incorrect centre code 
was quoted which led to the initial 
dispatch to the wrong centre. 

On the final point concerning GCSE 
moderators, I am sure that none of the 
groups has yet completed the teams of 
examiners and moderators, as a glance 
at the advertisements in almost any 
week’s copy of The TES will confirm. 

D M BONSER 

Acting secretary. Southern Regional 
Examinations Board : 

Eastleigh Hbuse 
Eastleigh, Hants 

Moderate tuning 

Sir ~ Caroline Adams chides the 
Midland Examining Group for its 
apparent tardiness hr advertising and 
appointing GCSE chemistry modera- 
tors for 1988.' 

A few moments' thought devoted to 
.the duties and responsibilities of 
coursework 1 moderators would have 
made it clear that their primary, func- 
tion is to ensure that the tourspwork 
submitted as part of GCSE assessment ' 
is aligned to a common standard for ail 
eanmdatcs entered for the exaraino- '. 
tlon. The responsibility for the devis- 


ing, implementing and assessing of 
coursework Is the responsibility of the 
participating teachers, . their GCSE 
trainers andull jmately the members of. 
the MEG chemistry panel. 

The sample of coursework for mod- 
eration/valfdatfon is not required until 
April 30, 1988, and apart from briefing 
meetings, the moderators 'work cannot 
begin until then. 

Accepting Ms Adams’ logic would 
lead us into tbe appointment of a 
trading standards officer or the purch- 
ase of a guard dog up to two years 


Fthi Team boost 


guard dog up 
before their work commenced! 


Sir - The Midland Examining Group 
has advertised for moderators for 
GCSE chemistry, but this is to increase 
the team we already employ and to 
replace those who may retire. 

Intetnal assessment of course work 
in chemistry has been moderated since 
the MEG 16-plus joint GCE O level/ 
CSE chemistry commenced in 1984. 
The first examination for this precur- 
sor to GCSE was In 1986. 


W H CHALTON 
Chiirchfields High School 
Church Vale 
West Bromwich 



GLYN THOMAS 
Servicing Officer (Chemistry) 

The west Midlands Examinations 
Board 
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history 

Sv ir ? l ^ c editorial of 

,T P! ^ginning of this centufy 
.chronological : lnexactl- 
'• ' r '•.■ y . t ; 'Y' 
schools'' were 
Iffi' B&gfond,/ Wales was 
°i secondary 
In.tm.lffiPOs as.a result 



! fashion an enterprise culture - a case 
- peril ires of “thete’U be yuppies In the 

: These 'dVi'te centres of eicwdeitoj; 

'i were intensely popular in Wales for ; 

decades, but some critics condemned a 

■ curriculum tradition which _ seemed 

SS moKnWelsh Office ^utdBlfow 
:such an untojinafo Jg, 

educational history of the WfJsli peqr 
• pie to.be rewritten. .£• 

PAUL F JEREMY > ■■*>;;£ . 
.58 Wenallt Road " 

; Rhiwbina,, Cardiff ; . . 


Special treatment 

Slr'r North Yorkshire 'Coujity Council 
Is proposing to close Stockton Hall - 
immunity . home with education, 
without i having 'first made . adequate 
provision for-some of its most difficult 
.clients. ' ' '• 

1 1 The' National Union of Teachers 
welcomes 'many . of ;lhe •. authority's 


recommendations for childcare in uio 
community, but would wish to -pofot 
out that, as Authority; after authority, 
closes -fU. larger, institutions; without 
hny regional ovqrview. therfi Is i no 

I saftty not fo this coufrtry.and very llttid 
in the North of England. 

, Sonto of ithp youths , who - r pass 
tbr.Opgh ^twkjqn Hail are on reman ' 


accused "of'WMejil J and/or sexual oft- 
eiices. Many were disruptive in main- 


•'stream schools,. where thpy perceived 
' themselves qs failures. In the smaller 
classes, with experienced and trained: 
• : staff, which ; Stockton Hall : provides, 
these youths benefit greatly and main-' 
stream schools are relieved of- the. 
disruption which they. can cause,/ . % ■ 

'* The National Unioii of Tchchep: 
fears the loss bf the resources and the : 
. 'dissipation' of the expertise of the staff; 
. before other educational provision has' 
r been made.,' ; •; ; : i ■■ .-i' 

J - * We ftre appealing to members of the 
. county council tb. tie for. a decision on 
■ closure ; until they have Satisfied them- 
ajlyes Jpat, proper arrangements haVe! 
"been made for pupils of this kind. r 

, The county l s Special nefeds budget Is ■ 
' already stretched artd Schddls fitid 
themselves without a safety net to' deal 


with “problem” pupils now. The addi- 
tion of a further group of potentially 
disruptive pupils, without proper plan- 
ning, could well be the final siraw for 
many teachers/ ,v . 

MARGARET A JOHN . ' 

NUT divisional secretary 1 
Joseph RoWntree School . 

Hakby Road > 

New Earswick 


York 


letter* for publication should: be kept 
AS brief as posribfo knd typed ori one 
side' of (he piper oply. The Editor 
reserve* the right -la • cot -or amend 
Them. . • . 






TALK HACK 


THE TtMES EDUCATIONAL ^ 


ORACY 


Desert island discourse 


MlkeKIvf 


Arc you one of those people who fear 
the waiting room more than the den* 
list's drill? Do you prefer the anonym* 
icy of the crossword to the embarrass- 
ment of a cross examination? 

In all the talk about talk, nobody has 
come up with a cure for this crippling 
neurosis. What is there so frightening 
in the conversation on the bus or in the 
lounge bar confessional? 

As children, wc ore not aware of the 
problem, but there is a difference. The 
development of language occurs natur- 
ally within familiar play patterns. 
From isolated vocal experimentation, 
through co-operative exchanges and 
observations, talking serves as an 
accompaniment to some activity. 

Talking, however, docs not start in 
earnest until there is n brick, n sandpit 
or a muddy pool. We never want to 
discuss other people's ailments for any 
length of time. Our own problems arc 
more important. 

Only when there is n common 
agenda docs talk take off. A lime of 
crisis, a shared experience is a sure-fire 
irresistible conversation piece. What 
about being trapped in a lift? Now 
there is an agenda! 

The move to talk in the clnssroom 
has been welcomed by many, cursed 
by more. There are a million practical 

E mblems associated with organizing 
inguage development in the class- 
room. 

Agenda looms large. Discuss this 
and report back. Talk about your pets 
and do a survey, etc. But are we 
slatting at the wrong end? A lot of 
teenagers are already in the trapped 
11 rt,- dentist's waiting room dilemma. 
Their problem is lack of experience in 
Sharing the abstract agenda. Of 
1 course, we could provide thorn . with 1 

In practical Technical and Vo- 
cational Education Institute courses 
and so on it is f . naturally, easier to 
encourage talk while working, co- 
operating. Their hands are occupied, 
the embarrassment is at bay. But in 
English sessions we are reduced, in the 
mam, to abstract discussion. 

Abstract discussion is the last and 
most sophisticated stage in language 
development, yet we are confronting 
classes dally with this cosmic im- 
ponderable. 

lout it to the test with two groups of 
GCSE fourth-years. “This morning 
you are going to. talk, for 15 minutes. . 


There is no agenda. I will not ask you 
to talk about any subject or ask you to 
report back or write about it. The only 
rule is that you choose a partner to talk 
to and do not talk or listen to any other 
person until the time is up. Any 
questions?" 

If there arc no questions, simply say: 
"Begin talking”. In my classes, the 
response varied from joyful amaze- 
ment to sullen suspicion. The first few 
minutes needed monitoring, but soon 
the majority had the idea and began 
thrashing around for common ground. 

“It's like being on a desert island", 
was one enlightened comment. I was 
tempted to mention the trapped lift, 
but refrained out of clinical objec- 
tivity. 

The first noticeable reaction was the 
almost instant relaxation to a register 
used more normally out of school. 
Their manner became adult. They 
appeared to be confident and looked 
happy. The level of noise rose to a 
theatre bar pitch, but this was transi- 
tory in both groups. 

Silence in some pairs was punctu- 
ated by body noises, coin tapping, 
finger tapping, but after 10 minutes, 
spoken language had become the only 
activity. 

After 10 minutes, the language was 


supplemented by increased gesture" 
and occasional physical contact. The 
normally less articulate were in the 
throes of lengthy discourse, whereas 
the "chatterers" resorted to elaborate 
body language. It became obvious that 
limits of oracy were being recognized 
and tested. . 

Snippets of dialogue were fascinat- 
ing and exciting, particularly as the 
agenda revealed itself to be language 
itself. One conversation broke into 
hysterical laughter over a mispronun- 
ciation: 

“The four oarsmen of what?” asked 
one. 

“The Apoc - no, horsemen !" 

The rest of the group frowned at 
their loudness. 

Towards the end of the session it 
became apparent that the exercise was 
a success. Using a n old exam technique 
they were told to finish off the sentence 
they were speaking. Amid good- 
natured amusement, the silence fell. 

It was important not to question or 
discuss, ana for the tencher this is the 
hardest part of language teaching. 
Nevertheless, feedback came later in 
the day during casual conversation 
with two students. 

“That was good. I enjoyed that", 
volunteered the class cynic. 

“It's funny isn’t it, talking about 
words?" said her friend. 

“U's hard", said the cynic, “but it's 
good. I enjoyed it". 

Next week I'll set an agenda. I think 
they’ll enjoy that too. We might even 
write about it. 


Mike Kivi teaches English in Cheshire. 



CAREER BREAKS 


Demands for supply 


Catherine Thorne* 


“How do you take time out of teaching 
without slipping down the career lad- 
der?" asks Mary Cruickshank in her 
article “Time out" (TES, July 10). The 
experiences of most women will lead to 
a terse reply “You don’t". On the 


SeSSV 




optimistic side, however, are the signs 
that at last education authorities are 
waking up to the fact that women who 
have a break in their careers to raise 
their children do not forget all they 
know or lose all their skills - indeed 
they may actually be gaining some. 

Most of my experience has been in 
primary schools, where the majority of 
dassteachers are ! women, and the 
majority of heads and deputies are 
men. T believe this discrepancy is 
partly due to women's break in service 
at a crudat age. 

Many woman want to bring up their 
own families, which means a break in 
full-time teaching of about 10 years - 
not the five years so often quoted. 
During this- period they often under- 
take supply teaching in many different 
types of Schools. - My own experience 
encompassed every age from four to 
16, reception class to secondary PE, 


mm 


area primary. Without exception the 
heads and staff were helpful and 
supportive. 1 certainly learned more in 
those years than on any theoretical 
course I have attended. 

In addition to this range of experi- 
ence that only supply teaching can 
provide, women who have brought up 
their own families have a unique 
insight Into the role of parents, invalu- 
able to a teacher. 



• ; • ■ EAUNQ COLLEGE of Higher Education 

Library & Informatlon Studles 

★. BA (Hona) in Library A Information Studies, 3 yeafe full lime. 

POSTGRA6UATE DIPLOMA In. Library & Information Studies, 1 year full- 
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- "• Admissions, Boom No. 329 
‘ ; of Higher Edcetton, 

" FREEPOST, London, W5 6RF. Tel: 01-679 4111. 
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RETAKING 

fjjfl or A LEVELS? ^ ■ . 

One taftn and one year courses 
irith.ataphadt.ee written, presentation, 
iaexain cOndlUpna. 

AU Board* and subjects an offered, end 
the examination record Jr excellent. 

BftQWN *^WN??SoRIAL COiAME 


WRITING REFERENCES 

The art of euphemism 

John Bishop 


Government devolution of more re- 
sponsibility to heads has led to more of 
tneir work reaching the classroom 
teacher. So, as a sixth form group 
tutor, you are asked to write UGCA 
and PCAS references. What’s the 
problem? You know the student. 
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Unfortunately, when a woman final- 
ly decides that family commitments 
permit her to apply for a permanui 
job, the doors are often dosed to her. 
College leavers and redeployed staff 
have priority. The average woman' 
accepts this - she can’t really do 
anything else - and goes back to supply 
teaching until at last she manages to 
grab a full-time job, probably ua- 
wanted by anyone else. 

A few years later she derides to 
apply for a scale post or deputy 
headship and at last the whole irony of 
her situation is brought home to hcr- 
according to advisers she hasn't had 
enough experience, and the job goo to 
a man 10 years her junior who hu 
probably taught in two schools at the 
most , across an age-range of about in 
years (they tend to stick to upper 
juniors). . 

1 feel that a real appreciate w 
supply teaching and supply teadtrns 
long overdue, In other protean 
part-time and temporary work b 


should be so undervalued in a art* 
dominated numerically, if not profes- 
sionally, by women. 

For these reasons I would ur® p 
organizers of KIT, the East siao 
Keeping In Touch scheme, and an) 
other similar group to maintain a tug 
profile with their education au bwty 
and local advisory body, so ttetwfe® 
the crunch comes they, are not 

looked. L 

Catherine Thome is a primary school 
teacher ■ 

The industry, determination and 

perseverance section is easier. 
what is required” is “sometimw tens 
up for lessons"; “works steadHy e 
"does the minimum” and 
work more steadily means doc®, , 
even do the minimum". ' 

Perspnal qualities should . 
slide off the 4 pen: “Neat, polite 
organized" is ’‘vacuous"; and stwj. 
well-balanced, mature equate 
Pleasant, friendly, 

"feckless", while. “soaable and «T 

going” is “totally uninterested but f® 
girls .-For rebels, use "outspoken 
“arrogant"; “has SSri 

humour” for ‘‘sarcastic 
s in ch 
n’ 
iciiu 


challenges in higher education 
there- is a darts . league. • ^ 

OK? No problem, is there? Ljg. w 
Word processor, . You I bav ti ^ 
browse through the jobs sf . f 

any careers in sellin g this wee 

John Blshop no lo tiger writes riff 
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FEATURES 


T hey say there are two arid tests of a good 
holiday: the first is, “Would you recom- 
mend it to someone else?” The second 
is, “Would you go back?" I wonder if the 
same is true oF careers? 

The subject arose on a recent trip to see 
relatives in Ireland. The pressure for higher 
education in the Republic of Ireland is such that 
most university faculties admit on a points 
system. In their leaving certificate, an A- means 
five points, an E is one. Obviously the higher the 
M mber of points, the better the candidate. On 
paper, at least. 

Hie highest numbers of points at the moment 
are required for admission to medical and 
veterinary schools and for vocational subjects like 
engineering. Unemployment may be bad here, 
but it's a great deal worse in Ireland with students 
lighting for places in subjects which look as if they 
vill lead to jobs. 

There are few if any interviews. Consequently, 
many a doctor is woefully unable to cope with the 
simple human demands of his profession, having 
von his place on the strength of a brilliant 
academic career. Personality and more human 
qualities, which might be assessed at interview, 
ere not taken into consideration. Similarly in 
veterinary science, straight As do not guarantee 
m affinity with animals, and you could plead all 
you like that you've run b form since the age of 12 
end helped at the local vet’s since you were 15, and 
bred rare spiders for export in the last two years - 
it all counts for nothing if the grades aren’t right. 

1 realize it's probably not so different in Britain 
in tbese days of accountability and justifying one's 
existence in higher education, but it does seem to 
be more acute in Ireland. There are, after ail, only 
four universities, and the cost of attending them is 
prohibitive unless you live in the university cities 
of Dublin, Cork and Galway - and not easy even 
then. 

So there we were, chewing the fat round the 
kitchen table into the small hours, in the way of 
families gathered together once in a blue moon. 
Largely at the behest of the eldest son of the 
hmily, the subject turned to careers. Matthew is 


Hidden benefits 


Sally Mayo takes a frank look at the attractions 
of a teaching career 


You never create a 
M of awe when 
youannounce: 

“Pm a teacher”. 
More likely you’ll 
be greeted with 
yawns and cliches 


Wf way through his leaving certificate course, 
^ which way now? 

■ The four adults at the table covered a range of 
Qualifications between them: a doctor, currently 
Joking in sessional clinics for the Family 
Wring Association; a civil engineer, running a 
spril family building firm; a PhD in geology, now 
*orking fqr the Government in' oil exploration; 
®« nie, with an MA in English, teaching English 
, comprehensive school. 

: ijappeared that the one with the greatest Job 
Mtlsfaction was the doctor. She admitted having 
‘pofen medicine in the first place because she 
not then have to think again at the end of 
degree course about what to do. And she was 
Fleetly happy with how it had all worked opt. 
®e would recommend it. 

experience was backed up by other friends 
out university days, also encountered °° 



"Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach . . 

By contrast, the whole world thinks doctors are 
wonderful: they may have been madcap medical 
students, but they assume a mantle of ultimate 
1-can-savc-your-Life respectability the day they 
qualify. Even an unemployed doctor does not 
cease to be able to save your life if he has to. No, if 
it's status you want, you can’t beat medicine. 

Money? Well, excuse me while wc fall off our 
chairs laughing. If you' re after the loot, you won't 
be a teacher. Not a financial perk in sight, for 
instance: the company engineer may get a car, 
BUPA membership, whatever, but not the 
teacher. 

And sadly, as money was the bottom line for 
the engineer, money is the magic word for most 
youngsters these days. Everyone wants the good 
life, the high salary, the visible rewards for effort 
and talent. From where we four were standing, it 
looked as if law, accountancy, the City, business 
management, computers, and to some extent, 
medicine and dentistry, offered the highest 
rewards. 

Significantly, all of these offered what teaching 
does not: the opportunity for differentiating 
between people with the same nominal qualifica- 
tions. He is better at it, he earns more; he works 
harder, he earns more. You could be the best 
teacher in the world, and the limitations on your 
pay would be as rigid as if you were the worst. By 
qualification, years of service and position 
achieved, you may be judged, and that's it. 
Sunshine. Mark till midnight, take trips to the 
moon, excel in the class nnd it makes not a jot of 
difference to the pay cheque. 

Holidays? A bit of n sore point in Ireland, 
where the holidays seem to be longer than ours 
and schools finish at the end of June, returning at. 
the beginning of September. Many an Irish 
teacher takes off for the summer camps of 
America, and a little mare loot. But young 
Matthew poured scorn on the holidays as a reason 
for choosing teaching: “I don’t want a job if the 
best part about it is not having to do it for four 
months a year." Well said, that young man. 

Someone made the point that at least teachers 


"America?”, the wife had a nervous breakdown 
and was consigned to a psychiatrist’s care for six 
months. In company terms, to turn down a move 
because of family illness was acceptable - not 
wise, but possible perhaps once; to turn it down 
because your wife said no was the kiss of death to 
career prospects. The psychiatrist later remarked 
that this particular wife had found the only means 
at her disposal for staying where she was against 
the wishes of her husband’s employers. 

Civil eriaineering on your own, as in this case 
™Sh g 7L* buildingfirm, ™n. pM. 

tes* ***• *» iss 

solicitors, suppliers and bank managers. The 
bottom line was always money, and a capacity to 
manage money and men was infinitely more 
important than any inherent skills you might have 
with a theodolite.;. 


university Days, also encouniei^u uu 

One was a consultant general physician in a 
■“V county hospital -'Tm a pills man, I don’t go 

to for c *“ ’ - ‘ ' — ‘ 


--. cutting arid .chopping!” U’s difficult to 
fliVBage. anyone more clearly delighted with bis 


..diricsj arid was similarly pleased with how “life" 
Wu wbfktdl out. The part-time work gave her 
c *rcer states, and she still had time to be a mother 

mo** .1 • • 


"Wt Of the week, 
irtir ,C ^ Engineer was quite Specific in his 
useful since, ^Jatthew was actually most 
•Wously tohslderihg-a civil engineering degree 
ttorfr, carije the wqrd of wisdom- Why 

^ there are tyvb . ways to be a civil engineer: 
.^WVcpmpany or ori youf qWn. If ypii’ie in a big 
3# ‘^definition you get moved every time 
iff ^Pulshes-.the engineer quoted has worked 
, Chichester, Scunthbrpe and Edin- 
varipiis ds a hospital, a steel 
^ri'Oppingcentre v“I drewthe line”; he 
i'^^^|o^they ; tried -to send ine to a North Sea 

ffeUtattaii — li-.iui — rience In 


itn a meouuuw.. 

The engineer thought briefly, and said: Be a 
solicitor". 


The PhD, for the purposes or this argument, 
was more a philosopher thari a geologist. He Was a 
government geologist, rather thatran oil-corn- 
° • nil tkfc pna<nf-*r* reason! 
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pany employee, for all the engineer’s i reasons 
about moving a family round^the world as 


the 


about moving a lanuiy 

wells dried up. They both saW the quality of home 
life- as a vital ingredient of a happy middle age, 
and for that, they declared, ybu need roots. - 
What Concerned him w^s the definition of 
higher' education which left youngsters pursuing 
odv voraUpdalqualiBcBtfons- law, accoufllancy, 
dentistry.' In hlsxdeal world, there jW»uld be room 
af univenity for the! Greek and Latin sriiolan, the, 
.And nniltical students, the 'extended 


engineering expcrwiiw u. 
p. u t^hoW" ; do; you r feci when a Wife arid 

^'MlyW Jnkufcb' a nQmadfo.Ilfe? ‘^£3' siudenrs^ihB^exlended 


want or can afford, such days may be gone. 

The philosopher argued that if the progress of 
most careers was out of what you were trained to 
do - promoted teachers teach less, engineers 
manage and don't set out sites - he could see no 
particular reason for picking a vocational subject 
in the first place. Be educated for its own sake, he 
pleaded, and wony about what to do later - the 
services, the civil sendee, . management, edu- 
cation, administration, travel. He painted a rosy 
picture of'the possibilities, .and young Matthew 
lopkcd rather sceptical; . • 

It was a salutary lesson that teaching was barely 
considered worth a mention. By the assembled 
company, there was an almost instant dismissal of . 
its charms. Why? Well, I suppose everyone felt 
that they had had experience of teaching, from 
one side of the fence or the other. Medicine and 1 
engineering were mystery worlds to the rest of us r 
but teaching -it’s so familiar to all of us, Isn’tit? 


And for every good teacher wp recall, there are 
three who weren't so hot. and in lhe.way of things, 


those! are 1 the ones who generate the good 
midnight stories. . 

the engineer hod had a teacher so bad, you 
could light a newspaper fa the front row of his 
class, and he continued to teach through the 
srrioke. (I wasn't convinced that he was such a bad 
tcacheri rifet l iet it ppss.j The doctor had failed 1 
oneof her A levels the first time roilnd because 
the teacher simply did riot cover the syllabus- as 
she discovered when she changed schools and got . 
a different, teacher. ■ 

Sot first. there ^ was, familiarity: Then there was 


status ^yop never create a hush of awe, when 1 : 
you announce: “l am h teacher”. More likely 


: you announce: "ran ■ teacher. Mqrt Ukely 
fcjroiiTf be. ’greeted t with yawns and cl^hds like 

;• r 


*/ don’t want a job 
if the best part 
about it is not 
having to do it for 
four months a year’ 


had job security. I'm not sure that's true any 
Longer, what with falling rolls and -compulsory 
redeployment. The engineer said: “In my indus- 
try you don’t get redeployed, you get unem- 
ployed.” That was unarguable'. Even if the days of 
absolutely guaranteed employment are number- 
red, we do enjoy an astonishing degree of 
security, In a peculiar way; 1 wasn't sure that was 
a strength: back to those bad teachers we all know 
- they are harboured by our blanket security as 
surely as are the best, and they stay as no good 
advertisement for the profession, 

1 1 seemed that while many jobs could offer you 
good and bad facets, which you might have to 
weigh up in deciding your future, there was little 
to recommend teaching at all. And it surely 
wasn’t just us: look at the ads in The TES for 
books about “How to escape" from teaching; 
look at the advertisement put in recently by a 
television company, saying they’d had so many 
applications for a job they simply couldn't reply to 
them all; look at the slack of articles on the 
features’ editor's desk about mid-life .crises, in 
teachings Perhaps even look at your own night- 
mares, where the marking grows to mountains, 
4Z finally rebels, and your feet are caught in ; 
quicksand, no matter how the rest of you squirms. 

Is it really that bad? Not on a day when the sun 
shines, perhaps, nnd one youngster hands in an 
essay which rocks you on your heels and makes 
you think, “Hey, I helped him get there". Not 
when another asks if anyone can help him think of 


a good metaphor for the North Wind - and you 
: think, “Whee, he knows what n metaphor is!” - 
and someope in the class does, and It's better (ban 


any you had in mind. Not when someone comes 
fn. Educatlng-Rita-Esque, and says: “Isn’t Gra- 
ham Qtcene wonderful?’’, even if you don't; 
agree. But Lam reminded of Jinnes Joyce, and 
sometimes such epiphanies arc rare. Are they, 
i enough to .sustain a life? . My doctor friends 
' certainly look as If they are feeding on more solid 
■ fare'.. • .• 

■ don’t say* “So leave 4 *, because that's an option 
that is open to few. And. I suppose I’m more 
concerned with advice you'd give than with advice 
:W6 wish we had taken,. Though it's a point - 
' knowing what you do now,, would you choose 
teaching if you had your (imopgain? And if young 
Mathew sat before you, eager for the wisdom of 
the' way you chose ip the, world, would you advise 
Hfrit.w terich? , ' 5, 
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Hu* long path to abolition 


'“Children’s Petition" presented to Par- 
liament, describes sufferings of 17th- 
century schoolchildren “'of that nature 
as to make our schools to be not merely 
houses of correction but of prostitution, 
in this vile way of castigating in use, 
wherein our secret parts, which are by 
nature shameful, and not to be unco- 
vered, must be the anvil exposed to (he 
immodest eyes and filthy blows of the 
smitcr . . .". 

Revised version of Petition published, 
aiming to persuad c M Ps'l o sponsor bi 1 1 to 
control use of corporal punishment. 
Poland abolishes school beating (NB: 
Greece. Italy, Iceland and Luxembourg 
have never permitted school corporal 
punishment). 

Netherlands abolishes. 

Clarendon Commission's report on nine 
public schools says: “Corporal punish- 
ment has . . . greatly diminished". 
Belgium abolishes. 

Austria abolishes. 

Two women members of the London 
School Board attempt unsuccessfully to 
abolish heating of girls mid infants in 
Board schools. 

France abolishes. 

London schoolboys strike: one of four 
demands is an end to cutting. 

Finland abolishes. 

Society for the Reform of School Disci- 
pline asks London County Council 
Education Committee to abolish. 

Flogging in the army is banned. 

Soviet Union abolishes. 

Turkey abolishes. 

A sub-area of one local education 
authority bans corporal punishment for 
18 months after a teacher loses his 
temper and injures a pupil; re-intro- 
duced after protests from teachers, 
police and parents. 

Norway abolishes. 

Joint National Union of Teachera/Asso- 
Gallon of : Education. , Committee* 

■i- meuforandtttrt fo'Bddfd bf Education 
says: “Corporal punishment is rapidly 
disappearing from public elementary 
schools". 

Ministry of Education asks teacher 
organizations what they feel about a 
change in the law - universal response is 
“no change". 

Committee Against Corporal PUnish- 
mqnt in Schools is formed with 50 MP 
supporters.. 

Peter Freeman MP raises abolition in 
Parliament; minister responds . that 
Notional Foundation for Educational 
Research is to look into ’effect of 
rewards and* punishments in schools: 
Birching ns judicial purtishment is abo- 
lished! rtUK (remains in Isle of Man). 

- Rumania abolishes. 

■ Portugal abolishes. 

NFER publish report: researchers bad 
found just.13 schools operating without 
corporal punishment. Survey of teacher 
opinion shovi/ed 89.-2 per cept agreeing 
that corporal ‘punishment should - be 
retained as. a- last resort. 77:8 per cent - 
• ; “slixiiigly in favour” and juSt3.5 per 

- cent proposing It should be made illegal . 
Minister. Florence Horsburgh declines 
to act, ;’.-- 

. Ministry administrative memorandum - 
■. insists that state schools must keep a 
' . 'punishment. book. ■ ■ 

: Flogging in navy i* abolished:. ■ 

■ ■ Sweden abolishes. •• •: - / \ ■; 

; ' . Rcpbrt of Advisory Council on Trcal- 
' jfnent of Offehders. Co^porp/ Pjpi^/t- 

■ went, fldvfs& : shrdngj.y agdihst its use in 

- prispna.; \\ ,- 

' . Newsom Report Waff' Oq^Fufufe states:- 

■ ’ “We share the : disquiet Of those heads , 
> - Who . feej that Corporal punishment js - 
.lllfoly td' delay ;rathcr than W promote 
the growth pEself-disdplInfc and that It is 
, . humiliating to Staff and pupils^. ' - 

• • NUT in memorandum io! Flowden 
Council (Inquiring Into primary educ*; . 

.'lion) argufcs for “the retention of khe 
: right of tho tocher to decide on the use 
' Of corporal ;puhi^bment .- 
' Survey of tpkeher opiaipn carried 'out 
7 ■ for Pldwden Council shows 88.3 pCr 
ccntstiJlfaVOurlng fforpbraj punishfoeht 

• • J ‘as a last rfi| 9 ri; ? 'i <•? !■ }?■ /■ - a"- ■ 
■ . (^rns.- penmark :dnC Spain abolish- 

: 1 Corporal .gfoil&hnictii. rip p^ohs and 
b6rstals ; is, abollshed. plowdetl Report 
Children . and\ their Primary > Schools 
\ . r f^tPO»dnd»i.hflhn|ng^ 

ment h» state and iWjdPpnf^!A,^99 <i J?r» 



The beaters beaten 


F rom tomorrow, one of the hardest-won 
reforms in British education takes effect: 
the abolition of corporal punishment in 
all state-supported education in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

Just over a year ago, MPs in the House of 
Commons voted by a majority of one for abolition 
. v. after a tbree-and-a-balt^our debatc and against 
the advice of education ministers, irtclridlhgthc 
Secretary of State, Mr Kenneth Baker. But 
parliamentary initiatives to ban school beating 
have a very long history. In 1669, a petition was 
presented to Parliament by a “lively boy” on 
behalf of schoolchildren to protest at . the 
severities of school discipline of this nation". 

Our continuing national enthusiasm for beating 
schoolchildren over the past three centuries has 
riot been the least embarrassing of our colonial 
: legacies: the United .States, Australia, ■ New 
Zealand and South ' Africa remain the most 
prominent world relentionists. Poland became 
.. the first country on record to abolish, corporal 
punishment In 1783- Eire's decision to ban it in 
1982 left the UK alone in Europe. ■ 

The campaign to. end school beatiog in this 
century began to gather momentum with the 
public launch of the Sodety of Teachers Opposed 
to Physical Punishment (STOPP) in 1968, STOPP 
must take the credit for keeping the issue in the 
public eye over the past two decades. The society 
has hounded the inevitable handful of sadists who 
have found a haven for their perversion in our 
schools. It has. exposed 1 the dishonesty, of those 
who have pretended .that corporal punishment 
was used only aa a “last resort", that it was “dying . 
out" ...of its own adbord: $tOpFs analysis of ; . 
published puplshfoent-book figures , revealed an 
.eslimated> total of. a quarter of a million school 
beatings. a . year ip England alone In the 1980s. 

The society gradually embarrassed educational 
organizations and>. eventually) even the teacher 
Untpns info "adopting an abolitionist stance. (It 
was undoubtedly the unions’ fierce and even ■ 

. passionate defence of the right to beat sdioolchil- 
dreij wh(ch prevented: previous eoveramedts’: 

. from removing it.) And it wflS STOPP whiph led, 
the detailed parliamentary- lobbying which cal- - 
urinated in : the one-ydfo : Corrtmbhs victory; 
(Mrs Thatcher’a evening out with Nancy Reagan I 
op the night. of the vote helped too,)' : : 


Corporal punishment 
is banned in state 
schools from tomorrow . 
Peter Newell of STOPP 
celebrates a hard won 
victory 


There have been other milestones: the New- 
som and Plowden Reports' opposition to corporal 
punishment In the Sixties (Lady Plowden later 
became STOPP’s patron); the first local. educa- 
tion authority bans la the Seventies (the Inner 
London Education Authority was the first to 
abolish in its primary schools in 1973, and 
Haringey became the first to abolish in all the 
schools it controlled in 1979). 

In 1976 two Scottish mothers, Mrs Grace 
Campbell and Mrs Jane Cosans, and their sons, 
started the long process which led to the Euro- 
pean Courf of Human Rights in Strasbourg 
insisting that UK parents’ objections to school 
beating must be respected. The judgment was 
delivered on February 25, 1982. From that date, 
abolition seemed inevitable, if only to fulfil the 
UK’s International treaty obligations embodied 
in European . human rights machinery. 

. But the Government, adopted a minimalist 
approach, Wasting millions of pounds of public 
money defending a succession of other cases at 
Strasbourg,, and wasting months of civil servants’ 
and parliamentarians’ time on attempts, to draft 
and push through absurd legislation. that would 

* sa Ifiafy the Human ; Rights Convention without, 
, actually abolishing corporal punishment. The 
House, of Loids-, alerted and lobbied by STOPP 
-a^d the Children's T«ga| .Centre , must take the 

credit for ; exposing and rejecting' these shabby . 
compromises. ‘ . • .J; • . ' . 

• ■ rt has been a campaign with ipany martyrs; 
h^ads sacked fpr banning the qane; teachers 
sacked for revealing punishment book statistic^; 


. rt' r . / 0 ? 


“We beHeye that the kind of rela- 
;tlons|iip which ought to exist between ' 
teacher ind child cannot be built up in • • 
an AtrfiospKerein wHchthtiinflfetiodof 
physical pain is - regarded; as a normal \- i 
sanction . . Revelation's of beatings 
at Court, Lee^ approved sphool tead to . 
inqfoiy anti a hjdvit^ pf the rate of use 


to ban cane in primary -schools for 
experipieptali.peripdi oppQSition ftom ■ 
. ,lP^ .hfohchea Of NUT and National, 
^Association 0f Headteacjhers leads fov, 
. re-introdlictfon:: -Within - two , moriths. 
[-September 19: public launch of, the : 
Society of Teachers Opposed to Physicr ■ 
al PuidshmenL V .; .-r.;;'. . /' •’ 

Plorie — - - I ll ■'! v 1 ■ . 


■■ i: I-.-.-- ■ 


r " ■ Tl ' 'J VI — — i 

appear ftqm fchoott; .'drtUlur iijfofpdK; ■: i 
tinR-tpbdn ffi'sppcial fohobliwithdreW''i l 




; . pupil organizations : l)qfo pratest foati 
■v-lEhe*.:^ ; .an.: end.;tb ’caning is one of 



parents pilloried, and even losing their children to 
local authority care, because they refused to allow 
them to be beaten in school. 

But the real martyrs in their millions are those 
children and young people who have been forced 
to endure the sordid reality and the pain, whose 
educational experience has been scarred by often . 
ritualized institutional violence on a mmj 
scale; ..i 1 

Outside schools, children in the UK still rem* 
the only members of society not equally protected 
from all forms of physical assault. Parents wd 
those having “lawful control or charge* « 

children are still allowed to administer “momenta 

and reasonable” physical punishment with m- 
punity (extreme forms of physical punish^ 401 
can of course constitute a criralnal'offence)- ft* 
Scandinavian countries - Sweden, Denflun, 
Finland nnd, most recently, Norway -J** 
introduced laws which ban parental phys 4 * 
punishment and other humiliating and degrading 
treatment of children. * _■ 

In Sweden, where school corporal punishing 
was abolished in 1958, opinion polls have 
remarkable change in parental aldtudes to crow- 
rearing: between 1965 and 1981. the numW« 
parents who believe that children should 
without corporal punishment doubled non 
percent to 71 per cent; numbersofparen“ sta ~^ 
that “corporal punishment Is sometimes 0 
sary” reduced over the same period from-wp 
cent to 20 per cent. . . 

In the UK in 1981,. the govern men *JPPjJJ 
Children's Committee recommended just t» 
it was axed that we “should embark • 
progressive programme, governed by ■ tf*”. 
timescale, to eliminate the use of 
punishment On children, and young pepP 1 • 
Committee was referring to pH contexts ineW®* 
the home. .. ' 

• Tomorrow marks a giant step towards. 
fulfilment of that recommendation. . .. • H. 

Peter Newell works dt the Children s 
and is Hon Treasurer gf ih e . s 9^JL^ p] Slbe 
Opposed to Physical Punishment. STOrr ^ 
actively monitoring the . I 

• tlon oyer the next year. (STOPPJR VictO . • 

Square, tendon. E2 9PB, 01 980 &23). ^ 

■ • • tee of Inner London Teachere 
■ tioti passes resolution support* 1 ^ ■ ; 

■ tion In primary schools, Au bofit y 

1970 Inner London Edud f 1 tl °” Q uSU 
• leader Ashley BramaJl ^nou^^. 

. .: teotion to abolish in primary 

launches consultation- . ^ 

• 1971 ILEA announces primai7_»h . 

. ’ will take effect Jfmuary W Y 

1973 Second Reading of Barony w 

J. S Protection, of Mlnort.BiH. ^ ^ 

• * corporal Jpunjahmonj -^ ’ % x 
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Sections 47 and 48 of the Education (No 2) Act 
1986 coma Into effect tomorrow. Teachers and 
others who have control or charge ol children and 
wung people In school will now have no defence 
against a civil action lor assault It they use 
physical punishment (defined as anything which 
would constitute a battery, and so Including 
smacking, slapping, pulling hair, throwing chalk 
ate; physical force may ha used to avert 
Immediate danger to people or property). The law 
stops short ol making school physical punishment 
icrimlnal offence; punishment which la not 
•moderate and reasonable" already renders 
teachers and others liable to criminal 
proceedings. 

All pupils In state-supported education are 
prelected by the ban. The only ones unprotected 
are those at Independent schools whose tees are 
paldfully by their parents. 

The Department of Health and Social Security 
hat announced In a series of parliamentary 
invars that physical punishment Is to be banned 
liall the various categories of residential homes 
which Include children and young people. 


m 


an 


m - 


1958 shows that 80 per cent of them 
aged 16 are in schools where corporal 
punishment is still used. Local authority 
survey in Edinburgh during two terms in 
1973/4 shows over 10,000 instances of 
use of the "tawse” (leather strap) on 
only 70,000 pupils. 

Dennis Canavan MP introduces aboli- 
tionist private member's bill in Com- 
mons; defeated by 180 votes to 120. Mrs 
Grace Campbell and Mrs Jane Cosans 
apply to European Commission of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg, alleging 
that the UK is In breach of European 
Human Rights Convention because of 
the use of corp° ra l punishment in 
schools, and the lack of respect for 
parents' objections to it. 

Department of Education (with Shirley 
Williams as Secretary of State) Issues 
consultative letter on use of corporal 
punishment and organizes meetings; 
teacher unions refuse to attend same 
meeting as STOPP and National Union 
of School Students. 

Trades Union Congress announces 
opposition to corporal punishment “in 
principle”. European Court rules that 
judicial birching on the Isle of Man 
breaches Article 3 of the European 
Convention which outlaws “inhuman 
.'and degrading treatment or punish- 
ment”. 

STOPP appoints First paid worker - a 
full-time Education Secretory. Haring- 
ey London Borough becomes first l.e jl 
to abolish corporal punishment in all 
schools it controls. Buckinghamshire 
celebrates International Year of the 
Child - by re-introducing corporal 
punishment For infants. Sweden banB 
pareptai physical punishment and other 
hi|milia(ing treatment of children as 
part of ciWl law code. • 

Ubejal Party Council calls for immedi- 
ate abolition. Labour Party conference 
’vqtesTor abolition. 

Vabour Party National Executive calls 
on all Labour-controlled l.c.a.s to abol- 
. .•■Bhi:; STOPP; appoints Research C6- 
; ‘ . bhJinatOr to join. Education Secretary, 
v V; : Children’s Committee publishes report 
; : ’ ^commending to, the gOverment: "The 
.-!• • CK khould embark oi) a progressive 
v ' . • \ ;Ptogriunme, governed . by a specific 
; !.*v‘ 1 , - Rescale, to eliminate the use of cor- 
■ J iporal piihishmjent ' on children 
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1980' 


,1841 



•l.'iU'/ .'^atirlga in England alone, based on 
of punishment books collected 

vs. . - • 



corporal punishment, in case 
h •'i-r -r.; v^ught by Grace Campbell- and Jane 


/by Grace Campbell; 

1976. In .another case de- 


1976. In another cose oe- 
f -admissible by European Com-, 
Vr$ X v UK, Department of 


ttfbh abreds. aa ipatt of “friendly 


s that “the 


1983 


1984 


use of corporal punishment may in 
certain circumstances amount to treat- 
ment contrary to Article 3". NUT 
conference overwhelmingly passes re- 
solution declaring opposition to corpor- 
al punishment in schools. George 
Younger. Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, calls on Scottish l.e.a.s to set 
themselves realistic target dates - 
perhaps by end of 1983/84 session at 
latest - for completing abolition. Circu- 
lar from Church of England General 
Synod Board of Education calls on all 
Anglican schools to “phase out and 
ultimately abolish the practice". Eire 
abolishes, leaving UK as only European 
country to retain school beating. 
European Commission declares 
another case concerning school beating 
admissible. National Association of 
Head Teachers. Secondary Heads 
Association, Ulster Teachers' Union 
and National Association of Welsh 
Teachers all adopt abolitionist policies. 
Catholic Education Council calls on 
schools to phase out corporal punish- 
ment. SDP’s policy-making body votes 
for corporal punishment to be phased 
out over five years. DES Issues con- 
sultative paper Corpora! Punishment In 
Schools on how to implement the 
European Court judgment; proposes 
parental “opt-out" scheme. STOPP 
publishes Once Every Nineteen Seconds 
- the society’s “conservative estimate” 
of the frequency of school beatings in 
England and Wales - based on punish- 
ment book statistics from 27 l.e.a.s. 
Finland passes Child Custody and 
Rights of Access Act, making parental 
corporal punishment illegai. 

STOPP survey of school prospectuses in 
60 "beating’’ l.e.a.s reveals 94 per cent 
of boys' secondary schools retain cor- 
poral punishment - 81 per cent of all 
secondary schools. Steven and Christ- 
opher Jarman, aged 15 and 14, are 
taken into care following prosecution of 
their mother for school non-attendance; 
they hail been suspended from a Mid- 
Glamorgan school because, following a 
caning given .to Christopher,, their 
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1985 


July 4i 


1986 


• w ip revise aui.e.B.*uin» 


OTOtnerrefiised to withdraw - 

statement declaring her opposition to 
corporal punishment 
January: Education (Corporal Punish- 
ment) Bill is presented to Commons:- to 
give parents a right to opt t heir children 
out of school beating. Ridiculed by 
education organizations, teacher unions 
and others as “unworkable”, “unjust”* 
“a dotty bill" etc. ; 

House of Lords votes by 108 votes to 
104 to turn Education (Corporal 
Punishment) Bill into an abolitionist 
measure. Government; withdraws. Bill. 
Government presents :mpjdf new 
Education Bill to House of Lords -no 
. . : mention of corporal punishment. •; 
Anril 17t Amendment t6 abolish corporal punish- 
ment moved with all-party support In 
• Lords, succeeds by majority or two - 94 

June 10 : At Second Reading of the Bill in the 
■ Commons, Secretary of State Kenpcth 

Baker says that the Government will 

allow a free vote on the school beating 
• ■ • issue - he himself will be voting for 
■ ' retention. Total of |.e.a.s who-teve 
abolished is 34 out of total of |16 in 
England, Wales pnd Scotland; fufther 
- seven have set da(e for abohtlon:; : 
t i MPs void for abolition by ‘231-: votes; to- 
^ U y ® 230 37 Tory MPs including eight mlnis- 
mmjoln Labour abd Alliance members 


Lesson from America 


Lynne Reid Banks on authors’ visits 


I recently spent five weeks touring the West 
Coast of the United SLates, visiting some 30 
(mainly primary) schools to talk about two 
of my children’s novels, The Indian In the 
Cupboard and Return of the Indian. 

The basic difference between authors* visits in 
the United States and here is probably money. 
But the next-most basic is that in the States, it is 
now recognized that children's reading Is “a 
threatened species" and that this is bad for the 
nation’s future. The powers -that- be - at (cost in 
California - have decided that something radical 1 
must be done nbout this. And authors’ visits to 
schools are just one prong of the attack. 

The state educational authorities in Sac- 
ramento have set up a special department to 
encourage reading, by promoting certain books 
and pro-reading campaigns, and backing these 
activities with funds. 

Reading committees, both official and ad hoc , 
are operating in many areas. They organize 
conferences and symposia, sometimes on a large 
scale: 1 attended n three-day residential one with 
more than 1,1)00 delegates, mainly teachers ami 
school librarians, hut also bookshop owners, 
authors and parents. Papers were read, work- 
shops given, ideas avidly exchanged on tlic 
encouragement of reading and the weaning of 
children away from television. 

Bookshops, particularly specialist children’s, 
are, as here, struggling for their viability against 
the big “chain" bookstores (“If you paid list price 
for that children's book you didn't buy it from 
us I") But those who run them are really running , 
in more senses than one. They work closely with 
local teachers and librarians, organize book fairs 
in schools, “supply" authors and illustrators, and 
drive their mini-vans many miles to symposia and 
conferences where they erect bookstalls,’ read 
papers and give workshops. In addition, they 
make their shops -often very small and operating 
on a tight budget - as attractive os possible (o their 
child customers, with curli-up reading corners, 
knowledgeable and user-friendly sales staff and 
displays of artefacts tb draw the children in. 
“Charlotte's web” usually hangs In one comer; 
the “wild things” loom overhead in soft-toy form 
and so on. 

■ Some of these shops are currently offering, 
showings of a video aimed at adults which starts 
with a no-punches- pulled description of the dire 
situation of reading in America (hours spent 
before the “box”, high illiteracy and poor reading 
ability even at university level, 80 per cent of all 
books published make virtually no money, nnd 70 
per cent of pll books bought by women are 
romances) and then proceeds to enlighten parents 
and teachers about what can be done in home nnd 
school to stop the rot by making books seem more 
attractive than the stultifyingly passive pleasures 
of television. 

But the children's bookshops' lifeline is their 
co-operation with schools. When suc h bookshops 
have “signing sessions" the author or Illustrator 
can be sure of a good turn- Out: because the store 
has sent out the word to their contacts in local 
schools, who do their publicity for them , by 
alerting parents and sometimes bringing whole 
classes down to buy books they hove been 
specially reading. If an author is unexpectedly 
available for a school visit, the bookseller will 
phone the school, which in many cases can 
organize the logistics and payment for a visjt at 
extremely short notice. 

’ Payment to authors is by means of a thing called 
a "Parents’ Fund”. Since schools funding for 
“extras" is largely up to the individual school, it 
matters whether the, school , is in a. high or low 
“socio-economic area”. Bui every, school raises 
money through parents, nnd there vare many 
excellent fund-raising ideas such as silent auctions 
at which such Items as weekends in holiday 
homes, a month’s free baby-sitting or even free 
operations offered by doctor-parents are "sold". 

The bureaucracy about paying. oil t from these 
funds is minimal - if an opportunity for ^'educa- 
tional enrichment" presents itself, money enn 
usually be disbursed a| 24 hours’ notice. 

California has one of the highest immigration 
figures in' foe United States and much Is beihg . 
done tq help the newcomers learn English. One of 
thp busiest children’s bookshop owners I met 
supplements her income by giving a three-hour. 
EFL lesson < to a huge adult class, with over a 
dozen languages between. them, 'Several times' a 
week.' These are, often the “pew Amertqahs’ 1 . 
wh&f children nta noiv in schools, and emphasis 
is put on reading as the best way to act ultu rate 
;fopm; ■’ "■ .; • , 

Everywhere one goes iftere are posters adver- 
tisiiig adult literacy and remedial reading courses 
Invery"qggressiyc7 terms, the type of advertising 
wJ»clri^ rServed‘lierc‘ foir ‘itfe K*ep-Rabies-Uut 1 


campaign. 

A lot of spadework is going on behind the 
scenes, but one thing which “shows” is the Young 
Reader Medal Awards, now six years old. The 
committee here is made up largely of school 
librarians and administrators. It works this way: 
teachers “in the field” recommend a list of books 
which have "worked" in classrooms to the 
committee, who then select a shortlist in four age 
categories. This list is circulated among partici- 
pating schools, the number of which has grown, 
until last year 400,000 Californian children were 
involved. Every child in these schools is invited to 
enrol, which involves reading (or having read to 
them - classroom reading aloud is much 
favoured) every book on the list for his age- 
group, and then voting for his favourite book. 

Thus the winning books, unlike certain other 
literary awards, arc chosen by the readers 
themselves; nnd so prestigious has the award 
become that these authors arc “star names" for 
schools up and (town the state if they visit and 
great trouble is taken to make the day of the visit 
spcciul fort lie children. But then, this is done for 
all visiting authors. 

Every child who is to come to the author’s 
"presentation”, (that is, talk) has read one or 
more of his books. Competitions - quizzes or 
crosswords - are often arranged in advance to 
heighten interest and encourage more careful 
perusal of (he stories. Advance notice is circu- 
lated to parents, inviting them to order the 
nuthors' books, which arc heaped up (literally) 
for “personalized" signature (that is, inscription 
to the individual child). Questions to ask after the 
talk ore discussed and sometimes “junior journal- 
ists" and photographers prepare for a “press 
conference” with the author. 

In the case of primary schools, the public parts 
of the school - halls, corridors and the venue of 
the “presentation" - usually the auditorium or the 
library - are decorated with computer-printed 
welcome signs, pictures, pieces of writing or 
craftwork connected with the books. Sometimes 
children', or Avgn the staff, dress up as characters. 

The author is often greeted by a specially 
prepared ^’performance" in his honour. A pari 
from making the visitor feci good, the point of all 
this is to make books and thpir creators seem 
special to the children, to encourage them to 
enjoy reading and to see such a visit os a a festive 
occasion in which they ail participate.. 

J began by saying that money plays a large part 
in these pro-reading campaigns. But by American 
standards many of (lie schools I went to are hard 
up and facing stringent cuts under the ‘Reagan 
anli-public-speoding regimen. In all West Coast 
states, especially California, the absorption of 
newcomers » a huge problem, costing a large 
proportion of the individual school’s budget. 

Nevertheless, there appear to be few parents 
on the West Coast - even those who are illiterate 
themselves - who don’t want their children to 
attain a high standard of education and culture, 
The message is getting across, to parents: books 
pre an investment in the child's future. 

In the schools I visit here, I often get the feeling 
that the motive force - the only ones really keen- 
are the individual teachers. The school as a body 
seldom seems to be pulling for the visit. Of course 
fees are always a problem, but here, it is one 
which takes months to resolve. It's hard to 
imagine a whole school getting geared up to 
' receive an author at 24-hours' notice, with 
teachers willingly giving up their classes in the 
belief that to meet an author will be really 
' beneficial. The children may or may not have 
i. been introduced la the relevant books but there is 
seldom any feeling of “occasion", and the kind of 
' preparations which would excite and involve the 
children' pre rare. , 

• . Relations with local book suppliers - where any 
exist - are usually poor nnd tinged with exasperar 

• tion because of the inexplicable hiccups in the 
! lines of distribution. Very few books ore ever sold 
; in connection with these visits - two dozen 
j papertiocks if a lot. And nothing has been done 

about this in advance. The qh I Id rep are expected 
. to bring ! beir inoney on the day,' which they 

• frequently. forget io do, 

. Of coyrae I know thatjnany teachers here 

• appreciate tlfo value of reading, but in this us io so 
many, aspects of rifeir professional lives they seem, 
to bo:dm)ttnljzod and somewhat hopeless. Poss- 
ibly this Js pnirt of the current malaise and low 
'morale of t |ie profession. But there just is not the 

/ same feeling in British schools that books are 
something tharvcllous, nnd that to get them into 
(folldrhn’s hands, to open children’s eyes to (he 

• delights of rending, is of fundamental importance 
tb their inner, lives, especially in a world which 

, offers many of them sq little hope for a satisfying 
life’ dtltjfide : thfcrtiseWtk:' * ’ r ' M ■* ‘ ' 
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Whiffs 
of exotic 
places 


by Hazel Leslie 


A Voyager Out: the life of Mary Kingsley. By 
Kutherfnc Frank. 

Humisli Itruniilnii £14.95. 0 24 1 12074 N. 


Of till i he images of Mary Kingsley in Katherine 
Frank's new biography nf that remarkable 
traveller, the most haunting is of a five-year-old 
with a duster in a dim, silent house. The duster is 
not a plaything. As Mary wrote later, because her 
mother was always ill and her father always away, 
she became her “mother's chief officer from the 
day I could first carry n duster, and I had to do the 
tidying up". 

Mary went on tidying up after people all her 
life. First she was her mother's nurse, then her 
irritating brother's housekeeper, always the prop 
and stay of any sick friend or relative, and she 

I died of typhoid as a volunteer nurse in the Boer 
War. This absolute devotion to duty - “the 
religion 1 was brought up in" as she rather bitterly 
described It -.was at painful odds with her own 
adventurotts spirit. Nature and nurture,. or rather ' 
lack o tlU' were .eonrinual conflict. - ■ 

I n its \V&y Mary’s early life was as'exttaOrdiriary- 
os aaylbing that cfcme later. Her father, George 
Kingsley, brother of Charles and Henry, married 
his cook only four days before she gave birth to 
Mary. Katherine Frank has discovered that Mary, 
never lost her cockney accent, and it is touching to 
think other addressing learned societies, as she 
did later in her life, with a total absence of h's. 

The Kingsleys were a family in the high 
Victorian manner - melancholia, madness, 
suicide and sexual suppression hung over them 
like a pal]. George’s way of laying his demons was 
to IraVel/sohis small daughter was left alone with 
her ailing mother. Since no. one thought. to* 
educate her, she taught herself - Drat reading,' 
then Latin, physics and chemistry - the latter 
from hooks so. obsolete that she was laughed at 
- when she' tried out her Information. 

And back to the child in the lonely Highgate 
house came heady whiffs of exotic places - from 
her father's letters and from, the exploits' of men 
like Stanley and Livingstone which were the big 
news of the; day. When her parents died she top 
looked for comfort in travel, and so her adven- 
tures in Africa began. 

Mary's darly excursions; wire tehtative, and 
Katherine Frank's account of 1 (hem gets. off. to a 
slow start. But as Mnry’s confidence and enthu- 
siasm grow, sb do her biographer's, On foot or by 
canoe Mary penetrated the rivets, and forests of 
.West Africa* staying as a trader In .villages, 
, , collecting fisH , pursuing her passionate interest In 
native' fetish. ' . \ * 
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Thomas Gainsborough: “Mr and Mrs Andrews”, c!750 




Lost horizons 


Landscape and Ideology: the English Rustic 
Tradition 1970-1860. By Ann Bermingham. 
Thames & Hudson £25. 0 500 23481 7. 
Classical Landscape with Figures: the Ancient 
Greek City and Its Countryside. By Robin 
Osborne. . 

George Philip £19.50. 0 540 01111 8. 

The Elusive . .Cltyt Five .Centuries, of Design, 
Ambition and Miscalculation. By Jonathan Bar^ 
nett, 

Herbert Press £14.95. 0 906969 71 9. 

Ann Bermingham introduces her thesis thus: 
"The emergence of rustic landscape painting as a 
major genre In England at the end of the 18th 
century coincided with the accelerated enclosure 
of the English countryside. Beginning with the 
assumption that'lhe parallelism of these events is 
not an accident hut rather' a manifestation of 
profound social change, this study attempts to 
Illuminate the relationship between the aesthetics 
of the painted landscape and the economics of the 
enclosed one.| , ‘ . • .• ••' •• 

Readers well up in Barthes, Et P Thompson', 
Aljhusser and. Foucault (not to mention Hegel) 
will have no objection to' this assumption or to the 


by Kerry Downes 

Vermeer but not remote analogues of the two 
English painters who so admired Dutch land- 
scape. 

One of the difficulties of this kind of study Is 
that -of relating the. particular to the general. 
History, like all perceptive activities including 
landscape painting, makes a pattern or figure 
, , from evidence. This study is not always In focus, 
either in general or in particular. To take a 
■ general example: the central matter of nature and 
the natural is far more complex and ambivalent, 
than appears here, because “nature” in the 18th 
century more than today meant not only the 
opposite of artificial but also, as Constable would 
have agreed, the work of the Great Artificer. 
Gainsborough’s Mr and Mrs Andrews sit in their 
landscape trying to look natural, but what is 
natural about either the fact or the manner of 
their dress?. • 

: Considering details: it ought to be pointed out 
"that Speenhamland is not a town but a district of 


' but Mary: Hod; the humility to observe vriihput 
r vrishjng to. change. Perhaps jHfs.wai Ker.outstand- 
•! iitg quality.- She. was: stoutly ’anti-missionary, 
Chough a .number af missionaries were her 
!: friendje) ; prid back iii Lohdoti She. defended the 
.! - tribes she loved agairtri d ath agin giegi st at ioannd 
•: coianlDl fnterference.: \ ; 

' ? .TM trouble ; Wfftn ; Mary- as. $ : subject tot 
i.blography ft thdi , alth'qugh she had many. friends, 
-• . fagh andhuiiible v li6r heart was'a dofolygutfdp.d 
| scct^tjHer energy Went infoher exploits anefinto 
, hori jpresetil atjon bftfie nv Ifr books hnd lettuces 
i .hyhkjE/6 sej F-cortceal I ng‘ presentation it Was; 

\ ^^pri^t^u^p^us, i 'hiaklng Ijltfe of* the hardship* 

Very little ; fcntiwrit tpyrii* ■ tyltlt , ju ; jii vfarjgs:' and 
temporal' kJrtgs/Bnd humaft' sacrifice galore and 
J what nht and'B'hajr); , 1 : :‘7 

; '■ Bufiurfdcrncdlh this: gay „apd studied person's 
; was ' a ;cbmplex : mid . passionatt ' person, only 
; occasibngjlV glimpsed fp hdrttibmOfitkdf deepest 
.gloom. 'Cfeqf-bnas* when ; she fell in love wjth a 
: superficial hi'aq, did ilje drop all her defences, Und 

urn« rflip/'fflriTtwflknnlvAfriCn'lhrit reciritn- 


Readers well up in Barthes, E P Thompson, Newbury, and that Constable's Hampstead was, 
Allhusser andL Foucault (not to mention Hegel) if suburban, still an Independent and detached 
will have no objection to'thls assumption or to the village across the fields from Regent’s Park; 

terminology, quite fairlv.set out in the Introduc- England is full of traps for the foreign visitor even 

tloii, through Which the illumination ^attempted, today. And to describe Holman Hunt's The 

Ideology is defined as "the relationships between i Awakening Consciences as a "prostitute palnt- 
the Various institutions and apparatuses (econ- . ; mg" both misreads the picture and misrepresents 
ornic, political, social, and artistic) as Well as their ' its social context. Nothing to do with landscape; 
expressive contents” in respect of a specific class, 'maybe, but S mpuic is only be good as Its tesserae, ' 

Rustic' landscape painting (thatjs. evocative ; and landscape oain tines are. almost as hiird to 


Rustto landscape painting, (that jsj evocative '-arid landscape paintings are almost as hard to 
depiction of foe cbunttylde and 'rural life) . is ioategorize as moral .subjects. - • 

. “iXeotoglcal In' that . it presents.an jllu^onanr . Pmfcssbr Be^in^am writes of ^ 
W PfthArcfll landscape while aUudmg to W: ;• spnialftatioh; hi figvres in landMpeSi 'but deper- 


cumstflTices 




distinction between art and nature. He 
our vision so far as to make, in his own lifetime, 
the “Constable country” on the Suffolk-Ean 
border seem like the world of his picture?; but 
that world never actually existed outside theis. 

Theophrastus wrote of tho rustic, in the 3rd 
century bc, that “if he lends out his plough, or 
basket, or sickle or bag, he will remember itwhw 
lying awake at night and come and ask for it bacx i 
social change does not much affect common 
human nature. Robin Osborne writes about a 
real, albeit a lost, landscape. His task ^ 
creating it is greatly helped by the continuity « 
sense between ancient and modem times In turd 
Greece, but it has only become feasible in the last 
few years with new techniques and attitudes in 
archaeology and Classical studies. 

Politically and socially, ancient Greek 
extended far beyond their walls to the .surround- 
ing countryside; indeed their - dense urban com- 
pactness and their high degreo of civilization 
depended on this countryside for their wryh*' 
for food, building materials, and politoja® 1 . 
military stability. It was an inhabited landscape, 
and by day a populous one, many farm 
returning to the town at evening as they still 
• for example, parts of Sicily. ( , • 

Osborne seems more at home in his iMdsjspe" 
and more successful In presenting ft vividly an« 
readably - than Bermingham, writing . 
America, docs for the landscape of Englan ’ 
must be said that this is at least partly ow . , 
method; while he uses both andent Utonuj 
sources and the results of excavation an a™ 
modem techniques of economic and a -' 

analysis, the bases of his enquliy.ire actual^, 
than theoretical, This i, is truly an 
book,, arid*. one 'with a range pT relevance- ^ 
beyond the limits Implied by its ndc , , .. . 

'Jonathan Barnett’s 
lu subtitle might surest: It i? a 
rand readable' account of how the a tcWte«wj. 
concept .of the planned cily_*has ^ j jj, 
changed since the Great Fire of Londp 
.elusive about this so.lid cohcept ls tbe^d g.; 
itself. The grid tlties.of tjie ,Rend 

>Npw world; the VienrialQrtgstra^NW u 

Dallas and Los . Angeles are a -. 

: different again 1 from «*er ^ 

•cities Of; Peter Gopk^ apd 1» 
r UsEchworth Garden City,, the ^ 

•:the Sprawling jigsaws .-off crescents ap ^ , 

; intake iip, Jipvjsfown. Barnett,. an Ufa, 

’ urban designer^ Js good on the:.ewwj , ^ ; 

■trams, office "machinery ? lSScineDt ^ 
draws extensively and with ackno^edge^^, 
secondary source, butthere are many p* 
^observations and it is encoijra^ag . 
good ideas have come from Great . 
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Condemned cells 


jjfcof Shame: Britain’s Prisons. By 
tawia Special £3.95. 0 14 052383 9. 


tv Prison Act of 1865 required the 
Uorities to ensure there were the 
m number of cells as there were 
mers. The regulations demanded 
. every prisoner should sleep in a 
3’ alone unless there were special 
Kaon to share. Today, there are 
1000 prisoners living three to a cell 
ud 1300 living two to a cell. 

Prisons are the fastest growing part 
rf Government spending on law and 
order with a budget of over £700 
nilljoa in the current financial year, 
hi what is happening behind the 
mson walls ana why has the prison 
mum proved a permanent quicksand 
fcrrfforts at liberal reform? In the best 


where reports are written, an educa- 
tional establishment for people under 
school leaving age. a nursery for 



prison staff are demoralized and un- 
certain oF what society expects of 
them. 

Do we therefore need more prisons 
or fewer prisoners? The alternatives to 
prison for the offender range from 
fines through probation orders to com- 
munity service orders to suspended 


sentences, yet despite genuine good- 


tnditlon of Penguin Specials, the 
Director of the National Association 


br the Care and Rcssettlement of 
Offenders (NACRO) sums up the 
problems facing the British prison 
iervitt, examines the causes and pre- 
Kdtsacase for a reversal in spending 
priorities. 

The desolate sound of prison doors 


(hriog troubles any liberal, humane 
couneace but the facts qf pris 


prison life 
ire difficult to obtain with the public 


ion of prisons swinging from 
ill 


j* to roof top protests to prison 
offaii threatening to strike. Political 


manifestos make vague promises to 
solve overcrowding or prefer to ignore 


Ae problem. There are no votes in 
proposing prison reform. It is gener- 
ally accepted that prisoners go to 
[moofli punishment, not for punish- 
■eat but what should prisons and their 
Kail do? The traditional purposes of 
prison- retribution, deterrence, con- 
ulranent and rehabilitation - remains, 
the prison service is suffering from 
1 profound malaise as the subject of 
<nme and punishment stays high on 
ftew&ftcs/ agenda. . 

Joat are now 47,000 people in 
P«« and, officially, there is only 
for 41 ,000, The use of chamber 


F* 5 ®! popping out” remains for at 
10,000. iTic amc 


le amount of work 


wikbie to prisoners has fallen as the 
’illation has 1 


pwa population has risen with the 
"Wequcnt increase in frustration and 
urnS?’ Xl v * en Stern calculates that 
r^cwwren in any one year will 
^•father in prison. On June 30, 
were 9,950 prisoners still 
.^sentenced with the length 
“^Individual* wait for trial more 
“*®«bllng since 1970 to 50 days. 

WTH holes that ,, th« nrlcnn EVKtp.m 


holes that “the prison system 
T** rouch.-more than carry out the 
some- 
d,the 

uTZTr ** mc civil prisoners. It qcts 
■«»cfal service, a hospital, a place 


/7 0re lhan Carr y out the 
^^nhc court todepnve some- 


^miibemF, It holds the untried, the 
the civil prisoners. It acts 


will, the custodial sentence remains 
the mostjpolitically and socially accept- 
able option. Despite research demon- 
strating the lack of the instinct for 
revenge even amongst most victims of 
crime, the outrage of the media exerts 
pressure on the sentences and deter- 
mines the acceptability of punishment. 
Pilot schemes to reduce the numbers 
sent to prison consistently fait to enter 
the mainstream of practice. The cen- 
tral administration is preoccupied with 


cash limits, resources and staffing 


levels and tecks the necessary flexibil 
ity and imagination. 

There arc extreme regional varia- 
tions in sentencing and Stern argues a 
reasoned case for^ bringing magistrates 
into a structural involvement in run- 


ning the prison system and some 
defined responsibility for allocating 
resources. The whole criminal justice 


process is fragmented which, in turn, 
undercuts efforts to plan the prison 


population. Stem sets out a pro- 
gramme of action to include a charter 
of minimum standards and a target 
date for giving all prisonors acceptable 
sanitation. A National Criminal Policy 
Committee would be established to 
prevent the over-use of prisons when 
real alternatives exist. The whole pur- 
pose of the prison service would focus 
on rehabilitation and the prison offi- 
cers career structure would enable 
then) to gain transferable skills in the 
community and break' down the cur- 
rent cynical, institutional role which 
threatens them. 

“Refurbishment not expansion" is 
Stern's conclusion drawn from post- 


war history of the prison service and 
her own NACRO experience. It is a 
strong humane case which requires an 


immense effort of lobbying and edu- 
cating the political will to make a 
radical shift from “human dustbins" to 
community centred rehabilitation and 
reconciliation. Penguin Specials are 
distinguished by addressing immediate 
(ai\d unfashionable) social problems, 
but they also tend to place blind trust in 
committees to overcome the failings of 
individuals. This important addition to 
the series is no exception. 

Simon Newton 



four. By Christopher Hlb- 
fethuen £14.95. 6 423.02Q40 


.produced, 1 and aptly illiis- 
om contemporary sources,: 
J'accpunt pf an institution' 



.years 

["vflscj unxcu as itis With 
iBVijtoq programmes. 

I film n d«k 1 


^ ^ programmes. 
century England , With the; 
J-Wdeclinia, it! Was felt that' 
6. flpsto^racy would profit' 
Buropeaif tr6yi?I than from, 
at ,S; aeat of l^rning. To:. 
'9K. ft to wolidhr whethef ; 


” per ' annum 1 in, 

T l 5 Spent on e'ach ’'tduri8t”'. 

Dnnri moc' • 


lj 1 per 1 ariniiai < in. 


- r^r j . . wt ! luutjot 

^ 89Qd mV4stihent.!lii : 1785; 
)j4-.Gihteit , { iome . 40,000 


‘Mjuiqtron.j $ome .4U,uuu 
-ifflpre^pnabiotraVellera, ■ 
>P£hted by a I’bear leaded ,:: 
^.VpnHnentall culture ;vto : 
^P°h ln thet; process*, by 


Wardrobes, they set out to explore the 
city, and to record their reactions. To 
. • ir ’ — . tlklnnla it UMG.. M rtl 


'the ucljest. 

ivotie* yet 

the superb buildings and aft galleries 


Horace Walpole, it was s 

beastliest town in the universe 


me SUDOIU — vr- 

could not fail to Impress thamajonty. 
Neither could the mammcence of 
Versailles, ibe . « Jr *9 ; mauy 


later 


the highiigh?bfc tour/and porters 
carried the young, raap through nor- 

; 1 u.MiiH’ rirl Dll Cinfif 


houses. Italy was 


Sura and 


line passes to reacq iv* 

, Here the amorous BOswell was in his 
eiement; there was "uniyeraal nwdtjes- 
se” at Carnival time; and Venico 
"teemed with / gaming houses. U>n- 




Florence 

Beckford and Inlgo Jones werejjro- 
’ foundly = ihfiuenced by 

. : . .“I'i. .x*«uiu.in> Palladfo. Qlh- 


irf Ro me lb 1764, and RqbcVt Adam 

■ wswr *&«i*^%ar^S!S2JS2£ 


cavatlon* 


r-iri: Etirppd and “a. perfect, ppcf 


3 >rnc 

, K Seddo bn • ■ ^4, 


Decorative marble arches built by Shah Jahan on the bank of Ibe Ana Sagar: one of 
the historic spots from Bainbcr Gascoigne’s The Grcut Moghuls tCapc £9.95) 


lingo 


Quote. . .misquote 

Writing about Quintessential the other 
week, 1 used the phrase “to gild the 
lily". Soon afterwards there was a 
round on misquotations in the BBC's 


My Word programme, revealing the 
correct version, “to paint the Uly”. 


Ouch. Well, perhaps nobody would 
notice. D A Saunders of Cirencester 


did” politay pointing out that.it is 
refined gold that is glide 


jilded (King John ii 

n). It could be argued that usage has 
made lily-gilding acceptable, but I 
shall be honest and echo Dr Johnson: 
lorance, sir, pure Ignorance." 
iere are other cojnmon misquota- 



raice and .men (schemes), a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing (team- 


ing). Sometimes things are more < 
plicated, as In confusion between 


com- 
plicated, as in contusion Detween Fitz- 
gerald’s “Fill the cup that clears today 
of past regrets" and Cowper’s “The 
cups that cheer but not Inebriaite". 


And a writer to the Glasgow Herald 
corrected another who find written 


that comparisons were odious, instead 
of odorous. Well, Shakespeare - said 
odorous and. Donne said odious, so 
you can take your pick. The same 
writer claimed that the Bard had 
written: “All that glisters is not gold' 1 
(not glitters), whereas it was actually 
Gray who wrote: “Nor all, that glis- 
ters, gold.” . . ■ • • 

There were some interesting des- 
criptions of Sir Robert Armstrong, all 


missing the point, as a man sent abroad 
to Ue for nis country, and similar 
wordings. Sir Henry wotton wrote in 
1604: lJ An Emba&sadour is an honest 


country, and similar 


man, seat to Ue abroad for the good of 
his Countrey.” That was when the 
phrase meant to lodge out of one’s own 
house, or to reside in a foreign count* 
try. A good pun, but only If you get the 
words right. 

- I hope, that 1 have, and not put my 
foot in it' agaip. , 

W S Brownlie 



narifrs of Europe 
rook-- 


the Grtat Waf, By Gordon B; 

1 Wclde^foidand Nicolsoii £l4.95.'0 297, 
78944 9,. ' ' 


One of 'the reasons (sp optimists 
assured oHe another around 1910) why 
Europe would never again erupt Into : 

K rai war Was r tho intonsc interte- 
ness of . the various imperial and 
>al houses.: While GjusIijs Georgy, 
ruled, . respectively. 


the ' British f ; Russian add German, 


Eiiiplres, ]t was , surely • unth 
atihese 


thaf these great poyfertrshputd ever, 
come to actual blows.- The events ! pf . 
1 1914 showed that they were no morel 

■' '■ t r • •• ^|| lL. AtUr 


1 1914 Showed that (hey were np more 
able than, all the other European 
crowned beads to arrest a drift to War 
Triggered by a particular assassination, 
butp&cipltated in the longer tclnti by 
■ proiouha '*• political, economic and 1 
mlliiaty r\Vmnes. ; $ ■ • . . k 

j *. Mr . Bn^k'Shepherd’s 1 m-dfipth i 


study of the ubiquitous dynastic inade- 
quacies and defellalions that' culmin- 
ated In siich all-round failure to influ- 
ence affairs for the good when the final 

In MWAflliAl A? Ilfel 


cnee unuia luj liic RVVM unm 

crisis came ft ahotner product of hts 
lifelong fascination (shared by many) 
with the origins of ihe First World 
•War.: • • „ •■•'.■I'. ■:' ! 1 : V; , 

The Information he dqploys 'is 
-mostly already, nvailabjc . in print, 
though there is some unfamiliar mate- 

. jJi *. 1 ., . j .,. 1 . u.kJ. 


Martinis 

and 

neuroses 


Rebel Without Appiouse. By Jay 
Laudcsman. 

Bloomsbury £12.95. 07475 0035 5. 


While Jay Landcsman presents himself 
as a midwife to the Beat Generation in 
America's social and artistic landscape 
(and Rebel Without Applause as nis 
somewhat plaintive and premature 
epitaph) his osvn misfit lifestyle and 
matrimonial mismatch arc far more 
absorbing. The promised insights into 
alternative America - via his associa- 
tion with Ginsberg, McLuhan, Bern- 
stein, Bruce and other “names" - are 
not wholly fulfilled: the canvas is full 
but the detail is lucking. Consolation 
comes with the hilarious litany of his 
own epic failures. 

Borrowing the name Jay from The 
Great GatsBv uml imagining himself 
just as cool, good-looking and deeply 
shallow ns Fitzgerald's hero, he is 
clearly a born mail re d\ comic nnd 
exhibitionist. Attention-getting be- 
came u necessity in childhood, a mis- 
sion through adolescence and in later 
life his only hobby -- from the Depres- 
sion sidewalks nf St Louis that were his 
stage, lie graduated under his arche- 
typal Jewish mother's tutelage into a 
heavyweight neurotic, whose destiny 
was to amuse the bored. 

As the fnmily antique business col- 
lected chandeliers from the past, so 
Landesmnn collected ,, flawcd ,, people 
•from the present who congregated at 
his plncc tor good jazz, good martinis 
and lively conversation: “talk was the 
main activity - dead air was a hanging 
offence". Admission to this special 
crowd stipulated a healthy malnsjust- 
meni to society, with interesting 
neuroses a bonus. The search for an 
identity then propelled him into laun- 
ching America’s first lay-psychiatric 
magazine Neurotica in the late Forties, 
in which the mad genius of G Legman 
and his diatribes on sexual enlighten- 
ment gave Landcsman his lost cause - 
and potentially a footnote in history. 

n.r « nr /1 _.k LI. J!........ U.>l 


? to EOWflTa vu, qescnpu 
: ter in front of the Winter Polace iA;l ( — „ . 
-In the. most graphic and; Indignant 
; terms. The mf ‘ u “ ~ 


, terms. Themixftg of ihelngrcdien^ tq 

E reduce this particular royal flavour Is, 

bvravev entirely' Wi. own;, apd frt 
preparing the dtsli for our deleqtntfon, 
fie reveals the same stylish bdmipnrid 
. of voluminous ^sources as informs his 
' long stnng of earlier bdoks on cognate 

Rnrfinean themes. ' 1 


. European themes. 


By 1950, most of his disguises had 
been used up and he was ready to teach 


romance and literature to his second 


wife Fran, a well-heeled Jewish prin- 
cess, and Jesting to her dead-pan 
parents, In New York; his apartment 


again became the showcase for a wide 
assortment of talent, all romantic los- 
ers who wouldn’t sell out, “not looking 
for answers so much as . . . the next 
party". From the rigorous pursuit of 
different people and scenes there 
emerged no niche - despite encourag- 
ing Jay to “run more with the crazies 
and less with the squares", Fran did 
not feel comfortable In the “movie" he 


was directing. 

Back in St Louis, (hey opened the 


Crystal- Palace, cabaret-theatre ex- 
traordinaire and | 

Lenny Bruce anc 


trabrdinaire and pre-fame platform for- 
ny Bruce ana Wqody Allen. Con- 
stantly on the lookout for a new cause, 


■Bf 


they transformed 
Jay's unpublished 


ect or career, 

Nervous Set , _ — r 

novel (an insider's view of the flotsam 
and jetsam of the intellectual life 
. around him) into u'Broadway musical. 
Its failure demolished any dream of 
moving to New York, writing more 
shows, living in a jient house or hanging 
out wfth tne famous - no matter, . 
entrepreneurial Activities were their 
forte, and Jay was still “bigshot" to soil 
. Cosmo.. Not even Bruce could. per- 
suade the -incurable compere to leave 
the stage. V : 

In these readable memoirs the hil- 
arity apd frivolity are neither fully 
. . exploited, nor : explored: the therapy 
, ■ session prior to the break-up of his first. 
-. marriage; the futility rite jn celebration 
...of his acquiring a pogo-stick; O'Neil's ■ 
foie as ; barman at the .Crystal Palace; 
Koraudc's : inebriated appeartnee at 
the Bfoadway prdmfcre; end ' Bruce’s 
pursuit 1 of Fran. 

By tfic titpe the Landes mans left for 
London Iq 1964, the Unofficial- mayor 
arid architect of Gaslight .Square find 
been ' Overtaken ' by the emerging 
Youth Culture ^- the mahwho loved to 
break the rules was 17 6 W the Establish- 




frieqt. No matter: the show docs on. 
The catalytic. Lmdeirtans 1 ^ will clearly 
always piay to full houses, even if only 
'at hoT*e. ; ^ . •’ 

>■ ' * f -. .Andrew Teifojrd 
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Frederic Joliot 
(right I with his 
research 
assistants, 
working on the 
release of 
neurons in 
uranium fission 
in 1939: an 
illustration 
front The 
Panicle 
Explosion, by 
Frank Close, 
Michael 
Marten, and 
Christine 
Sutton (Oxford 
£15.00 


Father of gravity 


The Newton Handbook. By Derek 
Gjcrtsen 

Rouitedge & Kcgan Paul £25.00. 0 
7102 0279 2 


This comprehensive suivey of New- 
ton's .manifold interests and works 
should for a long time remain the 
authoritative reference work and 
guide, it is admirably set out, entries 
following one another in alphabetical 
Ot^r/AtaqU o(U9 qf New on’s ntote ■ 
fttiportaht works, concerning - which . 
the compiler writes that though “the 
list is far from complete, it is doubtful 
... if anything of any great signifi- 
cance has been omitted , and a bib- 
liography complete what, though re- 
latively small in format must be 
acknowledged to have been 8 
monumental labour. 

Such a compilation has long been 
wanting, especially so far as concerns 
' laymen. Newton is a name as familiar 
to educated people everywhere as is 
the knowledge that he first put forward 
the idpa of the -Into of gravity. Most 
people also will have heBTd of the 
railing apple that supposedly did for 
Newton what, according to Pope, 
Newton did f° r Nature and. Nature’s 
laws. But that is virtually all. Some few' 
may have heard of Newton's f*rlncipl(i\ 
but of these, even fewer, can have the 
remotest notion of what this is. Nearly 
SO pages are devoted to the PHncipia , 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


its origins, history, details of publica- 
tion and summary of contents. With- 
out a specialized knowledge, little 
more than that summary could be 
understood; but at least that much has 
been put at the disposal of anyone 
lacking the foundations for a fuller 
grasp. 

One astonishing thing that appears 
from these pages is Newton’s secre- 
tive ness and reluctance to publish. 
This did him a disservice in tnat in a 
number of instances the delays in 
making discoveries or hypotheses pub- 
, lie gave others the chttnce of . being the 
first to make something new known, a 
circumstance which at times then led to 
acrimonious quarrels about priority, 
the most famous of which is that with 
Leibniz concerning the calculus. 

Another is the quantity of Newton’s 
writings and the diversity of the topics 
dealt with. Perhaps most interesting 
from the point of view of the history 
and development of his ideas is the fact 
that he seems not to have' been able to 
think without pen arid paper: A num- 
ber of woTks appear in successive 
drafts, sometimes as many as a dozen, 
from which one can mark the progress 
and gradual change of an idea from its 
: inception to its final form (or at least a 
form as final as Newton left it, when, as 


Pierre Waiter 


. by having Princess Kushtu go; off on a 
quest with the stable boy. They are in 
search of hef sense of humour, which 
. has; been stolen by a slightly fairy* thus 


_ t this may seem another 
outbreak of the tush of powerful 
rincsss stories dominating the mar- 
i4r we h?d the tough ohe. 
g one, the Karate one add 
the,: ope' called, Smdtt 


foe to The Tajtimg af thti Shrew. 
ptf tjeeis '1$ made; ;td .roiteh lit 1 ’ oh a 
suryi\ral:cbur^Tp'hub^Uadohbyhfcr 
bcttkdr-husbapdi- Whb. Is; of fcdytab' a 


The thoughtless computer 


The Cult of Information. By Theodore 
Rosiok 

Lutterworth Press £12.95. 0 7188 2674 
4. 

"Information”, Theodore Roszak tells 
us, is “whatever may be coded for 
transmission through a channel that 
connects a source with a receiver 
regardless of semantic content." The 
term’s generality has its price: the 
meaning of things communicated 
comes to be levelled, and so too the 
value.” Roszak argues persuasively 
that the so-called Information Age 
“has entered the educational curricu- 
lum in an aggressive and particularly 
insidious way whicli could distort the 
meaning of thought itself. 

Roszak compares the step-by-step 
procedural manner of “thinking” ob- 
jectified in a computer program, and 
the rapid, intuitive, Hash of insight 
characteristic of the human mind, 
discounting tjie idea that the compu- 
ter’s ability to retain virtually limitless 
amounts of data makes it somehow 
superior. Procedural tasks, eg baking a 
cake, may be programmed, out this is 
not the wny people in the world 
operate. Even mathematics at its high- 
est levels has more to do with instruc- 
tion and creativity than “procedure”. 
In all of these the computer model of 
thought distorts their fundamental 
nature as creative, intuitive proces- 
ses. "Computers 'think' procedurally 
because it is the best they can do.” The 
mind, on the other hand, thinks with 
ideas. Such master ideas as “All men 
are created equal” are based on no 
information whatever. In recalling 
Fritz Machlup’s distinction between 
information and knowledge (“In- 


guarantees computer literacy will be 
given plenty of emphasis over as much 
educational ground as possible. In 
addition, there is an air of urgency 
surrounding the machine; the public 
believes the computer is associated 
with a skill the children must be taught 
for their employability. . . The fact is, 
careers in computer technology will be 
for the high achieving few. For the 
many, the five most available jobs in 
the information economy will be em- 
ployment as janitors, nurse's aides, 
sales clerks, cashiers, and waiters.” 
The computer industry's generosity 


most teachers for is jobless 
Whenever the little stick froggS 
its dance, there is a would-fctH 


somewhere who does with™ 
paycheck." u ‘ 1 

Roszak also treats such raatien* 
the dangerous dependency offodimS 
nnd commerce on computers ifi 
malaise of “data glut", and the 
powers use of computer sunulEd 
•war games” to justify ih e m 
nuclear build-up. Today, throughout 
the world, computers are consistent}? 
used to subvert democratic vahw 
through citizen surveillance, the con! 
tmuar monitoring of polls to »» 
political decisions (to the point where 
‘more and more what everyone k 
responding to is the polling Itself. The 
polls are measuring the polls"), ind 
war-mongering, where the pwsfbty 
of computers launching nuclear anal- 
hilation without any human interwo- 
tion becomes stronger every da?. 

For educationists the computer raw 
be “a powerful teaching tool, a sunn 
machine that brings with it certain 
deep assumptions about the nature of 
mentality. Embodied in the machine 
there is an idea of what the mind [sand 
how it works. The idea is there became 
scientists who purport to understand 
congnition and intelligence have pul h' 
there. No other teaching tool has ever 
brought intellectual luggage of so con- 
sequential a kind with it. A conceptioe 
of mind - even if it is no better thu i 
caricature - easily carries over into i 
prescription for character and vafae. 
when we grant anyone the power to 
teach us how to think, we may also be 
granting them the chance to teach « 
what to think. . . Computers. , . rt 
provide no cure for ills that are social 
and political in nature." 

Wliat the young need most, Rob* 
concludes, is “an education which ril 
equip them to ask hard, clinicalaaes- 
tions: Why is the world like that? who 


thinking") Roszak makes the point 
that new knowledge can be acquired 
Without new information being re- 
ceived. Ideas create information, not 
the other way around. 

Nevertheless, school systems the 
world over have swallowed the "com- 
puter mind" analogy unthinkingly. 
'‘Procedural thinking arrives on board 
an expensive piece of equipment that 
has been aggressively merchandized to 
the schools as a panacea. The teachers 
who offer computer instruction have 
similarly been expensively . trained. 
The financial investment alone 


in providing schools and universities 
witn its products at reduced prices or 
even free of charge, in order tnat we 
may learn “computer literacy”, is well 
advertised. But, in fact, “each new 
generation of computers requires- 
. . . less ‘literacy’ of users, in the same 
way that advances in automotive en- 
gineering have made driving a car 
easier”. Furthermore, educationists 
disagree on whether the schools are to 
teach about computers, or through 
computers, or by way of computers. 
The situation recalls Joseph Weizen- 
baum's description of the computer as 
“a solution in search of problems". 
Further, only about 2 per cent of 
educational software currently avail- 
able is of any value. 

In one of the book’s most persuasive 
sections Roszak points out that librar- 
ies are potentially the best place for 
information dissemination, Including 
that offered by computer data bases. 
But free public access to data bases is. 
counter to the mass marketing of 
microcomputers. “In its democratic 
outreach, the library contacts a clien- 
tele that may even include the genuine- 
ly poor, whom the data merchants do 
not regard as any sort of market at all. 
Significantly, the computer industry 
has given its product away as free 
samples in the schools in order to seed 
its market, but never to the libraries.” 

‘For students, the only ■ truly useful 
computer study, learning how to re- 
trieve facts from these data bases, is 
premature (and highly expensive) be- 
fore college. Meanwhile, in its use as an 
aid to teaching the standard curricu- 
lum, the machine has less information 
to offer than a textbook or workbook. 
The data merchants argue that the 
computer frees teachers from repeti- 
tive rote teaching, but, the author 
notes, what computers may be freeing 




taught, help people answer 
tions. They are called social w®**- 
history, philosophy. All are 
in the sort of plain, oM-faslaw* 
literacy that gives inquiring phb , 
access to books, to ideas, 
insights and social vision." Tbe w 
and ideas contained in this boo* bmj 
be ignored only at out peril. 

Philip Davies Roberts 


*n the bar of “The Golden Fleece”, 
Tremadog, surrounded by loud 
Welsh voices and the sound of 


Lbeer slopping around in plastic 
^ i hear that the three men at my 
Mbfc are speaking Breton. Do they 
Sir»eUlkin>nch?“Y«.abi,. 


Butit's not important.” What does the 
Eisteddfod mean to them. “There’s 
nothing else like it.” What about the 
Erities' festival in Lorient? "It's not 
the same. Here everything is in 

^ftpclhyn Gymraeg: a slogan of the 
Welsh Language Society. At the Eis- 
teddfod. language is not just a sensitive 
issue, it Is the issue, social, political and 
peisonal. There is no nonsense about 
oramunication being concerned with 
telling a message across by one means 
w another. If me medium is English, 
the message is that you don't really 
belong. If not at least a learner, you are 
i tounsi who lias come here for the 
scenery and wandered on to the Eis- 
teddfod field where you are listening to 
the music or taking snapshots of mid- 
dle-aged men ana women in glasses 
and Druidic robes, or marvelling at 
familiar features of the British scene 
do re up in unfamiliar guise: Banc y 
Katltml Westminster, for example, 
TSB-ybancsy'n hoffi dweud ie, or Os 
mi IK, yfwchfy-Phoo on the peak of a 
paper cap. There are one or two 
uonics, like the English-language 
newspaper informing passers-by: Mae 
tkh 1 Daily Post ' yrna. The banks give 
mcious sponsorship to the event and 
the Language Society responds by 
ungraciously daubing their walls with 
dragons' tongues, accusing them of 
conducting business across the counter 
b English. 

The Eisteddfod is held annually in 
the fust week in August, alternately in 
North and South. In coming this year 
to Gwynedd, it chose the heartland 
(and some say, the last bastion) of 
Welsh Wales. Even when there is no 
Eisteddfod, the tourists will find that 
the language is part of the environ- 
ment, like the craft shops selling local 
pottery, Welsh woollens and lovc- 
spoons (“the folklore of Wales"), 
nxihmadog has everything the heart 
yearns for. The cob, a philanthropic 
project of the MP William Madocks 
wto a/so built the little Regency town 
« Tremadog to house his workmen), 
carries the narrow-gauge railway 
Kwi® Blaenau Ffestiniog. Shelley 



The Ffestiniog Railway on Porthmadog Causeway 


Welsh Wales 

Robin Buss reports from the Eisteddfod 


second homes. I stayed in a bed-and- 
breakfast run by a couple who retired 
here 14 months ago from Cheshire for 
the sake of the scenery and the sailing. 
They have not been to the Eisteddfod . 


K^ng Madocks with the “improve- 
wats^and, unlike the many Welsh 
[Ws from the area, gets recorded in 
w Hleiary guides. You can sit on the 
«« m the evening and watch the sun 
W <b the mountains of Snowdonia, 
whin the harbour and herons above 
w estuary. 

Nsturplfy, it is a popular place for 


he end of year performance by 
Ballet Rambert School at 
Twickenham's West London 
institute of Higher Education 
a. non-classical , programme 


JJNf first, second and .third year 
*“*1 ns choreographers and dancers. 
1 ^ Marishka van Loan’s pas 


sJ?kUdm) i showed assured 




y. hurried passages. Rachel 


and don’t speak Welsh, but everybody 
is very friendly and when they join a 
conversation, it switches to English. 
Perhaps, in the winter, they mayhave 



a go at “the Welsh", but it is clearly not 
a priority. There is little work in 
Gwynedd and plenty of houses AR 
WERTH/FORS ALE: the notices car- 
ry a bilingual message, the buyers 
speak mainly English, no wonder the 
Language Society is campaigning hard 
on this issue. 

For now, the Eisteddfod reconciles 


Dance 


Fine 


John James on the 
end of term shows 


generations and factions, from the | 
young militants to the retired secon- 
dary-school teacher of Welsh and 
music who told me that she comes 
every year, with her week's ticket, to 
listen to the choirs and to meet friends: 
“they say it's easier to bring two people 
together than two mountains.” Walk- 
ing around the field, on the duck- 
boards which (unlike last year) do 
keep your feet out of the mud, you are 
constantly avoiding those who have 
suddenly stopped to greet old ac- 
quaintances: A HylotShwmae?" At the 
centre of it are the pavilions: the main 
pavilion, where the music competi- 
tions and ceremonies like the Crown- 
ing and the Chairing take place, the 


literary pavilion, the art and crafts 
pavilion, the technology exhibition, a 
celebration of Gwynedd and Short 
Port , for pop music. In addition, there 
are hundreds of stands, representing 
Welsh life from the TV companies to 
the churches, trade unions, newspap- 
ers, publishers, young farmers, cam- 
paigners, craftspeople arid □ Wales- 
: Lesotho link where an African visitor, 
is picking up some words of the 
language. The CEGB Sits down with. 
Welsh CND and Cynghnjir Gwrth- 
Niwdiar Cymru. There is a tent where 
learners can have a cup of tea, chat arid 
watch a video which keeps breaking 
down. 

Especially for the'young, it is about 


studentfchoreogra- 
ear ; Keith Criarnber- 
am-inspited Recita- 
suenpe and spoken gibber- 
aS music. Four women made 



rapher Raymond Stevenson, was a 
brilliant choice fqr young .danders 
shovying (like Free. At Last) how wdj 
dance can express social concerns. Itt 
picture of young drug-addicts used 
exciting ana unusual DftS, tiomUnfe 


TT iti'lUl 


maid pas dt mjc, clearly demonstrate 

Bruce’s Dancing Dayyas danced 
charm and assurance, 




lock's Sax Dance , While qver-busy, 

"*1 •jfaJ i\ ' i* V d J. , v • v . 


and ensembles *- especially In the Rule 
Britannia variation for all six at the 
end. Gleiim Wjlkinfon shrine Jh all 
three ballets, a. gifted technician with a 
■ charming ' personality. Second year 
Lee Boggess ls a dancer to wftch. asis 
third year' Keith Chamberlain. 

The Central ' $chool of Ballet's per-: 
formaiice was ' disappointing. . Untidy 
fcCL tea-ci# fingers (wotetamong the 
male dancers) broken Jin*. fl.iuT un- 
steady turrixfc rcrre and en fair spoiled 
: extracts from 1 Coppcfia and Les 
1 Aftfnepfc*.; Philip Hargrave-Smith was 
' the best , of the men with a potential 

' ■ ii' " ii* i.Ji'C'i ■ } t . i i 


Rcbearsals at Cenfral 
A motfbm piece about snooker 
seemed rqshed and pointless; I had 
r seen It better danced at Rambert 
Schppl, Rockbt£- in Rhythm was np 
exercise' jri sliriw dancing which. Work ^ . 
ed against the style and content of. 

- Duke 'Ellington’s music.’ ; / 

. . . .Except for two Or three- wbit|cn. of . 
' - above coryphee level, the standard of 
dance was not high: The men , pnrtlcu- 
: lariy, seemed to be encouraged Into 
attitudes of hayghty disdain rind self- 
satisfaction HI -suiting (he iurridlhcas of 
their dancing Which black shots, sOcks 
rind tights against black .draOTS cpi^dp 
not wholly -awe „ •/.' . \ < . y f ; Vi'j ,4 


participation: poetry recitations, 

school choirs, youth orchestras, the 
Urdd Gobnith Cymru (Welsh youth 
league) suggest tnc activity that goes 
cm round tnc year to culminate, for 
some on the Eisteddfod field. In the art 
nnd crafts pavilion, as well as the 
pain lings, there arc the winners of 
competitions for A and O level en- 
trants in art, design and home econo- 
mics, for knitting, for architecture, 
sculpture and a design for a com- 
memorative plaque. On Thursday, 
after the Chairing of the Bard, they 
publish the book of adjudications and 
winning poems, which is then hawked 
aroumf the field. It sells. A Welsh poet 
may speak to a small audience, but one 
that listens. Near the end of thu week, 1 
was unable to find a copy of Margiad 
Roberts’s collation of stories; Sna m 
Lionydd T Ga’l, which won the prose 
medal. 

For the teachers, scholars, pacts and 
prcochers who arc its traditional pat- 
rons, .this illustration of the Welsh 
language in Us great festival is also its 
defence. Proceeding, fully robed, 
through the main pavilion , the mem- 
bers of the Gorscnd wear expressions 
of faint uncase, like kids in a nativity 
play. The local school children per- 
form their dance for the chaired bard 
and, in 10 years’ time, will prohablybc 
joining the young people on the Eis- 
teddfod cumpsilc or in the Porth- 
madog pubs, wearing funny hats and 
naturalizing such un-Baraic swear- 
words as biydf and fycin. They tend to 
boycott the ceremonials and take out 
their paint and banners. 

Eisteddfod or not, even a tourist can 
recognize that the language is vital to 
the social and cultural exchanges that 
take place here. Without it, this part of 
the world would be an empty house, 
just for looking at, like the Italianate 
follies of Portmeirion, a little wav 
down the coast. Porthmadog, for till its 
lovespoons and Celtic fudge, is a 
typical British seaside town: wine bar, 
Indian restaurant, Cilinese take-away, 
Boston grill (burgers, chicken pie and 
chips), fi would make a biydi marvel- 
lous holiday home, but no' one would 
want to live here if that was all there 
was. 

Along the Cambrian Coast railway, 
southwards across the Mawddacb 
Estuary, then eastwards to'Shropshlre, 
the sound of the language soon goes. It 
is easy, frotn London,. to dismiss as a 
simple matter of choice: “if they want 
to speak it, let them.” lust after the 

■ i*rar * i «L. 


election, ITN (June 17) reported the 
demonstration that greeted Peter Wal- 
ker on his arrival in Cardiff: “he, of 
course, could not understand the pro- 
tests, which were shouted in Welsh." 
Who cares what the Welsh have la say 
unless, of course, they say it in English? 


Cue owl 


Just occasionally there escapes onto 
the ainvaves a genuinely audacious 
programme. One such was last Tues- 
days documentary Ruthless Adven- 
ture - the Lives of L. Ron Hubbard 
(Radio 4). Lives rather than life be- 
cause this best-selling science fiction 
writer, self-publicist and inventor of 
Scientology claimed to have died a 
couple or times (apart from his 
apparently final departure in 1985). 
During One of his deaths he had a 
revelation of (according to his literary, 
agent) "an intellectual smorgasbord . 

Hubbard and Scientology have had 


agent) “an intellectual smorgasbord . 

Hubbard and Scientology have had 
some fairly hostile attacks in their 
lime. This programme set out to 
question whether lie was not so much n 
manipulative charlatan but more a 
misunderstood and brilliant innovator. 
In his defence we heard how he had 
both worked for and been investigated 


: ■•713 iT-l 9 H iT*T7j i i l.i * 4 V 4 > I n fi VWJ 


s&tdnfst Alasteir Crowley's ‘‘magical 
spu” (eqc owl in the background) and 
heard someone who seemed to have 
ki'iowrt liim well describe him as “a 
petulant asshole”. 

With a nrirrative sprinkled with such 

MV 1 every Institict as a 

(this) could mean only 


sprang to mind) and “Sometimes 
- i . it i necessary to. suspend our dis- 
belief” , one kept on wondering if this 
was a brilliantly executed leg-pull by 
School Radio's executive. producer, 
Graham Taynr, The [conclusion jjave 
nothing away except a debating point; 
"fie (Hubbard) was a man who, was 
amoral •. . . but aren’t all .geniuses?” 

; ^nni .•• • •»: iii .. ; t t-j 
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F inals over, what ore the pros- 
pects for the thousands of music 
students emerging from 
polytechnics, universities and 
conservatoires each year? For conser- 


vatoire students the dilemma may be 
greater than for those who opted tor a 
broader degree course. Music col- 
leges, increasingly, arc streamlining 
their courses to train performers for 
chamber and solo work. Yet the most 
likely source of employment for the 
majority will be within the ranks of an 
orchestra. And it is the would-be 
orchestral players who may well be the 
least prepared for whnt they find in the 
outside world. 

The National Centre for Orchestral 
Studies, founded in 1979 and funded 
by the BBC, 1BA. Musicians’ Union 
and ihc independent television com- 
panies, is unique among institutions of 
higher education. With its administra- 
tive headquarters housed in a cramped 
annexe of Goldsmiths' College, South 
London, it is urgently in need of new 
premises and negotiations are under 
way for a new home in Blackheath. At 
the end of the nine- month postgradu- 
ate course students receive a Universi- 
ty of London diploma from Gold- 
smiths' College. But that is where any 
similarity to a university or conserva- 
toire ends. An NCOS student is a 
full-time member of an orchestra. The 
course is described by its director Basil 
Tschaikov as "a first year in the 
profession". 

Basil Tschaikov is well placed to 
know the stresses of the music business 
having been in it since the age ofl7 as a 
clarinettist with ail the major orches- 
tras, a Royal College professor and 


Face the 
music 


Philippa Davidson on 
the work of the National 
Centre for Orchestral 
Studies 

chairman of the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra. "The problem for a youngster with 
ambition is that the music profession 
offers no career structure . . . The 
academically gifted may find the nar- 
row world of the orchestra unaccept- 
able." (Students with university de- 
grees arc accepted on the course, but 
arc, he says, sometimes insufficiently 
proficient on their instruments.) 
'Those at music colleges may have 
already started earning and don't want 
to give up the contacts . . . Quite 
simply, we have got to start attracting 
*' e best players into our orchestras. 
Anyone who sees a year at NCOS as 
way of “getting out of the rain” lB 
discouraged. Young people, sa 


the 'best players into our orchestras. 
ie wh 

a way of “getting out of the rain" is 
discouraged. Young people, says 
Tschaikov, are not prepared for the 
discipline of an orchestra ... for the 
"tyranny" of the conductor. “We teach 
them to take responsibility for the 
audience, play music they don’t want 
to play and sit next to people they don't 


like . . . and, of course, to play jazz 
and light music as well as classical, 
because that’s what being an orchestral 
musician means these days.” 

Once students have started the 
course they are not allowed to be 
absent without a good reason. What 
would Simon Rattle (or any of the 
other eminent conductors or coaches 
engaged to work with the orchestra) 
say if he turned up to a rehearsal and 
half the wind section missing7 
Seventy-five places are available 
each year. An average violist, for 
example, may well stand a better 
chance of acceptance than a more 
competent player on a more popular 
instrument. Basil Tschaikov is impa- 
tient with the “pursuit of excellence” 
debate going on in the colleges at the 
moment. “Out of the 50 or so violin- 
sists who apply for 30 places here you 
would be lucky to find more than one 
or two who were really excellent." The ' 
Centre takes only what it needs and 
will readvertise if it doesn't get players 
of the required standard. 

Is this a snipe at the conservatoires? 
Tschaikov says there is no conflict on 
educational grounds. “Technical stan- 
dards are higher than ever, but inex- 
perienced performers do tend to play 
their instruments rather than to play 
music . . . Half the people at music 
colleges shouldn't be there, but the 
colleges have to keep up their num- 
bers. That's what all this fuss at the 
Academy is about. Numbers are deter- 
mined by economic pressures rather 
than by musical ones.” 

For further details write to the Nation- 
al Centre for Orchestral Studies, 21 St 
Janies, New Cross, London SE 14. 
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Cultural 

exchange 

In' Ffodrfbg boqk that has 

Eugenio Barba describes the Ideal 
conditions of cultural exchange. He 
imagines two' tribes who meet on the 
bank of a river. Each performs its 
dances or Its songs for the other. The 
cultural identity of both sides is ack- 
nowledged and preserved. At the end, 
a transaction has taken place which 
had cost nothing, but which had left 
both side's enriched. Such idealism was 
strong in the air at Stratford-on-Avon 
last week, a* the first-ever session of 
the European Youth Theatre Encoun- 
ter due towards its remarkable final 
stages. ' 

One hundred ' and ninety young 
people fromplneteen nations gathered. 

■ together to ' celebrate what director 
Hugh Love grove called “the proces- 
sor of gooa communication' 1 . In prac- 
tical terms this meant living together. 
Cot three weeks and sharing a common 
project' to go out Into the local 
community and bring back the images 
they found there, so that they could 
serve as the raw material for a sends of 
Intensive workshop -improvisation, 
culminating In a day of public perform- 
ances at the RSCs Swan Theatre in 
Stratford.. Thfe'. project;, which.! took 
three years to plan,. was an astounding" 
success. With- the clarity; energy aha 
frankness i that only ; the young $e cm 
capable of generating, language bar- 
riers were. IrartScended. Siraiforjd apd 
the surrounding areas Were subjected 
to ad intense (and often critical), scru- 
tiny. and a new lingua franca was 
fashioned .out Of a pool of theatrical 

. stalls that fcanie, from el] corners of 
Europe.’ • .■ ! V- • 

■ 11 The idea for the project, said-Huah 
Love grove who; took what he: wryly 
calls early retiropieht from his pjo$t n? 


;rV; ' V . • • . 

Forest Forge was founded in 1981 and 
. has developed as a community theatre 
serving' Hampshire arid East Dorset. 


Particularly nojted for Work with men-' 
tally, handicapped' people, they also 
.w&ridtf TI- — v it- 


r ._ 0 ._.JtA£$, as; be flts. 

a tciim. bafod;jn. □ prehensile 
SChoOl.,; i; ;>!•.' ^ ;l ■ ' ■']>,'> 

! THfc :yea| ,, s : {Srograratne, for top; 
juft&rs; ! ; concerns •. ‘ ' homeJeisneSs. 
liardly Housing St arts wi t h a warm-up 
thon a.pcrio^ahce^ geared to ; njako 
cbftdre n consider dip i mpaci of losing a 

family- of the -prosperous, SojtJm$> 



fringing theatre to the streets 
.senior drama inspector for Essex in 
: 1984 to concentrate on organizing the 
programme, came from a report by the 
Cou ticll of Europe which identified the '■ 
vital importance of involvtnig ybong 
people actively in cultural exchanges. . 

. We realized. that exchanging cultural ; 
products was not die most effective 
way. of tapping useful' sources.' The; 
processes of .drama matter much . 


more than the product, where young 
people are concerned. The business of 
, putting on a play may cofoe l&ter.But 


the real educational value is found iii 
. the experience of living together and 
. working together." , : . . . 

Leading the project was a team bf 
anlnvileurs two. from each participat- 
ing country Who met together for a' 
three-day crash course under me direo- 
doh of, Richard Finbh. head . of the 
■FaFeharq drama cenlrtfjtn Hampshire., 
j ."Qur, task wos tb'iJlve througb a | 
I litiicrbcb^id of the whol^atruclure in a I 

struck by rpdlundaiujy. Tempers Bare 
as - they subsist first In a relative's 
caravan .then jowl authority bed and 
breakfast accommodation;, with: the 
hobo o( a housing association flat. - 
wring the dflembon sesrioii the 


very short space of time", he said. “We 
had to weld ourselves to a team; 1 work 
out (he philosophical foundations of 
the approach and find common work- 
ing methods before the young people 
arrived, As it happened, we need not 
have worried, within the hour, of 
arriving the young people themselves 
had taken things over and were run- 
ning their own international market- 
place. It's been that way every since." 

Tw6htv-yean-old Sabine Murer from 
Zurich talked about the first image she 
had formed of Stratford. "I saw a bus 
full of tourists", she said. "They were 
being taken to .see the Shakespeare 
rites. They all looked to the left, thfeh 
all looked to the right, in a kind of 


lance." It. was an image, (hat was 
ound to find its place An the final 
performance at .thfe Swan. : : ;f , - . 

V : ' '• i : ';’ 

"•y'v v’.- .- • Barry Russell 


; class 


beep at work Improvising, designing 
and making worlds past and future,: 
Including an ingenious pulleyroper- 
a|ed time machine (maybe, drama can 
Spuk, Into,. thb' National Curriculum 
j under, technoiogy). 1 
y are now, breppring ft 


iss portray other hbmdess famllics. 
ch with their owh dalifl.on the same* 

>1 . a.'. V. J. ill.'. 


each with rti< 
flat. Finally, 
who 
The 


Passions 


Blood Wedding. By Federico Garcia 
Lorca. 

Salford College of Technology. 

Hie Rebels of Gas Street. By Jan 
Needle. 

Peel Moat Comprehensive School, 
Stockport. 

The Wizard of Oi. 

Moss Park Junior School, Stretford, 
Manchester. 


A chance to perform with the rhythms 
of Lorca’s poetic-political plays, even 
in translation, at the age of 17, is one of 
the privileges offered oy the advanced 
study of drama. Students at Salford 
College of Technology bad studied the 
text or Blood Wedding for some time 
before speedily preparing a production 
under the direction of lecturer Roland 
Metcalf. Performances captured the 
dry heat of Spain and the tedium of 
daily labour. Justine Smith was excel- 
lent as the serving woman and Tim 
Joyce's whitefacea Moon was an out- 
standing conception. 

The actors wnb dealt with the heart 
of the play, the passion and the family 
politics, were dealing with a weight of 
emotion which is so alien from the 
prescribed patterns of life in the North 
of England, that it was almost impossi- 
ble for them to convey it. The ex- 

E ressed purpose of the production had 
:ss to do with polished performance 
than with exposure for apprentice 
theatre practitioners. From that point 
of view, at least, it was a notable end of 
term treat. 

When Viv Gardner, lecturer in 


drama at Manchester University w», 
teacher she persuaded the chUdrS? 
W'tcr Jan Needle to write a P ia V r nr 
her CSE class. The Rebels o/gH/J 
is now published by Collins and m- 

8 for L y° un ^r secondary 
children. It was the subject of ihelw 
performance at Peel Moat Sctod 
before the premises are transformed 
into a sixth form college. 

The school strikes of 1911 are the 
setting for a picture of contrasts be- 
tween working-class nnd middlerias 
families. Thelma Walker's lively pro- 
duction did not dwell on the simple 
political arguments in the play but 
concentrated on celebration and co- 
operation. The young people bcic 
able to use or exaggerate their natural 
dialect in a dialogue that makes best 
use of the rhythms of ordinary con- 
versation. 

The headmaster at Moss Park Junior 
School, Robert Green, guidni the 
-skills of all of his staff, Including the 
caretaker, for a version of The Wnatd 
of Oz performed by fourth-year 
pupils. A traditional rectangular 
school hall was magnificently trans- 
formed into a theatrical space reminis- 
cent of ancient times, in the round, but 
with a raised and decorated stage on 
one side and a smallerplatformonihe 
other, from which, with clever light- 
ing, the wicked witch could cackleand 
vanish again. The script was dk- 
appointing, however. When the play 
sparkled, it was in moments which trad 
been devised in rehearsal and rarely 
had any connection with the story. 1 
wondered why they bothered with the 
Oz connection and why. io sudi i 
committed environment, there isn't i 
queue of writers at Mr Oreen’s door. 

Judy Meewezen 


Mysteries 


Coventry Mystery Plays. 

Belgrade Theatre Company, 
Coventry. 

Tho Whlte Devp. 

ETP Theatre Company, Coventry. 

Red sandstone walls and arches, the 
remains of 'Coventry’s bombed, 
medieval cathedral encloses a space 
which is both playing area and auditor- 
ium for Rob Bettinson's Open-air pro- 
duction of the Mystery Plays, in a 
composite script by Keith Miles 
which includes original Coventry texts. 

The action moves swiftly between 
four steeply-raked stages and one 
small, central platform, with dialogue 
often tossed across the intervening 
space creating a sense bf distance - 
between the Angel Gabriel and the 
shepherds, for instance, or the people 
shouting to Pilate for Jesus' death. The 
audience forms a natural press of 
people, moving aside to allow journeys 
and processions from one location to 
another or gathering shoulder to 
shoulder, faces upturned, to witness 
events. 

Excitement, and a sense of violence 
beneath the surface of a polyglot, 
mlddle-Bastem society are generated 
by the production, with casting and 
costumes emphasising the many races, 
colours and beliefs thrown together In 
the process of kingdoms ana empires 
being forged. Into this mix comes a 
mao of extraordinary powers and be- 


liefs, and in the simple narrative style 
of these plays we feel his shaking 
established rulers and challenging tra- 
ditional customs. 

Seething, intriguing, violent, loo. 
are the princely courts of Renaisanra 
Italy as depicted in John Webster'i Tin 
White Devil. The later, more sophisti- 
cated play shares with Its nioiicyj/ 
forbears a powerful, dramatic jirijt 
and a vivid use of language, 1 
ETP Company deliver WebstersBei 
with lucid good sense while [ob^t 
them of none of their richly nwupw 
leal poetry. 


The visual austerity of the prow 
tion - a bare, brightly-lit, 
by the walls and vaulted roof beai® 


UY uic wanaauu ,, 

the 14th-century, WhjtefriMS biMM 
- sets off the embroidered polity « 
the language and the emohoMUJDj 
tensity of this drama of betray* ■■ 
revenge. . , . .^l 

The delineation of the main cow*- 
ters is sharp and clear With a smtww 
manipulative Cardinal from i 
Vaugnan and a Medici 
Bunsce) of confident anogan^-i 
strong physicality 
botween Bracciano and VI ton* 
more development but thc^^ 
physical mimicry in Keith Woo®*» 
portrayal of Flamineo . 

character’s repulrive 

Director Dave bond has iwmom 
dear path through the 
Webster’s plot using rntriic.^gj* 
and simple effects to turn th 
show scenes Into 
ters In which pent-up emon.ow ~ 
their full expression. . • 

Ann FitzGeraW 



Gnrat ^astcrn Stage Summer 'School. 
Trinity Arts Centre, Gainsborough. - 

For the past /four .Weeks 60 yourtg 
people have spent nearly every waking 
hour inside Trinity Arts Centre, 

' Gainsborough ( taking part in the third 
Great- Eastern Stage summer school, 
Aspects of their work, resulted in . a 
production of Oormenghajt at the! 1 
Theatre Royal, Lincoln. Director Ian 
McKepnq wanted to provide h broad 
drama framing, : $o classes : were not 
fopuSed towards the production, but’ 
aimed 1 at extending ' the students’ 
rarige; Tfre timetable wh? demanding: 
a pnct-hbUr 'movement 'session fol- , 
Iqwcd by twg ooe arid a half hour; 



released front.’: their. Lincolnshire' 


■W: 


M 


they’d have stayed all night iftt*?* 

^OrUhe stage the riudents ^a^soj 
class in the first week * 0 ^ ^ 
holdJnn and releasing, 


not yet there for 

concentrajjon *■ : ^ couou^ 1 " 

learnt a ditferentWn d ° d f | mpr o^- 

tipn: as,, they, explore 

the emphasis. Is. on , .. 

What in gQing’On Sprk 

About one in teh 

the teehnWa 

short scenes- madeM 

the'entbusiasm ^ wa sthoTOl 
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friend described my dish- 
washer as an expensive fad. 
At first glance, TTNS (The 


(rave 'enough demands on its limited 
resources? 

In reality. It isn t too difficult to 
anive at the starting line; a telephone 
and a microcomputer put schools in 
(ouch. Then, once braced for a bigger 
phone bill and having paid £192 to 
[over the cost of the modem and the holding a confirmed offer of a place at 

software (subsidized by commercial a polytechnic or university to be consi- 

spo psora), they're off - linked up jo derea for any remaining vacancies. 

What TTNS describes as the world s Naturally these vacancies arise in late 

first national computer network dedi- August and September, largely be- 

rated to the needs of education. cause some applicants holding offers 

Tins does indeed offer participat- conditional on exam results foil to 
fa* institutions a variety of services: an meet the conditions when the results 

information database, local news, an are published in the summer. Ascram- 
eketronic mail service, a directory and ble ensues .... 
a notlceboard. It all sounds ripping, This year TTNS introduces Its new 
Le.a.sand headteachers can jump for UCCA (Universities Central Council 

joy al streamlined administration; on Admissions) database which can be 

teachers are offered new services - for found in the higher education section 

enraple, language teachers can print of the TTNS national database and on 

out the latest news in French or ECCTIS (Educational Counselling 

German; pupils can write letters in- and Credit Transfer Information Ser- 

slintly delivered to pen pals in foreign vice) through the TTNS gateway. It 

pans, or develop a real newspaper contains a full and immediate listing of 

with real news, courtesy of the TTNS all the courses for which applications 

news agency. Clearly, this service, will be considered or may be con- 

tbough not indispensable, is useful to sidered by the universities. Like the 

education. The further development PCAS (Polytechnics Central Admis- 

of Its "clearing" systems bears witness sions System) TTNS database, which 

to this trend . was introduced last year to cater for 

The frantic post-A level period is those applicants not holding a con- 
well known tojparents, teachers and firmed otter of a place at a polytechnic 
pupils alike. The main purpose of (a service which will be extended in 
clearing is to allow those applicants not 1988 to include applications for degree 


Networking 

In the post-A level scramble, computer databases bring information 
to prospective students. Jean Sargeant reports 


and Dip HE courses at eight colleges of 
higher education), it is searchable both 
by subject and by institution. More- 
over, as the information is updated 
overnight, would-be university or poly 
students are spared the experience of a 
wild goose chase for a place that no 
longer exists. Applicants still have to 
follow up an the phone, fill in their 
UCCA card or whatever in the usual 
way, but at least some of the sweat has 
gone out of It. Prestel Education is also 
launching an UCCA database this 
summer. 

From the point of view of UCCA 
and PCAS, the annual problem is how 
to get information to those who need 
it. Electronic means go a long way 
towards a solution. Schools geared up 
with TTNS, and offering its clearing 
service to their pupils, have no prob- 
lem; and this number is considerable 
thanks to a Department of Trade und 
Industry equipment grant. 

Individuals, though, whether pupils 
or parents, are unlikely to have access 
to the general office (or wherever) that 
houses the system on the appointed 
and feared A level results aay. The 


You are 
what 
you eat 

Barbara Sargeaunt 
looks at food and 
nutrition teaching aids 

bulk Fruit ; 

Microwave Cooking - Part 1 
toe Microwave Cooking *- Part 2 
wkftape. programmes with teaching 

Wei • 

Ejch £ 24.95 + VAT; available on 
™SorBeta cassettes, £29.95 + VAT 
' Audio Visual, Durwen 
Theobalds Park Road, En- 
W Middx EN2 9BJ. 

j® torfc Microwave Cooking - Part /, 
T' hjrotnlatlon In the booklet is 
I concise and useful. The slides 
ta fti nd helpful - 1 do wonder why 
.JJWtiWted talk using an actual 
wouldn't be much more effec- 
classroom , but if a cooker 
au ifS • e > P^haps on audio visual 
li^'nrat boi thing. 

‘ >0 useful for student cen- 
in« MPS* f° r revision or for datch- 
. l h e rest of the class after 





which it Is delivered which 1 found 
Irritating. I think this limits its Use, and 
would not recommend it for a group of 
adults. The slides were roost helpful 
and could certainly be used with the 
teacher giving the talk. 

One perhaps pedantic point: the 
instrument is a microwave cooker, not 
a microwave. 

Basic Microwave Cooking - Part 2 
considers examplesof foods suitable to 
be cooked in the microwave cooker. 
Again, the script Is useful and accu- 
rate. It is unwise In a general discussion 
to give cooking times, but there art 
some very gooa ideas in the commen- 
tary. The length of the second set of 
slides seems to be much more accept- 


Hu4i i , “ UID uaciui; Al tail i su 

is said but the manner- In 


k* covers 

‘flud informa- 
, tee food arid nutrition 
on Impression, 
and easy to 


■ jfsSv ■ 0as 0<jr multi- 
ft. tyjijd ; .^e ^ ‘authors ^ \Were 

1 dulturalqustpms, 
""^rfy andjrialnuttltibri, : 
With: the tppical 


high quality and are clear. This would 
be a useful presentation to accompany 


approach to the subject matter. News- 
worthy evenfs had been cleverly^ in- 
corporated into the text and the illus- 
t radons tp give a lively approach to thfe 

first section, on food and 
health; includes “why what wc rat 
matters", with guidelines for a healthy 
diet and balanced eating. It-lnoludcs 
facts on nutrients and djgestiop v 
! Section two deals with choosing a 
healthy, balanced diet nnd ronaclers 
the four food groups. In addition there 
Is Information on sugar. fats and oils, 
salt, water, alcohol an d f ddjtlves_. The 
food groups tie In with the recipe 
section c/w ring bfnder.pther 
chapters include eating be 

nutrients in our.food, feeding tna 
\vprld, kitchen skills and hygiene anp 

„r .n/,rmmic helti to-ine • teachefi ■ 


they are often quite expensive. 

. The first (2 slides are of a general 
nature with a dictionary definition 
followed by notes on the nutritional 
composition of fruit which Includes 
mention of fibre content , but very soon 
the slides show examples of fruits, 
many of which ore truly exotic. This is 
a most useful audio .visual aid. - 


and the first set of wprk sheets are 
excellent value! They enhance all we 
arc trying Ip achieve with student 
centred learning in food nnd nutrition. 
Tlie wprk sheets would be easy to 


with one on each page for easy photo- 
copying; They do represent food eatop 
by many different groups of people ip 
opr multi-cultural society and they art 
a luxury. Unfortunately morq than 
three quarters of the 'ring binder- Is 
taken . up with recipes and I would biJVC 
preferred- many more of the slut lent 
centred work sheets} In spite qf this, 


work sheets are so good 
t it hoX to be recjpmmeijded. : 


problems for mature students, who are 
even less likely to have access to the 
electronic media, arc even greater. 
UCCA and PCAS fully recognize that 
not everyone has access to new tech- 
nology. Both have telephone services 
to deal with enquiries. 

ECCTIS is offering increasingly 
comprehensive course vacancy In- 
formation ncross the spectrum of 
further and higher education. It in- 
cludes UCCA, PCAS, the Graduate 
Teacher Training Registry (GTTR) 
and the Advanced Further Education 
Information Service (AFEIS) which 
covers a range of other courses at 
polytechnics and colleges. This service 
can be accessed via TTNS or Prestel 
Education (as can Polytcl, run by 
Middlesex Poly on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics). A 
subscription is, of course, needed. 

Tliis is all jolly confusing. Indeed, it 
is symptomatic of the way information 
technology has developed that there 
arc so muny different databases and so 
many different ways of accessing them. 
Basically, the clearing information Is 


a demonstration. There is, unfortu- 
nately, a hint of nalvert in the pre- 
sentation of the cassette tape. 

The slides In the Exotic fruit set are 
really good. It is. in presenting some- 
thing like “exotic fruit" that I am very 
willing to agree that the cassette tape 
and sudes are most useful. In many 
classrooms In provincial towns ana 
villages up and down the countiy.it Is 
impossible to buy all the various fruits, 
particularly when they are out of 
season. And when they are available 


(he same, but as the databases have 
developed independently there arc 
some differences; some are more com- 
prehensive or easier to access than 
others. Polytcl, for example, as a 
viewdata service is not easily ac- 
cessible. 

Or course, systems like ECCTIS nnd 
TTNS arc in the main offering diffe- 
rent, and in many respects, com- 
plementary services. Tne relevant 
TI NS database is a relatively small 
part of the whole system, and ECCTIS 
offers many services in addition to 
vacancy information. Even so, it 
would be foolish to deny that there is 
an element of overlap. Indeed, it is 
interesting to speculate where, and 
how exclusively, electronic clearing 
might have developed had the funding 
of ECCTIS (which lias now moved 
from being a DES development pro- 
ject to becoming a fully operational 
national service) been more secure. 

For many oF us, who think back to 
transistors, and even valves, the poten- 
tial of information technology is not 
only hard to grasp, it requires coming 
to terms with new skills. It is unlikely 
that someone would ncquire TTNS for 
its help with A level student clearing 
arrangements ulnnc. And yet, clearing 
in this way illustrates how, gradunily, 
we are taking advantage today of what 
tomorrow offers. At the moment ac- 
cess is limited - and we can muddle 
along without it. With it, candidates 
will still hnve some work to do, but at 
least IT removes much of the initial 
hassle. TTNS has the advantage of 
hnving proved its worth . . . just like 
my dishwushcr. 


National treasures 


Know Your National Parka 
Resource pock, £5.50 
Council for National Parks, 45 Shelton 
Street. London WC2H 9HJ. 

The National Trust: An Educational 
Guide to Houses, Gardens and Coun- 
tryside In Hampshire, Isle of Wight, 
Surrey, West Sussex £2.95 
National Trust, Polcsden Lacey, 
Dorking, Surrey RH5 6BD. 

Wordsworth thought the Lake District 
should become ,! A sort of national 
property in which every man has a 
right and interest who has an eye to 


of the land area of England and Wales, 
containing much of the most beautiful 
scenery, but almost without any legal 
protection, would fulfil his vision, is 
debatable. But the Lake District is in 
there, with Exmoor, Dartmoor, Brer 
con, the Pembrokeshire coast, the 
Yorkshire Dales, Snowdonia, the 
Peak District, Northumberland and 
the North Yorkshire Moors, desig- 
nated as National Parks io the 1950s. 

. As the Council for. National Parks’ 
pack makes clear, conservation has all 
too readily made way for local and 
national business Interests in the 
national paries. It is only in recent years 
that pressures againsr afforestation 
with conifers, insensitive mining, nuc- 


built to bypass Okehamnton in Dart- 
moor, for example, signals a failure for 
those who attempt to make the de- 
signation of "National Parks" have dny 
meaning. 1 


The pack takes a trenchantly pro- 
conservation stance. In its ten racl- 
shects about the workings of National 
Parks It eschews an "everything in the 
garden is lovely" line. The accompany- 
ing large-scale poster is rather un- 
attractive, but the Individual sheets on 
each park arc well set out and suitable, 
as the introduction suggests, for pro- 
ject work al GCSE. The geology, (and 
use, conservation Issues, facts and 
figures, history and archaeology of 
each area are outlined, and a useful 
map is included as well as a geological 
"slibe". 

The National Trust's educational 
guide to properties in four southern 
counties is a far more sedate affair. 
Though visits to National Trust prop- 
erties may- be outside the reach of 
many schools' pockets, more affluent 
educational establishments will find 
this a useful guide. The National Trust 
aims to develop Its educational activi- 
ties and nnture trails, and walks with 
the warden arc a feature of many 
properties described. 

Information is standardized and set 
out clearly under different heads, 
indicating what each property has to 
offer, how to organize the visit, what 
educational points could be made from 
it, what nearby properties could be 
combined with it, and conservation In 
progress. A booklist is given for each 
property and a general booklist at the 
end. Although the tone of the guide is 
prim, it does speak, in its loving listings 
of the beauties, natural or artistic, of 
each particular property, of an enthu- 
siasm for the countryside at least the 
equal - and in some ways deeper - than 
that of the Council For National Parks. 


Victoria r»|eu mark 
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promise 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Network East 

BBC2 

Saturdays, 2.20pm; repeated Sundays 
1 Ipm on BBC1 


Network East is three weeks old; 
judging by its early broadcasts it 
should develop into a mature series. 
This 40-minute weekend magazine 
programe for the Asian community in 
Britain is the result of the BBC's 
rethink on Asian-oriented program- 
ming and though overall airtime 
appears to have been cut, quality and 
relevance have been improved. 

Replacing the mid-week house- 
wives* Gharbar slot and the melange of 
news and culture nt the weekend. 
Network East takes a popular current 
affairs and investigative stance. While 
picking up headline issues on the one 


nr»iti 41 . -ic* tiii i-miM mi ► 4 mi 


interests of its audience. There was an 
interview with Imran Khan, the Pakis- 
tani cricketer. "Bombay Beat" took a 
look at fashion in that city - the girls 
were as svelte as those on a London 
catwalk - and there was a video of the 
latest Indian film song. 

But young presenter Samantha 
nl' 


pronunciation of the names of the top 
Indian videos, sharply highlighting for 
this reviewer the predicament, particu- 
larly for the young, of the Asian in 
Britain, straddling two cultures and 
perhaps belonging to neither. This 
dilemma appeared in the report on 
elderly Asian parents in the extended 
family who ate Ill-treated by their 
married children. The j,olnt family (as 
.We .call it in India) can have an 
amplUyde and length, but within the 
bfotmei' society- It' ddn- . 
become oppressive. Parent-battering 
Is becoming more frequent among 
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adequate housing, and other difficul- 
ties place pressure on the struggling 
family. Filial duty then gives way to 
■ more selfish demands and the parents 
suffer. What the programme did not 
examine was the role of the daughter- 
in-law in the family: she has been 
traditionally submissive and attentive, 
but as one of the older women said, 
they now go out to work and have less 
time for the parents in law. 

• The political crises of the sub- 
continent are always mirrored in Bri- 
tain: Network East tackled Sri -Lanka 
in a discussion with representatives of 
Tamil and Slnhala. communities here. 
It also featuredan Interview with Keith 
Vaz. the first Asian MP (for Leicester 
East) in over 30 years. Both he and 
Benazir Bhutto (interviewed the week 
before) • provided evidence . of the 
politician'sgift for adroit sidestepping:. 
Mr Vaz whpn he was asked whether he 
would continue to press for- black 
sections and Miss Bhutto on why her 
party, had 1 failed ' to : gather enough 
indmentuni to oufet President Zla.w 
Pakistan. Both interviews were know- 
ledgeably conducted, but. the- prese li- 
ters need to devefop some.mustle,. : 
This weekend tho programme', wUI 
celebrate the- fortieth anniversary of 
■ India’s fcnd Pakistan's Independence, 
looking back , at i Vent 5 ana Showing 
them reflected in the work of 69-ydar- 
old Indian photographer Sunil Japah, 

Urns Ram ' Nath 


Fim rites 

Hugh David sees how young people see themselves 


ft’s Our World 
Channel 4 

Fridays, 8.1Spm from today 


Two years ago, down-page articles in 
newspapers such as this announced 
that Channel 4 was searching for 
groups of young people Interested in 
developing dramas based on their 
experience of life. Producers Ken 
Howard and Gareth Warded had per- 
suaded the company to link up with 
stations across the world and give the 
youngsters a more or less free hand. 

.Botti bad eonridetablbespe^encp of , 
youth drama, but neither was really 
prepared for what happened next. Not 
only were they deluged with letters, 
scripts and ideas - they received more 
than 500 from the UK alone - the 
range of the proposals was far broader 
than they had expected. "We thought 
we’d get a lot of Bngry, political spiff 
about unemployment , says Howard. 
"We did, but actually not nearly as 
much as we thought we would. Some 
of the most Interesting ideas didn’t 


Another Way of Lift. 

Channel 4 . 1 

Fridays, Aug 7, 21 arid 28, 10.30pm 


This series ; of three documentaries 
looks at the experiences of a small 
group of people with mental handicap 
and examines the Issues raised by the 
policy of attempting to integrate them 
with the community. The films are 
made largely without comment, in 

•re 

than a year in the lives of two men. and 
a woman- during and after their move 
away from the shelter of Ivy House for 
an independent life sharing a small flat 


even mention it. They were downright 
funny rather than angry.” 

A short-list was drawn up and 
Howard and Wardcll began criss- 
crossing the country, attending rehear- 
sals, advising, and finally selecting the 
four British plays which would be 
included in the first series. 

It's Our World, which begins 
tonight, mixes these - one each from 
England, Wales. Scotland and Ireland 
- with productions from Israel and 
Japan. The series title contrives to be 
both twee and surly, a cross between 
one of those personalized quiz shows 

m_k<. . 1 .:. 1 __j 


dinner-dances which mark the young 
Dubliner's rite of passage from child- 
hood to maturity. 

It is a cross between William 
Trevor's Ballroom of Romance and the 
view of college life which Hollywood 
used to pedal in the 1950s. The boys all 
wear hired evening suits, and both the 
girls' dresses and hairstyles seem 
slightly too big forthem. Romance is in 
the air, but so are the heady fumes of 
Guinness; and the thin (fawn light 
reveals more than one broken heart 
lying in the Dublin gutters. 

Well-acted, and shot through with a 


you off. Though they vary -in style, 
content and to some extent in compe- 
tence, all six plays are compulsively 
watchable. 


Indeed this evening’s episode, Debs, 
is little short of a delight. Devised and 
acted by members of the Dublin Youth 
Theatre, it has nothing to do with the 
society girls who used to curtsy at 
Buckingham Palace. Far more interes- 
tingly, it focuses on the elaborate 


that apparently simple instruction to 
Be Yourself. So, too, are most of the 
other offerings, although Wol- 
verhampton’s Central Youth Theatre 
have possibly taken things too literally. 
Their play, It's Good Ere Innit ? 
(September 11), about young people’s 
demands to have more of a say in the 
town carnival, is now all the more 
topical since the group itself Is fighting 


Robin Buss watches three people 
leave the hostel f or the community 


preparations for their move. The abs- 
ence of commentary may make the 
early port slightly confusing, but the 
style helps us to consider the subjects 
of the film as people., rather than as 
medical cases. We soon realize the 
importance of lessons in coping with 
cooking, washing, shopping anahand- 
Ung money. For all handicapped peo- 
ple, successfully accomplishing every- 
day tasks gives a sense of achievement; . 
ana we begin to sympathize with their . 
frustration when they fail; ^We clean 
our face, nice and shiny, like a lady’s 
bottom . says David. Blit despite .his 


a borne. 

Training in relationships Is part . of 
the preparation, developed through 
role-play and drama. The three of 
them must learn to work as a team and 
need constant, sympathetic support, 
not only, frdm social workers, but also 
from the community in which they will 
live. One of the .aims of the series, 
according to director Simon Heaven, is 
to point out this implication of the 
policy and, in a rare comment at the 
end of the. first film, a social worker 
thentions that tip help was given by the 
social services; towards furnishing the 
flat, A carpet company gave free 


for survival, having been evicted from 
its headquarters by the local council. 

Best of the rest: next week's Bhn, 
E.K. Okay? is from Scotland. The 
broadest comedy ia the series, it 
follows some of the competitors id 1 
charity fun-run. The humour is of ibe 
television sit-com variety (with odd 
Pythonesque interludes), but neither 
the pace nor the actors', belief In 
themselves ever flags. 

More down-beat, both the Wehh 
and Japanese plays have been msden 
the native languages of their crealm 
The former, full of dash and bnvnra. 
boasts some of the best actina in tfe 
series, while Mother Ocean 1 (Sept® 
ber 4) is a sensitive study 
tensions in a Japanese fishing ta# 

Despite (or possibly because ofota 
subtitles and inevitable culturri dmifr 
ences, this latter play probably w 
exemplifies the value of the wwjc. 
series. The problems and preocaij*- 
tions of the younaJapanese emerp® 
eerily similar to those of their p ewjj 
this country. Maybe that title, Its w 
World Is not so inappropriate alter u- 


pockets". . . ■' 

There is a touching moment as w 
three of them leave Ivy House for 
new life. "Don’t cry*, DvM 
worker at the hostel. Pat 
her new home: “I'm not always gjoj 
to be about and if Pat 
her own two feet now . . . EverW£ 
is hopeful, no. one ovewpUinWJ 
“There are so many sltuations wtfffl 
you can’t jx>sslbly antWpjf ^ K 
second andthtrd films _look _ 
progress of David, Michael 


(The films can be recorded 


riew. regular. 



they find themselves sharing ) to kebp 


idea also has dnormous PR value for 
HTV, but Mutphy stresses 1 ; that the 
Idea is a serious attempt to allow the 
company, lb “put; its foots Into the 
community". • ; / . . . 

ftitXT W?ek Radio One 

Round when, DJ StmonMtyb stid hl»A| fionhow has apeess tovldeo recorders, 
wtfe'part compaity fo^lhe week.. She M- , ^Pamela ; Rei&s, who advlsps BBG 
^ : abs*lllhg and , river ' - 

t^litgby riift, whir “ 

ijiB CharWs CltyChi 
ter* where he pouid fiod h 
Uj *‘ in ^ hostd for 
wardi A. 


available on, viueu. 

booklet to accompany ,« e ** 

obtainable by jend/rig ^ 1 ., stamps 

addressed envelope plus 2 P Jj ^ 

10 : Another Way 
4000, London WMkJgr* 1 
■9JQ; or Belfast BT2 7PE), 


technology plus deregulation 
more choice, tor the t**** . _ 
ford a more 

niblic.' Another set pf 
shed this week add wm 
favourite aatelllte 


US THIS aueriM-— 

raoUth’s A l*y*V 
sdreanlng-two. 
►tWhlch Way? 5 ’. 
Wednesday 9.MMJ 
rjunrae has 

school on resnlw day 

looks W ent! 
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Appointments 

vacant 

primary Education 
Deputy Headships Senior 
fctnler/Mislresses 23 

Scale I Posts 23 

Secondary Education 
Ait and Design 23 

Economics EBusiness Studies 23 
English 23 

HumBoiiiea 24 

Mnhematics 24 

Modem Languages 24 

Muk 24 

Physical Education 24 

Religious Education 24 

Science 24 

Speech and Drama 24 


Primary School 
Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 


WALSALL 

METROPOLITAN DOR OUCH 

8S Y a HEAr>TEACHEn 

tawlrad no soon on possible 
•J.,r«irr.y Junior school, 
M lu. ni Bt p eet. Walsall, West 
Uldlindi, b Doputv Head- 

SrF'T° « a-T-ss*: 

XWa'nVte'r ?ha 

, of th, “ "veiy 
tMnualty brim ary school. 

•ilJV p £ lc P , lP n forms. 

Cr^r*B° r n° r ^UCBtlon f' “civic 
Data 8 a Oth August, 
OP " 0r - 
11001a 


Sixth Form Colleges 

Scale l Posts 24 
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Education 24 
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Scnlc I Posts 24 

Appointments in Scotland 25 

Independent Schools 
Bursars 24 

English 24 

Geography 25 

History 75 

Humanities 25 

Mathematics 25 

Modem Languages 25 

Pnstoral 25 

Science 25 

Other than by Subjects 25 


Scale 1 Posts 


DORSET 

21 MARYS R.C. (AJDEDl 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Barnes Way, Dorchester 
Teacher (Scale 1> required 
from January Tor 2nd year 
*P r »n* . class. Applicants 
■nould be pracUBlng entho- 

Application forma and 
further details from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr 
R. Addison, 31 Cornwall. 
£o»U. Darchostor. (foolecap 
SAE). CIOBlno dale 28 August 
1967. 1300081 110022 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
DANSTEAD COUNTY 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 
The^ Horseshoe. Ben*tna>l 

Tel: Bui-ah Heath 301786 


Tel; Burgh Heath 301788 
Required ror January 1888 
Scale Throe Teacher to Co- 
ordinate P.E. /Boys' daman 
and Envlronmental/Socrul 

Studies throughout the 
school. 

- Application rorm and 
further details from Haad- 
teuchor. e.a.e. pleoSB. 
(116271 110022 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

PRIMARY 

TEACHERS 

September 1987 

(newly qualified or experienced 

■fears well qualified, enthusiastic and looking for 
taato off ® a P tem * :,Br ^® 7 ' consider what Havering 

|8 a lively and caring Eduoatlon Authority 
(ft v! n 9, a , population in an area that includes both 
»wu and country, • • 

Turing seeks to appoint teachers who want to 

Sdltt a<!t,ve role ,n the E( ^ ucat,on Serv,ce h P^' 

bfferS excellent professional support for 
ovar at 8ta fl 0S In their career Including 
in-service couraas.each term. 


ipport for 
including 


•Ul’ ! vivo vuuiaqoggwii imiiu 

reiaaaeb NEWLY, QUALIFIED teachers 
6r nfr ■ 0 r t ® a °l 1 ln0 commitments for one morning 
: »n^.j ^ r , noon P 0r WB0 k tp enable them to receive 
VkB - n 'J arv ' C0 training as part of the support pro- 


SB^'an Outdoor Pursuits Centre, with real- 
w lN n its .boundaries aa well «s 

psfkk and open spaces. . 

wurttolH placed on .the edge of the Esaek 
Y®t within easy reach - of London 
to:wh|ch : there Is easy access by 
ihfiW’ * both road and rail. 
nS £7.9B piar a n 

Application fortiia are available 
(baa please) from the Director of 
Educational Services (Ref: STAF- 


f Gardena, Romford, RM1 


Preparatory Schools 
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Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Music 

Physical Education 
Otherthan by Subjects 

Colleges of Further and 
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Directors and Principals 
Other Appointments 


Other Appointments 
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Other Appointments 


Research Posts 
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Service 

27 

Overseas Appointments 

28 

Administration 


Local Education Authority 

28 
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30 

Miscellaneous 

30 
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30 

Outdoor Education 

30 
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Language 
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Personal 

Announcements 


For Sale and Wanted 


Accommodation 


School Visits 


3U Business Opportunities 


7T. English as a Foreign 

University Appointments 27 Language 
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RICHMOND 

LONDON DOnoUQH OF 
RICHMOND UPON 
THAMES 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

THE QUEEN'S C.E. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Cumberland Road, Kaw. 

Surrey TWS 3HJ 

An exporianeod and re - 
aoiircaful teacher Is re- 
quired for Jenunry 1988. 
or earlier If possible, to 
work Initially with lower 
juniors. Tho parson 
appointed should be able 
to contribute to curricu- 
lum development In the 
school and preferably la 
one or moro of the follow- 
ing nroBa: English and 

Drama. Art. R.E.. Special 


Preference may be given 
tn person or Christian 
commitment. 

Forms nnd further do- 
(slls ifool&rup "t.ii.u.i Cram 
Diructor of Education, Ra- 
ns I House, London Road, 
Twickenham TW1 3QB. re- 
turnable to the ' Head- 
teacher at the school by 

7®sr 93 Auou Vo B o 8 a 7 a 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


NORTH VORKSHJRE ‘ 


WALTHAM FOREST 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

Waltham Forest la a multi- 
racial area and we are anxious 
to ensure this Is rarioctod in 
our workforce. Wo welcome 
applications from pnoplc 
rogiirdlenB of race . colour, 
craod. atlinlc or natlonul 
origin, age. disability, marital 
ststua. sax or saxual 
orientation 

BIR GEORGE MONOUX 
SIXTH FORM COLLEGE 
DESIGNATE 

Chlngford Road, London El 7 

Head: Mrs. C. MuUett 
Required A.B.A.P. 

Business Stud las Scale 3 
f -router London Allowance I 
required in this mixed comprc- 
henslvo school Tor pupils aged 
14-19 yours (800 an rallf. 

_ Business Studies Second In 
Department renuired In thin 
sixth Form College Designate. 
Good knowledge of subject and 
ability to tasrh Accounts and 
Business Studies to ‘A’ level, 
ns well as desire to lenru In 
Information toi lino logy ricUl. 

iJautltencher (or Ap- 
1 5**5 a .ri on Fe "' n i Further 

dstalls. 

To assist In , raorullment or 
teachers to tHIa Authority a 
playgroup has been opened ror 

S rovldlng for teachers children 
-B years of ngo. 

Closing . date: 38.8.87. Re- 
rerenceNo. P90/BBB. 

ill O08 1 i aa s ao 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

ENFIELD BOROUUI1 nF 
K1NCSMEAD SCHOOL 
South bory Road. EnHolri EN1 

Rolf 1098 

Required September 1B87. 
tearliar (Scale I) tn Join our 
pUMNESS STUDIES I7EPART- 
M ENT* 

This Is ait once I lent oppor- 
tunity to make u aubstnntlut 
contribution to n aruwinu de- 
partment whnrr tharo la a 
strong demand uml excellnitt 
fncllltlos. 

Substantial turrlruluin in- 
novation Is taking place 
throughout the school. Includ- 
ing T.V.E.I. 

The relaxed yet structured 
ntmoapliero or tlie school will 
□nsurR that the atic.-essrul up- 
Pllrnnt will enjoy a Positive 
and sottefylnn working oq- 
vlrt.it nmnt supported by in at.- 
tlva staff association. 

London Allowance, 87 B5. 

. Applications by letter direct 
to the Headmeater. enclosing a 
c.v. and the names and addres- 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


. • t 


' ■ . ■ 

■' *i 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

FAKENHAM IllOH 
SCHOOL 

Wells Rood. Fukantinm. 
Norfolk NR2 1 9HP 

croup it n.o.r. laoo, 

I 1 - IB all ability mixed 

Required from Soptem- 
bar 1987 Pei manent 
1 earher of Engllali Scale I 
with a smalt amount or 


to the Headmeater. enclosing a A **Plicat 

o f wo° rti Ter eea . n ** “ ddr - SJSoo? 1 W 

piq A yir e M s gr po, - tun, ?j; a s^ Kf S n 0 |J..K 


Head teacher at the 
school Mr L. . Muitan. as 


oaslble. Closing 
Augual 1B87. 

133483 


Secondary Education 

By Subject Classification 

Art^and Design 
Scale 2 Posts and above 

LONDON N10 

OUR LADY'S CONVENT 
HIGH SCHOOL 
6-16, Amhurat Park, London 
Nl 6 SAP • •• 

Required September 1987, 
Tor title three rorm entry 
Blrla, V.A., R.C. school 
(560) to cover maternity 
leave, acting scale 3 teacher 
.to take raaponalbflty for Art. 
throughout the ■' school to 
Q .C. S.E. and ‘A* level. 

Applicants must be in sym- 
pathy with the ethos or the 
school and apply in writing 
to tho Headmistress, .quoting 
two referees. (11630)13 1320 


WEST SUBSEX 
« azelyvick school 

Three Bridges. Crawley. 

Sussex 
Scale I 

Required September ENGLISH 
none, graduate to join a large 

inhlfn, comprohenslW 

2S£,°2LZS'* r,, *"9 tl, .° whole age 
5™ ■hlUty range ie available 
SStd* U flb Y qualified cendl- 

Headmaster on 
foolscap e.a.e . 
Closing date 1 4 days after 

ffTdSqr™ ° r 



WILTSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE ) 

THE RCDOEVVA Y SCHOOL 
InveriryRoad, Wraughton, 

Swindon. Wiltshire SN4 
SDR 

1 J - 1 8 Co-educBilonal 
Coin preha naive School with 
1300 pupils 

.«5j‘l ulr8 . d Tar September 
1887. An enthusiastic 
teacher of ECONOMICS 
Scale 1 to join a popular 
department, to teach to ’B 1 , 
'A* and OCSB level, 
together with commerce to 
CC9E. A wlllfngnaas to take 
an active part In the further 
development or A-leval and 
CCSE courses |s essential. 
An Interest In the develop, 
ment or prevocntlonal 
courses is tn advantage. 

Apply by letter with c.V. 
.enclosing an a. a. a. for 
further details or tho school 
and post. 

Wiltshire Is an equal 

mrar 111 ” Bm r isra 


WALTHAM FOREST - AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 

Waltham Forest Is a multi-racial area and we are anxious to ensure this Is reflected In our workforce 
Wb welcome applications from people regardless of race, colour, ere ad, ethnic or national orlol n, age 
disability, marital status, sex or sexual orientation. 

The Borough has recently reorganised its Secoridary Education system to provide 15 High Schools 
tor pupils aged 11 - 16 and 2 Sixth Form Colleges. The reorganisation began In September. 19B6 and 
wlllbecompleledlnSeptembBr1990-' 

Wb have vacancies tor full-tlmb Teachers lit the following subject areas: 

BUSINESS STUDIES HOME ECONOMICS . ENGLISH 

MATHEMATICS SCIENCE ..PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

MODERN LANGUAGES MUSIC CDT 

SPECIAL NEEDS , 

A nufobsrof above Scalp 1 poate are available according to qualifications and experience, but Newly 
Qualified Teedia r? ara vYa aome to apply, (Applicants who have already submitted an application 
.form wlH be considered). Newly 'qualified teachers are offered b brqad baaed Induction programme 
which includes. 

■ , A reduced teaching commitment ' ' • „ 

, ..Regular.ln-aerVlca training . • . . ' 

. CbmiirahanBlveAdvIjiory Service 
.. A wbllresoureedTeadhw Centre^ ‘ 

dran" ote In thla A ^ ority,fl P^Wtoup has been opened for teaohorechil- 

Application form and further details available from: ‘ ! 

Acting Chlef Educatlon Officer, Municipal Offices, High Rdkd, T A riil. 

Layteft, LOfipONEIOBQJ. ^ ^ VVBilh&rh. 

Ortriephona 01 668 36S3 (24 hour anavtrering service). t \ 

** • - Forest 


tl- . :|. (i. «, I 0:il. bril4l,r*<l. I 
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Humanities 
Scale 1 Posts 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 

FOREST GATE 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
Foram Streul. London E7 

Hoad Toucher: Mrs A. 
Rowland* 

Kumanltloi nr Lineulst 
Teacher Beale 1 poet 


Required: 
19 8 7. 


September 


I • <’; -• ti \ f 
• Ms f 


A flexible Humanities or 
Llnaulet teacher to teach 
more than ana of the fol- 
lotvlna (ubJecMi History. 
Fronrh. Enplleh aa n aacond 
language . Geooraphy end 
Social Education. 

London Allowanco 

£1.183. 

plus Social Priority Allo- 
wance. 

Application forme (a.o.a. 

R lease) available from The 
end Teacher to whom com- 
pleted forms should be re- 
turned by 23. 8. 87. 

Director of Education, 
Education Orflcee. 3 79/383 
H l-qli Street, Stratford E1S 
4RD. 

An Equal Opportunities 
Authority. (3001 4) 133232 


WEST SUSSEX 

TEACKEK OF MATHEMATICS 
SCALE 1 

OAKMEADS COMMUNITY 

SCHOOL 

nuruati Hill 

11-16 Mixed Comp. NOR 1200 
Raniili-oU fur September I9B7 
to Join a thriving department. 
Candidates would have the 
opportunity to teach across the 
ability end age range Involving 
InvewtlOBti ve approaches on 
the use of computers. 

Applications by letter en- 
closing CV and namaa of 2 
referees to Headmaster as soon 
ns possible, Oakmead School. 
Station Road. Burgess Hill. 
West Sussoicd RH 13 9 E A ; or 
telephone DuraaBB H ill 104444) 
41«5l. 

Possibility of asaletanca 
with removal expenses In 
approved cases. 

(30001 ) 133432 


WALTHAM FOREST 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

Waltham Forest Is n multi- 
racial area and we are anxious 
to ensure that this Is reflected 
in our wurkforrs, We welcome 
Hppllrntlonsfrom people 
rennrdlass of race, colour, 
creed, ntlinlc or national 
origin, age. disability, marital 
status, snx or sexual 

orientation 

WARWICK BOYS' SCHOOL 
Barrett Road. London El 7 
3ND 

Hoad: Mr. A. Cooper 
Requlroil for Sopremhar. 

TEACHER OF GERMAN/ 
FRBNCH SCALE I plus Outer 
London Allowance, required 
In this boys' comprehensive 

school (or pupils aged 11-14 
yours (320 on roll). 

Enthusiastic teacher of 
French /Gorman required for 
this all boys 11-14 school (In 
process of changing to 11-16 
school) where languages have a 
high status. Four languages are 
taught In this forward-looking 
department, which will nlvs 
guidance and support to new 
members. 

To assist In recruitment of 
teachers to this Authority s 
playgroup has been opened for 
5 days a week during term-time 
from B .30 am - 4.80 pm provid- 
ing ror teachers' children from 
3-3 years or age. 

Bend letter of application, cv 
and names end addresses or 
two refeross to the Head 
Toncher. 

Ref: No. PS3/900. 

(11637) 133629 


.•! 

!i • • 


Modern Languages 
Scale 1 Posts 


BAST SUSSEX 

BEXHILLIHOH SCHOOL 
Down Road, Bexhlll-on-Ban 
TN30 4HT 

Comprehensive mixed, 11-16. 
Roll: 1370 

From September; Tenrher ot 
Frencli/Oarman I Beale 1). The 
post would be suitable far a 
newly quellflod teacher. 

Relocation grante In 

approved casee. 

Application rormi (see 

please) from the Head Teacher. 
(11641) 133628 


Music 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


KNOWSLEY 
WOODWIND TEACHERS 
SCALE 1/2 

Two posts requirod as soon 
as possible. 

See Scale 1 posts. 

111618) 133820 


!: : khl| 


Scale 1 Posts 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 


THE PLAYHOUSE, HARLOW 

THEATRE ANIMATEUR 


yearproject to 
Theatre. 


il\on Committee In association with The 
lifen to apftolflt a Theatre Anlmateiir fert 3- 


develop educational activities linked to 



The post will be supported by eaBtern Arts Association 
and appeal to persons having experience of work In the 
theatre and with teaching experience. 

Salary; on mein professional scale plus special allow- 
ance of £l002p. a. 

Details from; Gordon Hewlett, General Manager, 

The Playhouse, The High, Harlow, Essex, CM20 1 LS. 
Tel: (02/B) 24391. ’ ' 

Closing date; 24th August 1887. 

Previous applicants need not re-apply. 




TtP'County Council 


an equal Opportunity employer 



v#3| 

'i 




At pfeaentsbrne vapancies exist. As we are currently reorganising our Secondary educe- 
; don system, this Is an exdltlpg time to j6ln us and share lii the Opportunities. ; v ; 

Boraugh'heB, well resoutobd soboole end TfMJMw^.tCisvitr8ip''gi' c6^pY9hQniriM < &i^ 
^biy Servlceeridef Irm comrhltmem tqr aurr■oul^rrf ; de^mloprT1em.' , 

;-for further drtalfctndan application form for thass Permanent Supply post* please 
! contact the Acting Chief Education Off (oof, London BoroughofWalthsmToi^^Munlo*- 
: tp«| pf flOSS, High Road, Layton; LohdonElO ECU Indicating the tyba of^ost in whlch 
: ,yoM ere Interested, or telephone 01 5683 ESS (24 answering service). 


the TIMES EDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT 14gJ? 

Physical Education Speech and Drama SpBclaTEducS 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

GABLE HALL SCHOOL 
Southend Road, Carrlngnam. 
Branford Jo Hope 5SI7 8JT 
Tel: Btauford lo Hope 671526 
( Roll 1200) ( 11-161 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

(BOYS) Scale 1 

RaqulPad September 1987. 

Specialist teacher with ra- 
spaiislblllty ror Boys' Physic- 
al Education. 

London Fringe AllowancA. 
Relocation allowance pay- 
able In approved cases. 

Apply In writing with two 
referees and curriculum vitae 
and stamped addressed en- 
velope. (11636) 134222 


Religious Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
(An equal opportunity 
employer) 

SMITH1LLS SCHOOL 
Bmlthllla Dean Road. Bolton 
BL1 6J6 
(11-16) 

RELIOIOUS STUDIES AND 
HISTORY - SCALE 1 
Required from let September 
1987. 

Application forms and 
further details avnllebla from 
tho Director or Education and 
Arts. Pudorborn House, Civic 
Centra, Bolton B LI IJW to 
be returned to the Hoad 
Teacher at the school by 19th 
August 1987. (30087) 134499 


Science 

Scale 1 Posts 


KNOWSLEY 

WOODWIND TEACHERS 
SCALE 1/B - TWO POSTS 
REQUIRED AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. 

(Re-advertisement - previous 
applicant* considered). 

ta) Piute. Clarinet and Sax- 

: '3TR3in«iA8tafcai»; 

for a suitably experienced 
candidate for one or the 
above post*. Applicants 
should hnve o knowledge of 

* * *B RA SB 't E A C H Vr U SCALE 1 
REQUIRED AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. 

(Re-advertisement • pre- 
vious applicants considered). 

Applicants should have a 
knowledge or all braes In- 
strument*. Candidates ror tha 
above posts should ba In- 
terested •• In contemporary 
styles end the use of In- 
stmmenthi music In the clas- 
sroom. The poets will com- 
bine teaching duties (largely 
In groupa) and other essential 
muafaal *• activities. ' e.g. 

S irtielpatlng/plavlnp In Youth 
rchastras (additional pay- 
ments will be made), music 
centres am| staff’ ensembles. 
Applicants should be In- 
tarcatsd In conducting. aa 
there le ■ possibility of being 
responsible for the Knowaley 
Training Orchestra. Applica- 
tions era welcome from new- 
ly qualified teachers (prob- 
ationers). i • 

Application ■ forms are 
available (a. a. a,) from the 
Borough Education Officer, 
Huytoq , Hey Road. Huy ton. 
Merseyside L36 9YH lo 


whom they shuld be returned 
by 2Btn August 1987. 
(11613) 133822 


■ Waltham Rarest iB^muitlrraclal afea, and we ar anxious toienaure this is reflected Ini our 
Workforce. ,We welcbme applications from peoplp regard less of race, colour, creed, ethnic 
ror national origlnsi^ge, disability, marital 'staiua; sax or sexual orientation. .... 

PERMANENT SUPPLY TEACHERS 

• «$re you a qualified, teacher looking ter part-tlhpe or fiill-tjitta work in' fm Authority w|tha : -• 
gehMlne concern for Education and, professional development? < TWc^$qa|e,2 permanent ~ 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

DAME ALICE OWEN'S 
SCHOOL 

Duodale Hill Lane, Potters 
Bar, Herts. EN6 BOU 
Voluntary Aided: Founded 
1613. Trustees: The 
Woir*hiprul Company of „ . 
Vrawars.' Number on Roll: , 
1033 (mixed) 160 Sixth Fo*m 
TEMPORARY TEACHER OF 
B/OLOOY 

Existing Scale 1 plus London 
Fringe Allowanco 
Urgently required for 
September, 1987 to teach ror 
one or possibly two terms. 
The vacancy arisen awing to 
lllnaan. Applicants should be 
able to teach Biology up to 
O.C.S.E. level and should ba 
willing to participate In the 
teaching of an Integrated Sci- 
ence Course In Years 1 and 
2. 

Excellent facilities avail- 
able on attractive Green Belt 
site, within easy rsaoh of 
Central' London. • 

Applications In writing 
(full C.V. and mmai of two 
referees) as soon as possible 
to the Heed Master. Mr 
D.M.W. Bolton, M.A. 
(Oxon.). from whom further 
details are available. Tele- 
phone enquiries welcome, on 
Potters Bar (0707) 43441. 

(11629) 134899 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

STAN BOROUGH SCHOOL" 
Lamaford Lane, Welwyn 
Garden City 
T*l; 391 755 

Required for September, 
1987. for one Term on a tem- 
porey contraet. to cover sick 
Isave. a teacher of Biology 
with Junior Physical Science, 
Saola 1-. 

Piaase apply by lector to the 
Head, at the School, quoting 
two refereee, bh soon qs possi- 
ble. (11637). 134822 

KENYA 

PHYSICS TEACHER 
See Overseas Posts. 


Scale 2 Posts and above $ ca | B i p Qgtg 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
THE CRESSEX SCHOOL 
Holmer's Lane. High 
Wycombe. Bucks HP1 2 40A 
Head: Mrs. M.H. Key B-A. 
NOR: 740 (12-1 7 mixed) 
Required far September or as 
soon as possible far this for- 
ward looking secondary 
school, a teacher of Drama to 
taka responsibility far the sub- 
ject within tha English Depart- 
ment. Drains Is wall estab- 
lished In tlie school and taught 
ta OCSE: there la a purpose 
built Drama Hall. Scale 2 post 
available for a lively, well 
qualified end experienced 
teacher able to develop tha 
subject end to co-ordinate 
school productions. An ability 
to teach aome English essen- 
tial. A first time appointment 
would be considered. 

Letters or application, giv- 
ing full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, together 
with the names of two re- 
ferees, to the Heed by 24th 
August 1987. (30013) 133220 


Sixth Form Colleges 


Seale 1 Posts 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGE CENTRE FOR 
SIXTH-FORM STUDIES 

Requires a full time ‘A* 
level Phyelca teacher from 
let September 1987. Abil- 
ity to teach a second subject 
to 'A' level preferably but 
not essential. 

Salary according to ex- 
perience end within the new 
professional scale. 

Plaaae apply In writing 
with full c.v. to The Secret- 
ary. C.C.B.S., 1 Salisbury 
Villas, Station Road, Cam- 
bridge CB1 2JF. 

(30011) 140092 


HAMPSHIRE 

OUEEN MARY'S COLLEOB 
1030 Mixed 

Roqulrad for September 19B7 
In this Group XIV comprehen- 
sive college, a tutor/tutors for 
the Extension Course for stu- 
dents with moderate learning 
difficulties. We would be hap- 
py to receive applications from 
people Interaatad in part-time 
aa well aa full-time poats. All 
full-time starr era appointed sa 
personal tutors as well as sub- 
ject specialists. 

Please telephone (Basing- 
stoke 90861) for rurthar de- 
tails: • i" . 


.RICHMOND - 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
; RICHMOND UPON 
. - . THAMES .- 

An Equal Opportunity .' 

■ employer' • 

I . ' TEDDINdTONiScHO OL • ‘ 

: ' m/mSCA TwnW" ■ 

' ' (1 1-16 haixed' 1 I • 

■! Qomhreheh'iive: 1040 : ,. 

, . • Pupils) . • ’ ’ . 

f affiSfcE - 

.i .TRY,,. Basle 1 (piurf *795 ; 

■ ! -Outer lonflon Allowance! ' . 

.. to teach Chemistry, to ,OCS H! •'* 

■■and combined science tolhe, . • 
. Junior year*; - This- Iq an 
1 opportunity-: tq . Join , • '• 

- fomVard.lpoklng Depart- - 

' -Wl TV El School. 

• - which is, expanding fast. 


HAMPSHIRE 

?0 U 3^^ RY,fl COLLEGE 

Cou D r r .e TUl ° rS f ° r th0 E *tBr»[op 


POWYS 

2Pif ° YNON hall SCHOOL 

sasw^aaS w# 

mo . A icolo 3l la ivillnKUf« ' 

suitably qualified candiditV 1 
Apply with full C.V, tos-Th, 

sw» , fa..Tt 8 sr-.S 5 l 


SURREY 

MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL 
Hurat Green, Dated, flurrsy 
Spatial resident la I Saha a i for 
80 children with dlaorderioi 
speech and language but of 
normal Intelligence 
Required January 1881. 

CLASS TEACHER FOR UP. 
PER SCHOOL (age rsngi 13 to 
16 yeare). 

Prevloua experience with 
language disordered ehlldrn 
preferable, but not ■■iinilil. 
The aahool la seeking in anthu> 
elaatlc member of start wko 
will anjoy working ■■ pin of 
multi -disciplinary team. Smill 
class: happy atmaiphara. I ■ . 
te rested teachers ere walcom 
to visit the aohoal. 

No residential dutlaa, Nor> 
mel school holldaya, Burahm 
scale, according lo quallUci- 
tlona and axparlsnce. 

Applications by letter lath. 
Principal. Plaaae Ineludacurrl- 
culum vitas and give ntmii u4 
addraasea and telephone n sa- 
bers of two eduostlonil rt- 
feress. (116171 1400M 


WEST SUSSEX 
PHILPOTS MANOR SCHOOL 
For Malajusted Chlldna ri- 
qulred ror Sentembsr thi fal- 
lowing port-timo tsschin; 

(11 teacher for schaal. wu- 
tlcsl subjaots preferred. „ 
(8) teacher to InstruelH-ll 
year olds In 'Laundry Skills. . 

Enquiries to PhlipatiHMir 
School, West Hasthly. tut 
Orinatead, West Suiiex RJI1I 
4PR. Tel: 0342 BIOBUir 

034/882/3377. (11664)160011 


deaden Road. Baelnaatoka, 
Hants. ROS1 SHF. Appoint- 
ments initially he temporary. 

The County Council pursues 
a policy of equality of oppor- 
tunity. Applications particu- 
larly welaoma from people 

n lth dlsabllltlee. 

1640) 140022 


Multicultural 

Education 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

THE CRESSEX SCHOOL 
Holmor'a Lens, High 
Wycombo, Bucks. HP12 4QA 
Head: Mr* M.H. Kay, D.A. . . 
NOR: 740 (12-17 mixed) 
Required lor September to 
Join the Area based Section 11 
Team, but with a full-time 
commitment In this rorwurd 
looking Secondary School, n 
support taaaher to work across 
the curriculum with pupils of 
ethnic, minority background. 
Preferably applicants should 
hold an B8L qualification and 
have experience of this type of 
work In. either a Secondary or 
Middle School environment. 
This la a temporary post, poss- 
ibly for one year,, but 16 ba 
reviewed termly. 

Letters of application, 
together with curriculum ‘vitae 
and the name* of tVvo referees, 
to the Head aa soon as possi- 
ble. (30041) 140022 


By^Sub|ecKla^ 

English 

Other Assista nts ^ 

TREOYNON H A*^-SCHO0L 

This newly estabJfsnw, ffl 

TrAo.’.? 

teach in th “ ••frivsIlsS!®*?* 
me. Asoaie^a isevat^^rt. 


Jbiglo- European College#/ Chiropractor 

BURSAR 

, AppUcatklr.s a» invited lor the above post.. Our 

vfflbc fotlring at tho wdbf the^ar. T^ au^c5s/ul 0 PP jggg ;' 
be required to tata up the positfcn po later than January , ■ 

P. The Btittar is responsible to the Prindpal fiw tjfflSfSS ' 

tton ahd tioanclJ planning and control. prqriouJ^exp^r . ^ 

' Bursar-ip tin educational institution U piefeaW 0 ; Jnc ; • ij 
. -■ rufleot the experience required-: , ,v . 

. Our Coil^ehas approdmateiy three : S 

■. : atudetiis from viinous parts of ^ A 
- In|a-nationa! ftculty teach^the Jaur ytar DftplortW r . - 

.?:* - " - 1 . ■ *'. ■ ■ 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 14.8.B7 


Other As sistants 

SfvMOUTH COLLEOE 

Wrt o°p u P l” ■ . Sixth form 
including 30 girls) 

£ -Sired for September 
GRADUATE to tench 
iln&RAPHY througlioul the 
e J2S (ns large nnd surcosa- 
! E i°Hnna rt me n t ■ Ability to 
fitnf w?th gnmes mid other 
StlrttlM an additional rn- 

“sdsry'nokor plus Plymouth 

^Appflca ti on* l nc I udlno full 
Furrlculum vitae end the 
Si of two referenx to the 
Cdmaster. Plymouth Col- 
sard Park. Plynioutli 
pW'»RN. (306B3) 189694 


Other Assistants 


SURREY 

I0X HILL SCHOOL 
Llkkleham. Dorking. Surrey 
RH) fiEA 

Co-id Boarding Srhool <11- 

iued upon the prlnciplca of 
Sort Hahn 

Required urgently for 

Septtmber IB87 a full time 
retldanl or non-resident Hla- 
lori (Including 'A' lovelj 
liKhsr with Boys Sportn in- 
cluded. Houaemnater/ 

Anlitmt ndvnntageoua. 

Apply Headmaster, quoting 
two referees. Laatherhaad 
ii3J7S) 374814. 

116196) 189824 


Humanities 

Other Assistants 


ISLE OF WIGHT 

FARTLANDS SCHOOL 
Ftrilnnds Avenue. Ryde POSS 
489 

tidipandant Day School for 


Bd)* and G|rls 

Riqulred Tor September 1987 
■ Teacher of Humanities to 
lucti aeogrsphy end History 
.ta GCSB level. Ability to 
Mtlit With games oasantlal. 

. Fkne apply by latter end 
C.V. to the Headmaster, or 
IclBfboQB Ryde 631 B0. 
I1M04I 183 294 


EAST SUSSEX 

SMhyrd BN 2 53PL° ** 8CHOOL 

or as 1 won ° ■ SgSjBS" »«” 
qualified graduate 1 * to twch 

riau7lah . no iJr r 5 nCh Vv,th, '» "^2 
riourishlng Modern Languages 

Department of this expanding; 
ca-educatlonal (boarding and 
dey) school of 210 p u pi)s. D l 3 to 

Please apply, enclosing C. V. 

i»rn^ r ,^ ,th v. name “' add res - 
ses and telephone numbers or 
two referees, to the Headmm. 
1 Vs ( 624 3 B9oa{ >a). "30043™*" 


BERKSHIRE 
DOUAI SCHOOL 
( Roman Catholic. Denedicttnel 
(390 boys. Hoarding. 11 -18° * 
years) 

Required for September 1987. 

Owing to unforscen cir- 
cumstances, a vacancy exists 
Tor a Graduate Teacher of 
Spanish at all levels up to 
Oxbridge. Ability to help with 
French an advantage. We 
would welcome e teacher to 
aharo his/her Interests In 
extra-curricular activities, 

especially the major sports, or 
Duke or Edinburgh Award. 

S . lllBr K.- rof,0,:l ® thB Bnkcr 
ncale with a non-resident allo- 
wance. 

Apply in writing with C.V. 
and names of two reforees to 
the Hoedmoator. Doual School. 

yRW™.'X no ! l J^ m B ton ' Reading 

RG7 STH. I 1 1643: 1B3624 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

PIPERSCORNER SCHOOL 
Great Klngahlli, High Wycombe 
(Girls 8-18) 

Required for Soptembor 1987 e 
RESIDENT HOUSE MISTRESS 
to assist in tha Junior Girls* 
House. 

Letter or application, c.v.. 
Dlua names of two reforaes to 
tlie Senior Housemlatross Mrs 
Nleld. (30682) I 84024 

JAPANESE MATRONS 

Japaneso boarding school, situ- 
ated Int lie United Kingdom, 
urgently seeks Japanese 
nationals ta work as matrons 
with boya and aide from bob lO 
to 18 . 

Applicants win also be re- 
quired to undertake teaching 
or other school activities. 
Essential requirements include 
maLher tongue Japanese end a 
Japanese teaching qualifica- 
tion. 

Plaaae apply to Box No. TBS 
00808. Priory House, St 
John’s Lane EC1M 4BX. 
130047) 184094 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

THE KINO SCHOOL 

Worcester 

CHEMISTRY 

h?« JE! n S tho BU ddnn death of 
ot Department a 
chBiiilHt la required far this 
September. The teaching range 
la from II ta 6 Level and the 
department is large, very well 
equipped and successful. 
Salary Is Baker plus. 
Applications with C.V. and 
namaa end addresses of two 
to th0 Henrlmastnr. 
u!ni School. Worcester 

12LH aa soon ea possible. 
<11660) 184824 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Other Assistants 


NORTHAMPTON 

BOSWORTH TUTORS 
Vouna graduate Cm or f) re- 
quired In Septembor to roach 
(O and A level) end assist with 
general duties in small re- 
sidential Tutorial College. 
Energy, onthuslasm and all 
round ability needed for re- 
sponsible end lion-mundane 

position. 

Please write with CV for 
further details to Tho Secret- 
ary. Bosworlh Tutors. 9-11 St. 
Georgo's Avenue, North- 
ampton NN2 6JA. 

(11903) 185624 


SOMERSET 

QUANTOCK SCHOOL 
Sumomot 

Co-Educational. Donrdlng 

Teaching Vecanclos ror 
Sept. *87. 

1. Computing. 2. 
Dlology/Sclonce. 3. Drama 
• Part time). 

Applications and En- 
quiries to the Headmaster. 
Quentock School. Over 
Stoway, Som. TA5 1 HD. 
Tel: 0278-732-932. 

(30037) 183624 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subject Classification 


Vtaatics 
Other Assistants 


LONDON NW1 . 

Sfor «L Lohdon. An Interne- 

■ SPy 1 P»r School requires for 
l •• *' • pert-ttm* 

Mathematics to 
lriQ. 4 r " lva walk- 

■ _Fl*»«s‘«end CV, including 


Science 

Other Assistants 


AVON COUNTY 

AVONHURST 

(Independent Day School for 


English 

Other Assistants 


WILTSHIRE 
HAWTRBY8 . 
Ssvarnako Forest 


Graduate required In Beptem- 
bsr to teach Physics through- 
out the School. Willingness to 
assist with rugby, cricket and 


■■sno cv. including 
gjtartnhona number, to 1n- 
& lona - Community 

10 . York Tsrrsca 


London 


NVV1 4PT. 
183494 


Languages • 
Assis tants 

gMa^erid^nt pay Sahoal for' 

d‘ t » - r JL q r " d *" Septam- 
'{h« o 0 ^. PPgnoh through- , 

*• i**iii wmingnsss 

W siiVi, „.i h i fMBbyi cricket 
, S*ii?-wVr rlou IP r "QtlVltla* 

! NolW 1 *****. Non-resident 

'W«R B {j'S llp n . M «n , Writing 
■■ details of two 

■AtonhuV ,. 1 e Ml* Headmaster, 
Hifs ' •ri t ir? Bh *a 1 ' Tha Prom- 


extra-ourrlaulsr activities la 
daalrsbls. Non-resident post. 

Applications In writing 
(wltn c.v. and detail* or two 
rafar*as) to the Headmaster, 
Avoniidrst School, Ths Prom- 
anode, Clifton Down. Bristol 
BBSSfta. (30609) 1B4B34 


LONDON NW1 

Central .London: . An Intsrns- 
tlonsl Day School requires far 
September a part-time teacher 
or Biology to aC8B plus Lower- 
School Soiancs and possibly 
Environments! studies. 24 


nnatM^nhona number, to In- Other Assistants 


<11616) ‘ 193694 2099- <30 


Fleeae senu uv. iiiiiuuiu, 

S ontoct phone number, to in- 
ornetlonal , _ Community 
SrhooJ, 10 York Terrece East. 
London NW1 4PT. 

C .1 1 6 08) , • 184824 

LOfcDONWfl 

Rsaulr?d for September. 
BIOLOOY Graduate, full <>r 

f isrt time. Bxpsrlsnced to ova 
evel. If full time subsidiary 
subject either Geography, 
Computer Studies or . 

. Please reply with C.V. to 
Reverend Mother Prioress. 8t. 
Augustine s Priory, Hlllarost 
Road. Baling WB l JL. Tel: 9U7 
2092. (30003) 184824 



trsl .Ltttidpn, 


rrr, 


THE arts educational schools 

CHISWICK, LONDON 
, : required for 14th September 

: ; ; 1 .(W January) ; . 

; \t MNSi’ graduate p& ttiicfi GCS E Human Blotogy and 
• science In the first three 'fears. 

- ''i'.-'i. ■■■r -f ' i ■ i ■ ■/ .- : • 


| the new Baker. Scale as from 1st - 
:: yitae wjth two refer ;ees as soon as possible to: 


Modem Languages 
Other Assistants 


DORSET 

Toucher of French required 
for Snptrmhcr 1987. ulther 
for upper part of nchuul tu 
Common Entrance and Srtiu- 
larahip levnl or fur 9-1 ■ yuar 
olds und tliuaii In aurly 
st h dor. Ability to help with 
games, a. □. ruuby foot bn II . 
hockey, cricket and uthiotlrs 
useful. Contribution expected 
out of si-lioul. 

Uaktir Scale. Gove rumour 
Superannuation. 

Accommudutlon. marrlnJ 
or sinoln, available. 

Interviews ns aoun us 
possible after August 2ist. 

Please write will) uamnti, 
adrtrossoa and tolophano num- 
bers of ref (irons tor Tliu 
Headmaster. Sherborne Prn- 
parntory School. Sherborne, 
Dorset DT9 3NY. 

(30006) 203624 


Other Assistants 


Snvernako Forest, 

Marlborough 8N8 3BA 
Required for January 1888 a 
qualified and experienced 
teacher of ENGLISH to co- 
ordinate the teaching of the 
subject throughout the school 
and to teach It hlmaeir to 
P.8.8. * C.B. standard. An 
enthuslsat la sought and an 
ability and willingness to take 
an active rale in out or school 
activities will bo a further 
advantage. Salary Dakar Plus- 
Writ* for further details or 
apply In writing, enclosing 
curriculum vitse and names 
end addressee of two referees, 
ta the Headmaster. ...... 

(11618) 902494. 


Mathematics 


DORSET 

Keen young - qualified Mathe- 
matician. able 8l*o to Use h 
some Science, requirod in IAP6 
School (boys with some glrle) 
In January. In^ terost 
tars also an advantage, but 
willingness to heipwjthsamss 
and/or activities. Splendid new 
building bslng_ - opehsd in 
Bepterooar far Science, Com- 
puting and ' CDT . - 

Apply giving tha names or 
two rif areas to: The Principe l. 

' Castle , Cou^t PrsperetOnT 
School, The Knoll Jfou»#i 
Knoll Lone. Code A-f ullen. 
Wlmborno, Dorset. 

(30 700) 903484 

LONDON 8 W1 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
CHOIR SCHOOL 
<36 boys, all's in oer*> ■ 

Requires In Jsnu*r*1988 
tesoher to • *#«P charge i of 
MATHEMATICS throughout 

-GEOGRAPHY. Sew Baker 
«csle-l plus London .Weight- , 

unusual but Intcrostlna Mfes 
, tyle ot g-8ono School*- . • ■ ■ 

ccommod-Nonevdlisble,,, 

e nsmM^nd 


HAMPSHIRE 

HORDLE HOUSE 
(I -A. P.5, 180 pupils, mixorli 
Hcnulrod from January ur 
April 1988, an Anslstunt 
Dlroctur of Miisic owing to 
thn promotion of Mr StapliRii 
CnrloHton. tlie prMnnt liulilnr 
of thn post, lu hr- IJIrmlor ul 
Music at DouriiiimoiHH 
School. 

Tho successful up pile unt 

would be uxpnrtnd to IP nr ft 

class niuxlL, plnito and ihoory 
and tskn an active roiu In tho 
musical life uf tho schuol . ' 

The ability to play tlio 
organ would bo an oilvantaiia. 
Tho Ctiapel Clin I r has recent- 
ly toiired Ourmuny und a tour 
of Portugal Is plunnod fur 
I9BB: they also rrnnuuiitly 
sing In Cathedrals and huvo 
given recitals throughout tho 
roolon. There la also n Girls' 
and a Junior Choir and much 
Instrumental music. 

Excollent facilities aru pro- 
vided In u flno new Music 
bchool. 

single aucamiqodatlon 

available. School Salary. 

C.V.. recent photogruph 
and tho nemos or two re - 
feroos should be son! to: Thn 
Haadmester. Hurdle House. 
Mllford-on-Sea . Lymlngton . 
Hants. 9041 0NW. 

(30034) 903824 


, Physical Education 
Other Assistants 

WEST SUSSEX 

WINOLE8BAM' HOUSE 

Washington. Pu I borough. 

West Sussex RH20 4AY 
Tel: Flndon 3207 
Required January qualified 
PE tschar ta Join department 
or four. Should ■ he able to 
offer all boys' games with a 
special Interest In Swimming. 
Gymnastics or Squash. Some 
classroom teaching also 
needed preferably Maths up 
to 11 yra. as a Subsidiary 
Subject or Geography. Good 
Indoor end outdoor fscllitlee 
Had a wide range of sporting 
activities - offs rod. Coeduca- 
tional preparatory school 330 
boys girls, all boarding. Eel- 
ary according to Baker Scale 
plus allowances. Possibility 
of bsohelor accommodation . 

Apply with full CV names 
A addresses of two referees 
to Mr. A Mrs C.C. Maiden. 
Wlndlaaham House. Washing- 
ton. Pulborougi), W. Sussex. 
(389641 904824 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants ' 


DORSET 

Teacher required- Tor Septem- 
ber : 1987 for English end 
Mathematics chiefly, at B-1 1 
ago range. General Science 
and Computer Sciatica possi- 
ble useful additional' sub- 
jects. Ability to coach games, 
particularly rugby football, 
cricket and athletics very Im- 
portant. • ... Interviews at -anon 
ns possible- after August 21 at. 

Bsker Scale i, Government 
superannuation- ' ... . 

-nation. — — — 

njlsbie. 


hjngle or 


married. ..- ■*. 

-pfaesfl write .with ■ nsmgb. 
xddrtfssAs, • .and I els phone 

numbers pf - referee* to The 


HoapmaSter., 

KV'.STiTl'SiW-.- 8 "’ r 

(30Q07) '-. 9 


BUerbornn Pro-, 
sol,. Sherborne, 


909624: 


-SUSSEX-. •• - - I 


ScHpoli,, 


cuMnuanvw™ , 

«tesPv.iAifaa r B n n , iss. 

school.- "i. ■ 

.■ PlpBBB sBPly. ln Writing to 

: : 805624. 








ACT HER-. In t 


LONDON BW7 


THE HAMPSHIHE SCHOOL 

Qu nl If led and experi- 
enced tnacher noednd for 
Saptniubor 1 B87 to work 
with a Htnnli group of 4 ynar 
nbls. Initially this will lin 
aim inrin appointment ta 
mvnr mainrnlty Inuvr. 

I'lnnsn apply In writing 
with i ii rrlr iilum vltuo anti 
iinniRa und adilreSNos of 
tlirun riifr:mna tu Th» Hnod- 
itinMtur. The Hnnipahiro 
Srimol. 63 Eniilsmuro Gar- 
don*. London SW7 1NH. 
it&OIR) 209624 


LONDON W8 
LADY EDEN'S SCHOOL 
39/41 Victoria Road. London 
W8 3R.1 


Roqulrad for January 1988 n 
qualified . nxperlanccd Form 
tenchor for 10 raQr olds girl*. 


who lx oh]n to trarh Mnthema- 
tl«:s. modern and traditional, 
to Common Entrance' standard. 
Ability to toko soinn Junior 
Scloncn and girls* games would 
ho nil udvantune. New 1 baker' 
-.ii I urv plus London Allowance. 
Ciovcrnineni Btipnr-innuatlan 
Scheme . 

Apply In writing with currl- 
i nlum vitau lo Mins C. 
Trove the n . Hnailinlstrosa. 

(16879) 203624 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


Thy side 

Regional Council 

Education Department 

CAREERS OFFICER 



£9050 - £11,442 (Ref. 240/87} 

Location: Argyll House, Marketgalt Dundee 

The poMhotder will have specific responsibility for providing a Caraors 

Service for schools In (he Dundee area. 

The successful applicant will ba required to liaise with parents, employ- 
ers and other Interested parties on career opportunities for young 
people. A knowledge of the Youth Training Scheme and other epsdai 
measures to help young people would be an advantage. 

Applicants should ba qualified Careers Officers or students who have 
completed tho Diploma In Careers Guidance Course. 

A job specification is available. Application forms should be received 
by no later than first post Monday 31at August 19B7. 

Application forma for tha above poat ere available from end returna- 
ble to tha Director of Manpower Services, 93 Commercial Street, 
Dundee DD1 2AF - tela phone* Dun dee 23281, Ext. 3881. Answering 
device 8>IB8m - 5.00pm Monday to Friday. 

Removal and relocation expenses are available In certain cir- 
cumstances foretaff appointments. 

Tha aim of the Council Sr Equal OpportunMoa policy la lo ensure that no 
lob applicant or amployae receives lass favourable treatment on tha 
grounds of sax. marital status, race, colour, nationality, ethnic or national 
origin, religion or dlsabflit yorra disadvantaged by conditions or require- 
ments which cannot shown to be juatlflable. 03089 


THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH 
IN EDUCATION 

Research Vacancies 

The Council has been contracted by tha SED to undertake 
work on two projects: 

INDUCTION OF STAFF IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION COLLEGES (a one year project) 

TEACHING AND LEARNING IN 
CONTINUING EDUCATION (s two-year project) 

Each project has a vacancy for a Research Officer II, £10,224 - 
£13,306 and a Research Assistant, £7,221 - £10,509, with Initial 
placement towards the beginning of the salary scale. 

Further details and application forms can be obtained from: 
The Administrative Officer 
The Scottish Council for Resea rch In Education 
15 St John Street 
EDINBURGH EH88JR 
. TW: 031 557 2944 

The closing date application Is 4th September 1887. 

Please state the post(s) for which particulars are required, 


JORDANHILL 

COLLEGE 


PROISEIGT CURSA LUCHD-IONNSACHAIDH ARD-SGOILE 

OIFIGEAR PROISEICT 

. Thathar a! aireadh neach a bhlthass an-sfta ann an obaEr- 
deafiachaldh cOrsa toma-meadhanacH airson luchd- . 
lonnsachaldh hnns a* chiad cheithlr blladhna dan Ard-Sgcril, 
Blthldh an t-Oifloear a btiltheaa ag obalr gu dtOlh le Comhbr- 
idanalche a'. . Pnfolselol . agus [e BtICilrIche. an Sgioba 
Sgrldbhaldb suldhlchte 'ann ah ColafBde Foghlalm Chnoc lor- 
daln. . , 

h Bu oh6lr tagraloheart a bhlth eiilaoh air, Btuth-teagalag a .A 
; dKaalbh ague bu dhdir ehlaa fairsalnn a' bhlth aca air teagssg 
lughd-jonnwchaldh aan Ard-Sgoll, : 

Ghelbh an t-0Higeaf Wintfiriant-obrach dfi bhlladhria 88 chiad ' 
‘..aita ach thd dull gdrhrrie|r an obalrce|thlr blladhna. - 
TUarascfal a-rairan Scottish Teachers' Safe ries Memorandum 
agus sbfes an neach athaghar. 

: Furmaloheen-t8graidb..agus.. tfealbh-obnich hho:- Mrs , 8 
Ward, Peradnhaj Offlc*r» JbrcUhhlll Collage of Education; - . 1 


. Southbrire Drive, Jordsnh)li; Glasgow G13 iPREin 041-959 
, 1232 Etfim. _ -;.f • ;; ; 
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THE CITY TECHNOLOGY COLLEGE 
Nottingham 

HEAD/PRINCIPAL 

Group 11 with additional 
allowance 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal of 
the Nottingham City Technology College, a new all- 
ability co-ed neat Iona I Secondary School for pupils 
11-18, due to open in September, 1989. 

This equal opportunities appointment will take 
. effect from 1 at May, 1988 (negotiable). 

This is to be an entirely newly built school and the 
Principal will have an input to its design, working 
with tha Project Team. The Principal will be expected 
to develop close ties with industry and commerce, 
both in the establishment of the school and its sub- 
sequent running. 

Application forms and further details are available 
from: 

Mr. J.C. Ramsden, Project Director, 

Write Box No. TES 00801, 

Priory House, 

I St John's Lane, EC1M 4BX. 

To whom completed applications should be 
returned no later than 30th September, 1987. 

IdCIClll 


DUDLEY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Vacancies exist for FULL-TIME (FT), TEMPORARY FULL- 
TIME (Temp FT) and PART-TIME (PT) staff In the following 
h subjects;- : 


fa) ,: COMMUNICATION SfrUDi-V (FT) — ability to offer 1 
Psychology at GCSE/'A' level and added advantage. 

lb) MODERN LANGUAGES (FT or PT) - German andfor 
French 

(c) ENGLISH (FT) 

Id) PHYSICAL EDUCATION (FT, Tfcmp FT and/or PT| 

(a) MOTOR VEHICLE STUDIES (FT) 

(fl CONSTRUCTION (FT and Temp FT, 1 year) 

(g) ENGINEERING (FT) 

(h) /TRAVEL AND TOURISM (FT! 

(I) MANAGEMENT STUDIES (FT) 

(J) , HAIRDRESSING (FT) 

.(k) GLASS DESIGN/TECHNOLOGY (FT) - ability to offer. 
Craft, Design and Technology (Cl eh added advan- 
tage! ; 

,(i) .SPECIAL NEEDS (RT) , ' ' 

For further details and application forms please apply to 
.The Principal, Dudley College of Technology, The Broad- 
way, Dudley, West Midlands, DY1 4AS (tel. Dudley 63685), 

’ ■■■■;’ • . . 17462 


DUDLEY 

- n ■ Opportunity 

Metropolitan Borough' 


WATFORD COLLEGE 

Department of Automobile 
.Engineering 

ftequ Irgd' ter Septerfib’e f 1 987 of aMQon as possible 

thereafter: ■ • v .j:, . : •••«■ [V;-. 'v':‘ i- 

: i Lecturer drade 1 

*;■ ' •• V f . t i. f - ;• ; V;i; ■ : 

tote&ch Motor VehtejethBqfy and preixtlce to Softool 

I... <- I .in.'. — • 


! Hhk groups. Ability 19 . bfferother praCtioalBkltls iK'atfp-, 

, pqrtOf llnk'coyfjSS developments would be ^dvphuge: 

' • 1 v--:- 

Salary in accord ance .with Buriihpm EEJ Scale. fpf'Leck 
tyrer. Grad©- 1: ;£6843 - £11866 p.a. (progressing to 
£fd6E6 p.Sf{).pluj5'Pp9 p.a. Frlng& allowancs. ’ 

Further 

tha: Prlndpal? VV«tfdrd Cdlftflfc,. Hjmbatttf* 


Colleges of Further 
and Tertiary Education 

Other Appointments 


CALDERDALE 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCI L 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
PERCIVAL WHITLEY 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Francis Stroot, Hnlirax HXl 
3 UZ 

Tel: | 0422 ) 38231 
Applications arc Invltnd for 
tho following temporary posts 
at Lecturer I and SL grade: 

Ref No. ED/1034 

Tost 1 24 Project Mansoor - 
Open Learning - Wider Oppor- 
tunities Training Programme 
Office Skills nnd Business 
Computing Centre 

A Senior Locrurer Is re- 
quired to net ns the Project 
Manager for running the Office 
Skills and Business Computing 
Centres st Pnrclvnl Whitley 
College or Further Education 
and outreach centres at Calder 
College. Todmorden, Mlxen- 
den and Ovenden with the 
probable extension Into other 
centres as funding becomes 
available. The centres are 
Funded by an MSC contract to 
establish and continue provi- 
sion Tor tha umemployad. 

The SL/Project Manager Is a 
full-time temporary post In 
farce from I September 1987 
to 31 March 1988. Continua- 
tion beyond this date depends 
nn continued MSC support. 
The post Is available to full- 
time permunont members of 
ilia Gallons starf on n second- 
me nt basis. 

Ref. No. ED/I 033 

Lecturer I - Two positions 
from 1 September 1987 to SI 
March 1988. 

Post 125/6 Assistant Project 


Manager - Open Learning 
Wider Opportunities. Training 
Programme orflce Skills and 
Business Computing Centre 


Two Lecturer l‘s ere re- 


J u 1 red to ect es Assistant Pro- 
ect Managers Tor running the 
Office Skills and Business 


Computing Centres at Perclval 
Whitley College and the out- 
reach centres at Calder Col- 
lege . Todmorden. Mlxenden 
end Ovenden. The Centres are 
funded by an MSC contract to 
establish and continue the pro- 
vision for the unemployed. 
Continuation beyond 31 March 
19BB will depend on contined 
MSC support. 

Ref. No, ED/1036 

Post 127 Temporary Lectur- 
er I In Woodwork. A one year 
post due to an Increase In C1TD 
work. 1 Sept. 1 B87 -31 August 
19B8. Craft qualifications to 
Park Til are essential and pre- 
vious teaching experience de- 
sirable. 

. Ref. No. ED/1037. 

-Post 128. Temporary Lee-. 

C1TD work. 1 Sept. 1987 - 3l 
August 1988. Craft qualifica- 
tions in Part HI are essential 
and previous teaching experi- 
ence desirable. 

For further details and ap- 
plication forms please send 
BAB to Principal's Secretary, 
Perclval Whitley Callage or 
Further Education. Francis 
Street. Halifax HXl BUZ. 
Closing date Tor receipt of 
application l« 88 August 1987. 
136017) 280086 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CAMORmOCCOLLEOEOF 

FURTHER EDUCATION 
i Re-adverllsomentl 
Required from 1 September 

1987 : 

DEPARTMENT OF 
OENERAL AND 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER GRADE 1 - 
FOR WORK WITH 

VISUALLY IMPAIRED 

STUDENTS 

To organise 0 support 
service for Visually Im- 
paired students across the 
College. Candidates should 
have experience with 
Visually Impaired students, 
an tmnolnnilve approach to 
supporting students on 
mainstream courses, and 
preferably be teacher- 
trained. 

Salary Scale: £6,843 - 

£1 1.863 (£13.656) per 

annum - (under review). 

Further details and ap- 
plication forma can be 
obtained by sending a large 
e.n.e. to the Principal. 
Cambridge College of 
Further Education. New- 
market Road, Cambridge 
CBS 8 EG (Tel: 0823 

337S43). Closing date for 
receipt or applications 
Wednesday. '26th August 
1987. 

Cambridgeshire - An 
Equal opportunities Em- 
ployer. (38967) 220086 


CHESHIRE 


SOUTH CHESHIRE 
COLLEGE 

Re-ad vertlsament 

LECTURER I In HEALTH 
STUDIES 

To tench over e range of 
courses In Beauty Therapy, 
Health and Social Care. 

Previous applicants need 
not re-apply. 

Further particulars and 
application form may be 
obtained rrom The College. 
Dane Bank Avenue. Crewe 
Tel: 0870 69133. 

(11635) 280026 


DEVON 

EAST DEVON COLLBOE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION __ 


POSSIBLE 

LECTURER GRADE 1 - CO! 
PUTER STUDIES 

LBCturer I Computer Stu- 
dios in the Department of 
Technology required as soon 
os possible to Join a small 
team In an expanding area or 
the College's provision. 


Write or telephone for de- 
tails to the Vlcs-Prlnclpal's 
Secretary, Eaat Devon College 


• Principal’s 


of Further Bducstlan, Bolham 
Road. Tiverton, Devon EX16 
6BH. Tel: TIVorton (OBB4) 

254247. pieeae enclose e.e.e. 
(11610) 880086 


Lancashire 

County Council 

An Equal Opportunities Employer welcoming 
applications from all sections of the community. 

The following ere required for 1 st September, 1987, unless other- 
wise stated and the dosing date Is 27th August, 1987 
Application : forms from/returnable, to the Prlnolpal/Chlef 
Administrative Officer at the respective College, unless other- 
wise stated. (SAE please):- - • 

Re-Advertisement 

LANCASTER AND M0RECAMBE COLLEGE = ’ 

Morecambe Road, Lancaster ' , • 

SENIOR LECTURER -TRAVEL AND TOURISM 

•- Tb accept responsibility for ABTA, BTEC and other courses, and 
act as catalyst tor further developments In Travel and Tourlem 
. .within the College. Previous applicants will aytomatloalty be 
:• reconsidered. .Tv; y . K ,, . . -T *. *. - / 


WRTUS0N COLLEGE; . . , ,• V 

St Vincent’s Road, Fulwood, Preston : , -1.. s 
Required 1st September, 1087 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

(3 POSTS)’ • v 

LECTURER 2 , - SOCIAL CARE AND ^ELATED 

studies ... • ; y ,,./ .r 

8t 8eptember, i987) VC ■ ■: 
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THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT U.81J 


ilea_ 

Closing date for all posts fs 
28th August 1987, unleu 
otherwise staled. 


Lecturers 


JOB SHARING. All posts 
grade Lecturer 1 to Principal 
lecturer are suitable /or fob 
share. Applications tor job 
sharing wM only be considered 
II submitted on a paired bash. 
Registers of potential job 
sharers are maintained to r 
Colleges by Karen Newbury, 
PS/FHEIEQ 0PPS, Room 438, 
The County Hall, London SE1 
7PB. 

SALARY SCALES are In 
accordance with Burnham 
(F.E) award effective horn 
1st April 1888 and Include an 
InnBr London allowance. 
Lecturer Ion an Incremental 
scale £8,058- Z 13,080 with a 
starting point depending on 


quaW/cattona, training end 
experience. Then to £13,278- 
£14,871 

Lecturer U £8, 910-B14.871. 
Senior Lecturer £13,830- 
£16,035 (Bar £17,088). 

SOUTH EAST LONDON 
COLLEGE 

Breakepeais Building, 

Lewisham Way, London 
SE41UT. Tel: 01-691 0006— 

24 hour Answering Service. 

Department of 
Communication and Liberal 
Studies. 

Temporary 
Lecturer I 
Special 
Educational 
Needs 

Required for September, for 
one year, to be tutor fa a group 
of students with mdtierate 

Pre^Voc^oraJ^ire^WrfSy to 
offer Numeracy preferred. 

Assistance may be given 
towards household removal 
expenses. Ref. CLS160. 

Further Information and 
a pot tea Con forme maybe 
obtained tom the College at 
the above address - 
lei: 01-891 0006 (24 hour 


Working in Education 


Lecturer II 
Motor Vehicle 
Engineering 

To teach a range of motor 


soma administrates 
fesponaibilty for work wtthtft tha 
mow vehlclB section. Ills 
Important that applicant can 
show that they have the abtfitv 

and experience to teach at both 

Craft and Technician levels 
Includng Higher Natlonet 
Certificate Management 
subjects. 

Department of Commerce 
and Business Studies 
Required from t si 
September a as soon as 
possible: 

Lecturer I 
Secretarial and 
Office Skills 

To teach e range of modem 
office skills to students of ail 
levels of abfflty. As welaa 
offering traditions! bUIs, 
candidates muat ahew an 


Closing dele: tlatAug. 1887. 

WOOLWICH COLLEGE 
Villas Road, Ptumatead, 
SE167PN. Tel: 01-855 1218. 
Department of Engineering 

Senior Lecturer 
Electrical and 
Electronic 


Interest In office apdicationad 
Information Technology. 

Lecturer I 

Business 

Education 

To contribute to the 
department's BTEC National 
courses on core and option 
units. Candidates shoiid also 
be able to offer teaching lor 
GCSEor'A’ level In Accounts or 
Law a Economics. 

Further delays and 
application forms are 
available from the Senior 
Administrative Officer at ths 
Cottage. Applications shoM 
be retomednot later than 
10 days from tha appearance 
of the advertisement 


Youth 
Workers 

i! ^a F 


Senior Worker 

£1 4^27 - £1 6,001 inc 

(JNC Scale 5) 

£8,388- £9,456 inc m . 
(Trainee - unqualified). 

Required fa new exciting 
bo rough-wide project, aimed £1 
ensuring that the needs of gtra 
end young women are 
recognised and met The . 
worker appointed wN be 
responsible fa the 

management of a team or trtse 
' other /uptime worirare.. 
Thlapoallssuftabtefofjob- 
ahara. Applications must be 

made on a paired besa. 

Assistance may be Bvaww 

towards household remcwi 


wranrim 4 Fulham Arta 


Education Authority 


section ofthe Department. . Wfl OLJ. M* 01-7<f J 051 




Inner London 



Norfolk College, ofArts and Technology 
•Tennyson Avenue, King's Lynn,«Norfplk PE302QW. 

.; : Principal: Clifford H,;Dixon • '*' ,r 


iT y r, 




n[f TTMKS EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 14.8.87 


fOLLEOBB OF FURTHER 

rTBBTrARY 

yijCATlON 

wntlnUBd 

' bastsubsex 

A ^Hom«Orri°B PrlMB 1 * 
nnosrtmant, HM Prison 
Norihaire. »MhUl^B-»a> 
Education Contra 

niaulred Tor lit January 

itSSar ‘to join *ha"iitSrf 5 

£ b Tro v^arnsssi 

IS Milan at all lavala to tha 

jfduilinmataa o f thla aatoh- 
Hihnant. 

Thu nait offarad la that of 
nWU'pY * EDUCATION 
SIpiCBR Who will b. ro- 

Sot a. A maximum of two 
eyEDlnaa par wook may ba 

rtqulrad. 

salary Burnham FE L.ac- 
tenr U £8.595 - £18,636 
p.a- 

Application forms and 
jotill* from Rocaotlan, 
Hiitlnoi ColloBo of Arts * 
Ticboolooy. Archary Road, 
gt Laoaarda-an-Boa> Eaat 
Iuiii* TN39 0HX. Tel: 
10414) 483847. Closing 

dit* ror the rocs Ipt or com- 
pleted forma: September 

Tth.llieOB) . 220086 

KENT 

MOM LEY COLLEGE OF 
K^?n G a Y Bramley.Kent 
I»l?ol-4S9 6331 

u«h ART AND DESIGN re- 
lllld to HAIRDRESSING to 
itudeoti following City * 
□□Lida Caurae 300. 

Ptiue telephone or write to 
Ur M.I.A. Johns for an ap- 
•Iktllon form. 

111809) 820026 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WATFORD COLLEGE 
COMPUTER SERVICES UNIT 

2?L® | taan3 Providing a support 
CoHoge. 1 “""“ctmenta of the 

■miss r?a.*sssisruss 
MWJ?».StW.V!.-.sSSg 
"■waiffMjftyBisr-ww,... 

tlon forms available rrom The 
Principal, Watford Col I ana 
Watford 

Herts, W D 1 5EZ. (Tel- Wat! 
ford 57531 ). (11628) 280096 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

SOUTH FIELD8 COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Ayleetone^toad^Lelceator 

„ D EPA r TM ENT op 

(Hairdressing and Beauty 
Therapy Section) 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
ORADB I IN SCIENCE 
SUBJECTS 

Applications from ault- 
fWjr qualified persona are 
• hvlted for the above post 
which Is available on a 
temporary annually renew- 
able basis. 

The successful candidate 
will be expectad to be able 
to make a science input to 
both full and part-time 
courses In Hairdressing 
and Beauty Therapy, 


Application forms and 
further details can ba 
obtained on reclopt of 
SAE from the Principal, to 
be returned wlthfn 10 
days of the appearenae of 
this advertisement. 

Asians and Afro- 

Carlbbeana are under- 
represented in this area of 
the Council's work end 
therefore positively en- 
couraged to apply. 

(30616) 220086 


HERTS COUNTY COUNCIL 
Equal Opportunity Employer 

ST ALBANS COLLEGE 
Department of Engineering 


ill 


LECTURER I in 
MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

^pVcatfona are Invited from suitably qualified parsons for the 
«tove post to commence on 1 September 1987 or as soon ae 
possible thereafter. 

The person appointed will be required to teaoh within the 
fpedfled subject areas on BTEC Technician courses and CGLI 
Prettoourse8. An ability to teach Mathematics to National 
Certificate level would be a dlstFhot adyanlage. 

Msry: £6,843 - El 1 ,886/213,068 (under review) plus E309 
London Fringe Allowance 

further details and application form from tha Prfnolpal, 8t 
Cofcgt, 20 Half laid Road, St Albans, Harts, AL1 3RJ 

■ Closing date for applications: 28 August 1987 


KILBURN polytechnic 

fpOhY RAAK ROAD NW87UJ 

Wn^ENT OF FASHION, FOOD AND 
, c 9 M ^UNrrYSTUDIS8 

J^CUTURER II IN 
CATERING SUBJECTS 

KteTNO.87/22 

jfyulred frohi September or as agon as possible to 
“po^cflnoto and take responsibility for a Catering 
for Adulfo. The person appointed will be 
ejected to opritribute to a range of full and part-time 
'“jrapsln the department. Applicants are expected 
» City and Guilds oflfondon Institute Certificate 
and 706/2 or their equivalent. Experience of the 
vat G^tg Iridustry and/or teaching Is desirable. : 

^jJryiLdcturer (I £8695- £13658 plus LondonAllow- 

0|f ; £i2iB par annum, . 


opportunities employer. Appllo a- 
welcome from candidates, irrespective 
nationality, ethnlo or national origins, age 
2J[*2M5>tUs» gender and from lesbians, gay men 
“Alibied personB. . 

Muttl-Cultural Eduoa- 

jrlV,: '/-■ , .J • ’ 1 * ■ • - -!- -t;. ". - , v . 


S ””^r f partlpulara and an application form, 
nabfo wlttiln 14 days of this advertleemant 
^0 Obtained from the Principal on receipt of a 

’.>>>; jf J/ ;’-.V «?.’ ' .' osoef 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

co . c t H ARLE8 KEENE 
CQLl -BaE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
Palntar Htroot^LalcBslor 

DEPARTMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION 

LECTURERS ORADE I - 
TV El WORK 

Arising rrom tha Col- 
Involvement In 
SHI* r , developments in 
T.VEI. application! are In- 
ylta6 ror poata In tha fal- 
lowing arena. 

A. Technology: Mecha- 
nical and Motor Vehicle 
Bnalnaarlng 

B. Technology : Electric- 
al and Electronic En- 
gineering 

C. Information Tech- 
nology 

D. Information Technol- 
ogy In Bualneaa 

. Application forma and 
further details available 
on receipt of S.A.E. from 
* h ® Principal. Closing 
date: 10 days rrom tha 

appaarance or thla adver- 
tisement. 

Asians and Afro- 
Caribbaana are under- 
repreaentad In this area of 
tha Coundl'i work and 
are therefore poaltlvely 
encouraged to apply. 
(11650) 280086 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

STAMFORD COLLEGE 
Required for 1 September 
1987 or as soon as possible 
thereafter, a Lecturer I to 
teoch Accountancy subjects, 
mainly to rull-tlma and part- 
time BTEC students at Ordin- 
ary National level. The abil- 
ity to make a contribution to 
Information Technology Mo- 
menta In the College curricu- 
lum, particularly Small Busi- 
ness Systems. will ba a 
strong advantage. 

Application forma end 
further information aro 
obtainable from the Principal 
and should be returned with- 
in two weeks of this adver- 
tisement. Please write to the 
Principal. Stamford Collage, 
Drift Road, Stamford. Lines. 
PBS IXA (Tel: 0780 64141). 
(1I64BI 280086 


NORTH TYNESIDE 

NORTH TYNESIDE COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NORTH TYNESIDE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

Required for lat September, 
1987 or aa soon ■■ possible 
thereafter for ana year only 
In the first instance. . 

LECTURER I In TRAVEL 
and TOURISM. Cendldataa 
muat ba qualified to teach air 
ferea end ticketing to COTAC 
level 8 standard. The ability 
to teach Travel OeogrUphy 
and COTAC General Subject* 
up to Grads 8 level and to 
take an active part In de- 
veloping our BTEC First and 
National courses with Travel 
and Tourism options Is also 
required. Recent retell travel 
Industry experience la essen- 
tial. preferably at manage- 
ment level. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
CANNOCK CI1A8E 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
LECTURER Orodo I In Compu- 
ter Srisnce/Maths. 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
Grade 1 in Office fikllla/ 
Business Studies fl year con- 
tract). 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 
Orade I in Retail Skills and 
Management (1 year contract). 

£6.843 - £11,865 proaraa- 
aing to £13.636 p.a. 

CANNOCK CHASE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BASED ATH.M. PRISON 
Featherstone 

LECTURER Grade I In Adult 
Basic Education at H.M.P.. 
Featheretone. and In the De- 
partment of General Educa- 
tion. 

£6.843 - £11,865 progres- 
sing to £13.656 p.a. 

Application forms and furth- 
er particulars era available 
rrom tha Principal's Secratary, 
Cannock Chase Technical Col- 
lege, The Groan. Cannock, 
Staffs, wail 1UE. Tel: Can- 
nock 5811 . 

Closing date tor applica- 
tions: 28th August. 1987. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Trade Union Membership 
encouraged. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 

Staffordshire County Coun- 
cil. (11634) 820026 


ment level. 

Application forms .and 
rurthar details are available 
ort receipt Of a stamped 
addressed envelope from the 
Principal to whom they 
should ba returned as aaon os 
possible (Tel: 091-268 4081, 

"*It Is the policy of the 
Council - to provide equal em- 
ployment opportunltlea and 
consideration will be given to 
all suitably experienced end 
qualified applicants regard- 
less of disability, sox. race or 


marital status. 
(800941 


ROTHERHAM 
METROPOLITAN. 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

An equal opportunities' 
employer 

de bSBcati£n 9P 

BOTn O B F R ^SS^“ aS 

TECHNOLOGY . - ’ 


TECHNOLOGY,'- ’ 
Eoetwpad Lsne u • 
Rotherham S65 1ED 

(Tall 368111. EatJ 201) 


£8,095 - 

review 8L - . 

B0 (Bar) - 


Further details and ap- 
plication forms (pieeae send 
SAE) rrom': the Peraodnel 
Required as soon aa. office.- Thb .f ojvtechnl«j 

□□■Bible. Queensgato. Huddersfield 

possible. a 5 H , m „ A * Mould be 

LECTURER I IN • FOOD roturned to thst Office by 88 

production ■ ftrai 18 "- : a .0020 

Stlkr/I 1 £6,843 

v£l 1,185 p-«. • : ■■• • •, ••• • 

Required. to teach Food i 

p , r « tlo V 8 ° CQ citi sad '■ LONDON SW16 - • 

oSllds sridWEC Diploma. THAMES POLYTECHNIC. 

■ SiiUirtntBS must be quel* Hoehamptonc5amnu*<BWiav 

m£d 1o COLr 706% and Fsrt.tlmo/fuTptim* temporary 

: ° r "» a .' r S ’ 

p 55i«t«oe Cahdfdetaa etiould hayo idmij bnckgFound In 

,h wi%,sf. l r”r n 'S!Tsi. . 

; ssssny ; 

. ' nahii ’ Bfitli Au- on the ' roll-time . Certificate In 

C|oa|aaDotei » t Ed vies Hon Course roH Further Edu- 

ggat-. I9B7. > i ‘ cotln, and should bo familiar with 

.vitae, ■ and \ T the FurUtSr Education sector. 1 . 
a P & rs oh "or. > . pldasg aphd e.v. aMd dotqlls of 

' do tails, of. two P re |* ^ lip\V you can bo cpntnotnd to: 

r 5 f ’ r .??L“ cSlIeas at ’Bid Chr|stln» _ Ker-Glbaon. Thames 


LONDON 8W16 : 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 
Roehanipton Campua(SWig) 
Fort-tlmo/full'tlmp temporary 

f asts are evaliablo for one year 
romBeptember IBB 7. In -the 
Faculty of post Compulsory 
TaRehel* Education ■ 


•- 1 


Office Gtudlc 
• Buecssafut 
on , tha foil- 


University 

Appointments 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

Other Appointments 


CLEVELAND 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
An oqual opportunities 
employ or 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 
LECTURER I IN THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 
Required from January 1988, 
or aa soon as possible, to teacli 
on the Foundation Caurae and 
BTEC Diploma in General Art 
and Design at tho Hartlepool 
site of the Cleveland College of 
Art & Design. Candidates 
should possess a degree or 
equivalent and preferably hold 
a teaching auullf lent Ion . Pre- 
vious teaching experience 
and/or Industrial experience 
would be an ndvantage. 

Salary: £6.843 - £11.065. 

LECTURER I IN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN (Information. Edito- 
rial and General). 

Raqulrod from January 
19BB, or as soon no possible, to 
teach on tha Foundation 
Course and BTEC Diploma In 
General Arl and Deelgn nt 
Cleveland College af Art Si 
Design. Candidates should 
poMm* a degree or equivalent 
and preferably hold a teaching 
qualification. Previous 

teaching experience and/or In- 
dustrial experience would be 

Application forma and furth- 
er particulars may be obtained 
from tha Principal. Cleveland 
collage of Art ft Deelgn. Groan 
Lang,, Llnthorps. ■ Middles- 

to whom they should ba re- 
turned not later the two weeks 
following the data of this 
advertisement. 

(30009) 240026 


Polytechnics 

Other Appointments 


HUDDERSFIELD 

HUDDERSFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC 1 

FA CU LTY OP EDUCATION 

Refi ACA78B 

A vacancy exists ror n 

teacher-trainer I n COT with 

good aocondary school ex- 
perience and preferably 
with rirat-hand knowledge 
or.TVEl. 

The appointment will bto 
at* L1I/SL level. The post 
may be filled by second- 
ment. 

- Salary: - ‘ HI itt.BBB 

awrtasrf 1 : 


Teacher Education ■ 

They are:- (|l Lecturer In* Lan- 
guage . ft.'. Learning: applicants 

should haya .s6rne background In 
tho -study of language. 

(til Lacturer In Moths ft Physics 


WARWICKSHIRE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WARWICK 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invltod 
for the post of 
Administrative Assistant In 
thn Computer Science 
Department which becomes 
vacant on tha 1 at October 
19B 7 . The successful 
candidate will have a range 
of administrative duties in 
connection with personnel 
and financial matters, 
department facilities and 
security, student 
admissions and publicity. 
Candidates should hold a 
good honours degree and 
have some further 
experience In employment 

Administrative experience 
In education, and some 
familiarity with text 
processing end the use of 
computer ayate ms will be an 
advantage. 

Salary on Administrative 
Grade 2 scale: £1 1.460 - 
£14.825 p.a. 

Purthor particulars and 
application forma from the 
Registrar, University or 
Warwick, Conventry CV4 
7 AL ( 0208 B 23627) quoting 
Ref No 1/B/B7/13. Closing 
dato 4th September 19871 
AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER. 

( 1162 D aaoooo 


Youth and 
Community Service 


METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF BURY 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

Education Department 

Senior Youth and 
Community Worker 
(Seadfleld area) 

JNC Range 4 11 -B) 
CIO. S80-£ 18,870 under 


Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced people for thla 
new full-time poat. 

The Past-Holder will 
have responsibility, with 
appropriate staff support. 

Tor Involving members of 
the community in tha man- 
agement and development i 
of tha new Seedrield Cen-- L - > 
tre. The poet also has a 
wider community remit. 
Applicants should there- 
fore have the ability to 
work Informally within tha 
community, actively en- 
couraging poopla regardless 
of age. gender or race to 
identify and matt their own 
needi. Thn worker will also 
need to be able to develop 
professional working rela- 
tionships with other pro- 
viders and agencies In ordar 
to maximise the resources 
available to tha community. 

Planes note this Senior 
Poet, In line with all other 

R osie within the Authority, 

■ under review in accord- 
ance with new JNC condi- 
tions. 

Forms of application are 
obtainable from nnd return- 
able to tho Chief Execu- 
tive's Department. Town 
Hall, Bury DLB OSW (Tel: 
061-703 5236) by Friday).-. 

88(h August 1987, 1 ** 

(11 65 H ) 440000 • 


.4 


Research Posts 


LEEDS i 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS I 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
TN COLLABORATION WITH • 
LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
ApplIcntlanH aro Invited fur 
the above past on tho Primary » 
Nooda Independent Evaluation 
Project ( PRINDEP ». a forma- 
tive evaluation or Leads City 
Council's Primary Needs Prog- 
ramme. Applicants would Join 
an established team and should 
have. Ideally, both research 
and primary teaching experi- 
ence. Tho poat In available Tar a 
flcod period of up to elovnn 
months, 

Salary on RA Grade IB 
(£8,185 - £11.015) <£86.675 - 
El 1,680 from 1 March 19881. 
according to qualifications and 
relevant experience. 

Application forma and furth- 


er particulars may be obtained 
from and completed applica- 
tions sent to the Regis'! £ar, the . 
University. Leeds LS2 9JT. 


from and completed applica- 
tions sent to the RsoiHfar, the 


from and completed applica- 
tions sent to the Regis'! £ar, the 
University. Leeds . LS2 9JT. 
quoting reference number 28/ 
11.- Closing data fqr applica- 
tions 4th September, 1987. 


uiiircrani, t-oou- . bps 

quoting reference number 
11.- Closing data for appl 


II.- Closing data fqr ap 
Kona 4th September, 
130025) 25 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T .E.S. 

when replying 

to 

advertisements 


>. f 


1 •!« 


.. : -f 


YOUTH SERVICE 

SENIOR YOUTH WORKERS 

- TWO POSTS 

DISTRICT YOUTH WORKERS 

-SIX POSTS 

Following tha reorganisation and expansion of tha Youth 
Service, applications are Invited for the above vacancies 
from qualified and experienced youth workers. All applh 
cants should possess team management and organisational 

The SENIOR YOUTH WORKERS will have Borough-wide 
responsibilities for the operation of the Service. One will 
have particular responsibility for fieldwork and activities, 
and the other fqr the Sports Scheme and Duke of Edin- 
burgh^ Award, Salary Scale -£14,600 : £18,200 

The DISTRICT YOUTH WORKERS will take responsibility for 
tho operation of a youth centre base and the development of 
youth work within their district. Tha district bases are Ain* 


tree, Bootle, Crosby, Fprmby, Maghull and Southport. Salary 
Scales J £13,400 : £15,000 (AIntree, Bootle and Southport). 
Salary Scales - £13,000 : £14,600 (Formby and Maghull). 

JNC Conditions of Service apply to each post 

Each worker In the ebova posts needs to have a commitment 
to supporting voluntary workers and ap ability to contribute 
to the Service's Training Programme. 

Unlaw otherwise Meted, application forpis and ftirther 
details may b* obtained, on receipt- of. s.a.e., frohv the 
Director of Edutatiqn, Ibwn Hall, Bootle 120 7AE, to whom 
completed forme: must be returned by tlth September 
1987. CanvBMlhg will disqualify. 

; : : ; Seftori lew oqubi opportunity employer 

■ 03607 


1 1' 

. • •>’ 


> Luturen In Secralerlat A 
:e Btudlaa flducetfonp 
iCcbmC uf applicant* will teach 
tha run -time . Cartiricita in 
:at(on Bourapfori Further Edu- 


efton 

:ouncil 
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YOUTH & COMMUNITY 

contlnuou 

GRAMPIAN 
REGION A L COUNCIL. 

COMMUNITY 

nnUCATION WORKER 

Sttlnry: main £0.03 I - 
£ 1 I ,fl03 iplut imviiinjit (fir 
Jrroniiliir linurx anil 
weekend wcirkiiict) 

Appllcnnta fail' 111 la pci-tt 
an Mime hu von Cum mimlty 
Ed in nil on Cunt re , should 
I>b nulittbly qiinl irii-tl with n 

Rlplumn In Com 

Work ur Adult Ediicatlnu 
nnd miovunt full lima ns- 
purlenca. 

Application forms and 
further details from Direc- 
tor of Manpower Services, 
WaoUhlll House, Aberdeen 
ADO SLU. Titl. Aberdeen 
6 82222. Annapliune service 
out or office hours Tel: 
Aberdeen 682897- 

Closing dure fur applica- 
nt, mi August 28. Ref 699/ 

8 7T. I I 1 62P i 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


CHRISTIAN 7EACHIRS. 

iiKimL'Enlly fur R.E., MuIIih, 
Science, English «m,l Cum- 
mi'ri r (ur Set mitliir v Srlmola 
In Afrlru and I'nimu ' New 
Giilnen. Volunteer tn rms • 
two yniir coiitrac ts. Apply tu- 
Volunteer M IhsIu nary Move- 
ment, Slienley Lanv. I.nndnn 
Ciilney, SI Albans, Herts. 
A 1.2 IAR. Tel: 0737 24853. 
(s.a.e. apnrnrlatnd). 

(4 1 1451 460000 


PRANCE 

G railuate couple rtn'ently re- 
tired from full-time E.F.L. 
touching, wanted tu help sturt 
small E.F.L. School. Tel: 002 
67 6435. <300391 460000 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

(BRENTWOOD AND BILLERICAY AREAS) 
S0ULBURY £14,151 -£15,867 + £309 Fringe 
Allowance. 

This la one of eleven posts working within specifically 
designated geographical areas of thB County as part of the 
Community Education Service. The post is besed at the 
Brentwood Youth Office and carries special responsibility 
for the youth provision In the Brentwood and Bilfericay 
areas. 

The post is part of the County Team and the holder will be 
expected to contribute to the organisation of County 
events, special projects and training courses. 

Applicants should be teachers, qualified youth leaders, or 
graduates in a relevant discipline. 

Closing date: 28 August 1987. 

Qensrous relocation expenses are payable In approved 
cases. Application forms and further details available 
from I s.a.e. please) the County Education Officer IP), PO. 
Box 47, Thread needle House, Market Road, Chelmsford 
CM1 1 LD. Tel: Chelmsford {0245) 482211 ext. 30265. 



County Council 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal's largest private language 
school with schools in Lisbon and other 
major cities requires English teachers 
for .1987/8 academic year (Sept./Oct. 
1987 to July 1988).. U.K. citizens/ 
graduates in . English, Modern Lan- 
guages or Education. 1 

■p i » ■ 1 * 1 1 . i m i . . i 

Interviews in London in September or in 
Lisbon anytime. ; • • : 

Please send C.V. and recent photograph: 

to:---. 

RO; Bpx 2965 • 

1124 Lisboa Codex, . 

Portugal. 


RASAL KHAIM AH ENGLISH SPEAKING, SCHOOL 

/ : - V' . • /:' - '.UAE: /'•'•. * 

PACES l^i^iitnwhtCoruiidtiiiWshwe boeri Instructed to recruit 

AN INFANT TEACHER 

(for twelve S'/Vto 6'A year olds) • • 

hr September 1987 for this small ichod/wlth Brftish European end 
Arab expatriates (3'A to IHAyn). The school complex consuls of ore 
maid building divided Into 2 junior end 4 purpose Nit nursery, recep- 
tion^ and Intent classrooms with h||R, gymnasium etc. , ? / 1 

A British type cMrrkuiunt Is followed and teachers flso participate In 
afternobn acthrtttai. . !;.*• •[ 

G^rwous TAX FREE salary, Including overseas d|wahce. ahtjf wd of 
contract bopus and supfir^nnuarion/or labour laVvgratiiicy are offered. 
Shared rent free folly Wrtihed becommodwon is provided tnielydlng 
ftaewa^and electricity., tacijrjn air fere and baggage ajlowance- ■■■ 
dhhr : UK trained .^eatfjxra .with'betvwwh -2 and . 15. yean experience 


frttiryfews In Lcpdof) Inlaw August. . V- 

Please' fbrvyafd. tyro copies -pf each of the fdl-' 
, . lywfngi-a fewer: of application (fo.pyVn. hind- 
‘ '• .writing), CV t Names and ^ddreises of • two 
• refertei, and recent photo, to CfeptHJ, PACES 


GREECE 

Gradual" T. E.F.L. required for 
iirl varo lanounge at hool in 
Grnoco. , . 

Please send photocoploa oi 
>innllflratl«ns. nhoto and C.V. 
to: Mrs X. Al«vra-Lolou. 

Guunie Olymnluii 10. ElanBonn 
40200. Grem-a. Tol : 010 30 

403 23776. <3B039i 460000 


GREECE 

TR IK ALA 

Senior EFL Teuclior fur Cain- 
Urldan cxurnliiatlun nnd o(li«r 
tpcnanrr rlnunt rnciiilrno from 
m Icl -Sn ptnmbnr . S-maiith. ox* 
temlnbln canlrnd. 23 contract 
hours por weak, minimum 3 
yearn teaching exnerlonce. 
79.000 dracliman per month. 
InnKpannlvo aci'onimndatlan. 

For full details, please send 
CV with phone number to: 
Language School Appolnt- 
mnnlH. Skola, 27 Delancey 
Street, London NW1 7RX. 
<3000 A > 460000 


GREECE 

Enperloncerl B. A. British 
lint Ion nllty toaclier required 
for private srhuol In Athena. 
Free urcominodatlnn . 

Write- Mr* Cathryn Foue- 
sekls. 93 Kareoll-Demutrlou 
St runt . Ana Korydnllos 

IAI22. Piraeus. Greene. Tel: 
499-8833 or 499-6A20. 
( 1 I 626 i 460000 


GREECE 

EPL qualified touchers wanted 
for lh« Murnuil tin School of 
Cnnllsh. 84. 21st Octovrlou 
Str., Preve?a. 48 1 00-Greacp. 
(I 1619) 460000 


GREECE 

TEACHING IN GREECE 
l»rl vatu l.uiininiue Seliool In 
EdiiMsn t Northern Crrncui 
Brinks ORAM 'ATE ENGLISH 
TEACHER, profernbly with 
TEFL experience 21n 
September 19R7 to 31st May 
I f)B8 • 

Ple'asu send a photooraph 
und mil C.V. to: ‘English 

Frnntlatlrlo' Arlntotelous 7. 
S82 DO Edesaa, Greece. 
130025) 460000 


GREECE 

If you are an English teacher 
nnd wish to work In Athena. 

Please write to: Ad a mo- 

pouiou Susan a 140, Kerklroe 
St. Kypaolle 11363. Athena. 
Greece. Tel: Athena 8828966 
or 0294 71704. 

111663) 460000 


GREECE 

Englleh teacher required from 
September. 

Letter. CV and photo to: 
Alice Arglropoulou, Voulaer- 
oktonou 31 , Eleeeona. Lar- 
ina, Greece. Tel: (0463) 

23197 - - 1 SO 028) 460000 


ITALY 

BARI 

Experienced EFL teachers re 
qulred by. Urge, established 


qulred by large, established, 
authorised school of Englleh, 
alio using Englleh through 
Theatre, Applicants should 


have degree, relevant experi- 
ence teaching Englleh to fore- 
igners. some Knowledge or Ita- 
lian and an RSA preparatory or 
eqqlvMant teaching certifi- 
cate . 

Salary approx, 7,300,000 
(.fallen lire net for eight month 
contract period (October to 
May), with possibility of ex- 
- tsnelon to two years with sum- 
mer coverage. Extras Include 
free passage from Britain end 
eubstdlasd accommodation. 

Interviews will be haid In 
London from August 11th to 
B7th. 

Write enclosing telephone 
number end address, full c.v., 
recent photooraph, two refer- 
ences , end photocopies of 
degreea/dfolamas to: The 

Director, Lord Byron College, 
o/o International Students 
, House, 288 Great Portland 
Street, London WIN BHD. 
139838) 460000 


ITALY . 

Young E.F.L. TeeCher for small 
school in Provincial Town In 
North,. Requirements Include 
driving licence, rsa cert, or 
POCE In. TEFAL. Independ-. 
epee, late Bept, for 9 yeera. 

Accommodation provided. 

• _ Tntervlewe in Kent or York 
Sept. 2nd -3rd. 

- Please consider application, 
unsuccessful if .not contsoted 
by end Aug. 

■ c j V;. Photo ' to:- MIb4 O. 

9* w kVl<iV'\P\ E ' a -i v|a a| o"* 


KENYA 

GREENSTEDS INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL 

Nakuru , 

Required os soon ns pc-snlble a 
tuurlier for:- , , 

tit Geography to 'A Level, 
b, Mnthemntlrn to 'A‘ Level. 
Ability to teach Erononilra. 
Cuniputnr Studios. Girls' 
Denies ur) odvantngii. 

Full C.V. . und phot oureph to 
Mr. n Alban, c/o 13. Middle- 
wood Park. Llvlnantone. West 
Lothiun. Scoilund. 

130693) 460000 


KENYA 

Mombasa. Kenya 
1 Following teachers are re- 
quired for September to tench 
In a prestigious private lehool 
near the Kenyan North const: 

1. French teacher to take 
charge of the 'O' Level French 
programme . 

2. P.E. teacher who will also 
be expected to teach Homo 
Mathematics In the upper pre- 
paratory und lower secondury. 

Both would be expected to 
take a Tull part In the lire of 
this well equipped school and 
will be given housing allo- 
wance and other fringe be- 
nefits In addition to e good 
beelc salary. 

Applications must be sent 
Immediately to: The Headmas- 
ter. 153 Wlndrush, Hloh 
Worth. Swindon, Wiltshire 
SN6 7DX. 

Interviews will bo held dur- 
ing tho third week of Annual In 
London. (30693) 460000 


KENYA 

MOM RASA 

Lower Preparatory teacher 
urgently required for Septem- 
ber In a quality private school 
on the Kenyan coast. Excellent 
working conditions, housing 
allowance and free medical 
cere provided. Applicants 
must be ablo to fly to Kenya at 
the befllmiinu of September to 
start work. 

If Interested ploase tele- 
pliono 0793 762567 Im- 

mediately fur further details. 
111632) 460000 


PORTUGAL 

Quelined E.F.L. teacher re- 
quired for Sept, to Juno; 2 yra 
experience. 

Details 0273 500844 (S.30 - 
7.00p.m.). (30049) 460000 


SPAIN 

DEPUTY HEAD 

Required by Infant/Junior 
School in Spain. Fluent Span- 
ish essential. Please send c.v. 
and photo to TH9, Box No. 
00799, Priory Houae. St 
Jahn'a Lana. EC1M 4BX. 
(30684) 460000 


SPAIN 

Tenerife 

Junior Teacher required to 
teach vertically grouped dees 
of 12/19 pupils in a email 
established village school for 


JTHE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT , n j] j EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 14.8.87 


teach vertically grouped class 
of 12/15 pupils in a email 
established village school for 
English . children In South 
Teharlfa. L Contract :, on , .ft 
months basis from 19th 
September 1987 - 24 June 

1988: accommodation pro- 

vided. 

Interviews can be arranged 
In Britain: contact Mrs Lome 
Shade, 36 Well Meadow. 
Bridgnorth, flelop WV13 6DE. 
Tel: Bridgnorth (074 62) 9801. 
(30696) 460000 


SPAIN . 

3.B. 8PAIN 

Required Baptembar/October 
experienced, qualified TEFL 
teacher for private Language 
school In Cartagana. Know- 
ledge of Spanish preferred. 
Contract given to successful 
candidate. 

Write to Eton Ictlomaa, 
Mayor 9, Atlco, Cartagena. 
Spain or Tel: U.K. 0629 

96324. (11619) 460000 


SPAIN 

Barcelona 

Required for September 
teacher of English and aeog. 
for smell secondary school 
neer Barcelona. Interest In 
sport advantage. 

Apply with C.V. end photo 
to: The Anglo - American 
School. Apartedo 172, Chb- 
telldafele, Barcelona, Spain. 
(11629) 460000 


SPAIN 

ALOHA COLLEGE 
Martin I la 

I mi Ini' ur I n run t Tutu- her en- 
quired for I4tli September 
198 7 . An ability to pluy 
plana desirable. 

Tolnplioiio UDpllcatluii be- 
tween 1 1 a. in. nnd 1 p.m. 
Monday I7tli Annual • Thurs- 
day 20lh August, From U.K, 
01034 52 81 41 33, or uven- 
Ings 01034 52 77 06 17. 

Good salary. Tree flight and 
Initial hotel accommodation. 
Modern purpose built school, 
small i lassos. (11652) 460000 


TEACH OVERSEAS 


Join the International Edu- 
cator's Institute and receive 
Its quarterly newspaper 

frntnrlwf oversell*, U.S, nnd 
International school staff re- 
cruitment adverts, advice und 
other siniilMrun t benefits . 

Write to: TIC UK Co- 

ordinator. 20 Llndrielit Rond. 
Ealing. Loudon W5 IQH. En- 
gland . » 1 7332 ) 460000 


TURKEY 

BLIRSA 

Teachers required lor Lan- 
guage School hi Western Tur- 
ks)' front 23th September. 
Applicants should have n de- 
gree and RSA Preparatory 
Cert, (ur equivalent). Vacan- 
cies for experienced and now 
teachers. Good teaching con- 
ditions. Free accommodation. 

Far full details. please 
send CV to: Lunuuage School 
Appointments. 27 Delancey 
9t. , London NW1 7RX. 
(30606) 460000 


TURKEY 

Required, English Teachers 
with teaching certificate and 
university degree In Englleh to 
teach English Language. 

Interviews will be held In 
London. 

For further details write to 
Anglo-Turco Educational 

Group, Address;- Karenfll 
fiokak 30:6, Bakanllklnr. Ank- 
ara, Turkey. Tel: 041 175737. 
(30613) 460000 


TURKEY 

TEACH EFL & SCIENCE IN 
TURKEY 

EFL nnd Science teachers are 
required for a private high 
school In Istanbul, with effect 
rrom September 1987, EFL 
applicants need to be gradu- 
ates and must also hold a 
postgraduate) teachhin certifi- 
cate or an RSA diploma or a 
PREP certificate In TEFL. Sci- 
ence appllcaute need to be 
graduates In mathematics, 
physics, chemistry or biology 
and must also hold a post- 
graduate teaching certificate. 

Successful applicants will 
.racelve a atoning- linked snl- 
-‘eryv fn» accommodation and 
return alr-tickot. 

Applicants aould send their 
letter or application and a c.v. 
to: Torcuman, St, Georges 

House. 1st Floor, 61-65 Con- 
duit St., London Wl. 

Applications must be re- 
ceived by 20th August 1D87. 
(30032) 460000 


Unique opportunity. Teach, 
travel, learn as an exchange 
teacher. Low coat opportunity 
to live and work for year In 
Northern California. Fully fur- 
nished three-bedroom home, 
attractive semi-rural area, 
convelnant to cultural centres, 
Peciric Ocean beaches. 8lerra 
mountains. Special education 
teacher wishes to exchonae 
with elementory learning 
liandioeppod specialist, or 
equivalent. In Unitod 
Kingdom. 

Sand name, addrona, qual- 
ifications to; Margaret I). 
Hose, 31243 Tlmbarlana PI.. 
N. High lands, Ca. 03660 USA. 
07141) 460000 


USA VACANCIES AND VISA 
advice, with the top rated 
arena. EXODUS 01-987 
0434.(34084) 460000 


SULTAN OF OMAN'S 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


, HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
the CAREERS SERVICE 

SSS-™ -ass 

C,FFICE'a L,ST PO g*»K>l 
UMEMPLOVer* 35S 


HmEMPLOVEdP" Noitro ! ** catlc 
WORCESTERSHIREf° RTH 

D.E. funded post at n.,( BolOOte, 

ditch Career Contra R,dl appolnIE 


.CAREERS 

HEREFORD. 


officers 


2 POSTS (TEMPORARY, 

Bninry: £7.369 - £io 
per annum. 

The posts curry scar war 
allowance and the ability to 
drive is la Important. 71 

Further details and ». 
Plication Terms Bvalliti* 
from County Careers Can. 
tre, county Bulldlnga rind 
jioori. 6t. Mary’s birtei 
Worcester WR1 1TW. Tali 
Worcester 333366. Eitj 

Closing date: 23 Auouii 
1 987 . (30019) (BOOM 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Education Adviser 

for Language and 
Communication 

Salary: Soulbury H.T. Group 8 r 
£16,785 - £18,273 per annum plus 
Inner London weighting — 

£1,036 per annum. (Under Review) 

AodcatlonB are invited from well qualified candidates with Bound 
Mierlenco In teaching and/or advisory work (n mainstream 
"Xjois, special or further education establishments. The person 
H-odnted will be a member of the Authority's Inspectorial and 
Advisory Service accountable to the Chief Inspector of Schools 
and should be capable of contributing to the Improvement of qual- 
ity of teaching of English, Foreign Languegesand second or minor- 
ity languages and their literary heritagesTn the Authority's educa- 
tional establishments at all levels. Ha/she will also have respon- 
jjblfitles for liaison with a group of schools. 

Aidleatlon forme and full particulars available from: 

^ A Chief Education Officer, Town 

jCTK ' Hall, Barking, Essex. Iflll 7LU. 
ft -L i (Please enclose foolscap s.a.e.). 

Barking &l Closing date: 2 Bth September 


Dagenham 


Education 


Jepartment 


^An Equal Opportunity Employer 


WEST SU89EX 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CAREERS OFFICER 
CRAWLEY CAREERS 0FFICI 
Salary; Seals 9 - £8.790- 
£9. 654 pa or 8cale 4 - C7.6S9- 
£8.939 pa (If In probationer, 
year), with proarasslonio 
Scale 6 • £9.966 - £10, 647 m 
O uter London Frlngo 
Allowance of £223 pawllffes 
paid with all aalarlfli 
A vacancy exlata In tho nwlr 
restructured Caraari Stnkt 
based at the Crawley Cimn 
Office, aa part of tha Nonl- 
Beat team. West BuiinUli 
policy or nan-specIsJlMligi; 
therefore the paatholdof sW 
be expected to dssl wltn M 
whole ranqe of cllonli kw 
whom the Service com* W 
contact, Including in* sje 

oble, apodal needs. YTIlK 

unemployed. 

should hold tha Dlplaa* “ 

Caraari Outdance. 

The Service has 
trod u cod a ayatem el. UK 
relatod aaaaaawaPt 
means that attar 2 yomtjj; 
probationary espar 
poatholder will h f LjfSffilJJ 
apply for progreaalooWSMg 
Careers Ofricor ststui 
will depend on theqa^ H »5 
proroaslonalisro oT ,u 
undertaken rgthsrUjJJJnC 
specific allant 
poatholder deals 
Officers Joining Wool 
who have at 
experience on Seals* 
eligible for _ 

Scale 6 after 3 monin* 

Tho Service Is also i 
tod to ln-eorvice /rdiJaV 
help officers deal i 

wide range o f fr c, L B ev ^| W »rf 
structurad 

prooromm*. v".** V 
also at tho forefront " 
exciting- deva|op«Mj«»JS£ 
Ing a mobile career* 
tlon unit, morkatliM 
formation lnl tlatlvM t| * ^ 
range of Clients 
rants nad ctrs* n 

commitment to J^ualtr « 
service to thacem" . 
much na poeeiPis- iwy 
Application form d* 

or cfota/ls avdlsble ir^. 


nol Section. County. » 
Street . Ch1qh*a** r > plf »«ii.«J 
no* P019 \FLP. tJ«* D P [ vuor** 

by telephonlno caroi i 

Chichester 777788. -jujbj 
Closing data. pr 4 iW* 

SoPtambor. <800021 


SENIOR CAREERS 
OFFICER 

(Employment Services) 

SALARY: £10704 to £11385 per annum 
inclusive (Scale 6) 

/ft&atlons are Invited from suitably qualified and expert- 
wed Careers Officers for this senior post 

fte Officer appointed will undertake the full range of Careers 
Officer duties and In addition will have a particular responsl- 
tfltY tor the co-ordination and development of the Service's 
w» with employers and employer organisations. The ability 
blnhfata and plan, communicate effectively and to motivate 


to b an opportunity to work for a forward looking Service 




AppMlOn forms and further details available from: Educa- 
wn«l Services Secretary, Town Hall, Crayfbrd, Kent DAI 4EN 




a poatoarrles a Casual Car User Allowance, and relocation 
*ttnca Is available. ntjii 


Bexley, 




Teaching Appointments 

^, 'Appllca'flons qre Invited. from suitably qualified qnd experienced 
of EhgllsH qs a Forelgn Language, aged below 50 to, fill vacancies In -tne 
Djfeototote ^ubatlon, Seivlces, Successful applicants y^ 11 teach ^ngiisn 
ftwn Qoflfrinerc to AdyaHcpd Intermediate level and to various technico . 
training levels., .• '-,"w ■ v\: 

: ; Applicants, must be qualified teachers, hold a TER certificate qnd , 

at least B yeprs' teaching experience. Preference will be Qtveh to those 
also hpyD pte^taus rrillltaryexperlence. -. r- • ‘ ■ ’ lj 
..Th^are elvlljah.c^nt^ uncK ^>^of ' ' 


education department 


. 1 P'T FV'.WYO ls^l B )iau I IUII I KJliy, JVtCWO i II . .W— — - 

are provided free ahd three periods of 20 days UK leave are grantee 
annually N^nalrpossages paid. • ... 

^ Interest^ oppijcants should Iwrite, with C.V quoting reference nuiP^ 
256(f) fo -the- address belcwy- ■ 

^io 2 ek<M.x, l •?; a Work ; 


the County MafiagcinentTepm 
is attached toUiesc posts. Car r 

jWtottffl.forms aod further details on receipt of s.a.e. 
MNQWj Education Officer, Room 5, County Hall, 
WJwao Use; Norwich. NR1 2DL. Closing date Friday, 


AliwojviimHed,;; 


!3«t. 


.fiEiji^nrkcNT, 



ADMINISTRATION 
L.E.A . 7 
continued 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCfL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Education Personnel Officer 
(Teaching Staff) 

Salary R0.11, spinal column points 43-48, 
currently £16,368 - £17,674 

Applications are invited for the above post, which is responsible to 
the senior Education Offloor (General Sorvlces), to provide support 
and professional advice to senior management regarding policies, 
practices and Initiatives affecting teaching and lecturing staff in 


practices and Initiatives affecting teaching and lecturing staff in 
schools and colleges. Responsibilities will Include advising on the 
Interpretation end^ ImplBmenietlon of local and national conditions of 
service, employment legislation and salary agreements, and provid- 
ing support during formal negotiations and consultations with the 
recognised professional teachers' associations. 

Applicants must have substantial local government exBperiencB at 
senior level. A knowledge of teachers' pav and conditions of service 


senior level. A knowledge of teachers' pay end conditions of service 
would elso be most advantageous, although candidates with proven 
abllitly to acquire such knowledge quickly would be considered. 


Membership of the Institute of Personnel Management Is desira- 
ble. 

Application form and further particulars are available from the 
County Education Office, 22 Northgate Street, Warwick, CV34 4SR. 
Please enclose 8AE. V x 8* and clearly state ref. S P/PAW/E PO. 
Closing date 11th September 19B7. 

WARWICKSHIRE IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

17453 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

CAREERS OFFICER 

Salary: Scale 5 £9,526 p.a. - £10,392 p.a. 
Inclusive 

Applications are Invited from enthusiastic Careers Officers fore 
vacancy which has arisen at the Rufsllp Office, although you 
should be prepared to be mobile throughout the Borough. 

The successful applicant will have particular responsibility for 
two schools end be encouraged to be Involved In various new 
Initiatives that are taking place Ina service which Is changing to 
meet new demands. 

Applicants must be qualified but inexperienced candidates will 
be oonsldered and appointment made to Scale 4 (£8.307 p.a. - 
£9,297 p£. Inot) for those serving their probationary year. 





tioulars available from the Per- 
sonnel Office, Clvlo Centre, High 
8treet, Uxbridge. Middlesex, UB8 
1UW. Telephone Uxbridge 50589 
(24 hour answer phone) quoting 


BgJgSfflgaSggg Closing date 28th August 1087, 


Hllnqdon s# an squsl opportuiillteB smpkw wdoomss 
datseVespectlvsor isos. *ox, (writs! Ratiw.ags. sexual ( 


cottons from candU 
liltonordktWtty, 

• . BSlb 


-Northumberland 
id Educe ~ 

ASSISTANT 
EDUCATION OFFICER 
(Support Services) 

' PO 2/3 £13152 -£15567 •' 

: .y i {Ii2.88 C13440 ; . . 1 
To be responsible fqrthe day to day liaison with 
the County Treasurer's Department, and budge^ 
arv co-ordination and preparation: There.wlll al80 

be opportunity to be Involved. In development 
and admlnistrattya support services within the 
Department ; ; ^ 

You should be professionally qua lifted arid prefer- 
ably Have some local government experience. 
Application formft and further detpUa obtainable 
bv fbr warding a s.a.e, to the Director of Education, 

County* Hat!) Morpeth, NE6T2E6 Vi •• : • 




EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

CAREERS OFFICER 

(Unemployment Specialist) 

£ 10,704 — £ It ,385 inc. pa, 

A part-time pose has been extended to this new full-time position to 
provide a more effective service far YTS trainees and young 
unemployed people and to extend the aval lability of advice to 
unemployed adulu up to 25 years. Tho pottholder will deputise for 
the Senior Careers Officer in charge of Richmond Careers Office. 
Applicants must possess a Diploma In Careers Guidance Parts I and 
2. Recent experience of working with unemployed young peoplo of 
varying abilities fs desirable. 

CAREERS OFFICER 

£4,764 -£5,692 inc. pa (pro rata to £9,528 
-£11,385 inc. pa.) I8hpw. 

Careers Officers who have completed Uidr probationary year are 
Invited to apply for this part-time post based at Richmond Tertiary 
College In Twickenham. 

The person appointed will be expected to advise pupils of all ability 
levels In a comprshslve school and students at a Tertiary College 
Studying for GCSE, GCE 'A* level and a wide range of vocational qual- 
ifications. 

Arrangement of working time by mututal agreement Including possi- 
ble term time only hours. 

Salary according to experience. 

Forms and job descriptions from Non-Thachlng Personnel 
Section. Regal House, London Road, Twickenham TW I 3Q8 


(01 891 7518), returnable by 11th September 1987, 


m 


an equal opportunity employer i 



Buckinghamshire 
County Council 

(Equal Opportunity Employer) 

Senior Careers Off icer 

(High Wycombe Area) 

Salary Scale SOI (£11,070 -£11,805 p.a.) 

The Senior Careers Officer acts as deputy to the Area 
Careers Officer and le normally expected to carry two 
specialisms within the team, from computer applica- 
tions, special education. Industrial liaison, W levels or 
Information. Applicants should be qualified and experi- 
enced Careers Officers. 

Current full driving licence required. Car . user allow- 
ance payable and car ioan/or leasing scheme available. 
Antra ctfve relocation package available. 

Application forme and further details from Chief Edu- 
cation Officer, County Hal), Aylesbury, HP20 1U2 {Tel: 
0296 396000 Ext. 2532) Closing date for applications: 
2 September 1987, hom 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HARINGEY 

Senior Careers Adviser 
(Employer Liaison) 

£12894-413420 502 . 

The Cirfcwi jtrvfcc ts well aiubllifiad In Hirlngcy and vartad pregnHranrt of 
Carters Advisory work xra undertaken to all school i and ftirthsr afucation 
MtaUlshmwu. A continuing sarvlca Is provided to persons In (hair early ys*r« 
6f dnploymant and tralntol and aha. to an Increasing number of okfar cUanu, 
Tin Sarvica alio has Mubtfthed links' with amptoyers In iho Bortugh snd now 
swks to sirctigchan thasa with tha appointment. 

Tho basic oblKdvu'aib [o strengthen Units between Indimry/Commerca and 
(he Careers Service; to nulnuin e (fatilrt and efficient management and Inton 
(nation systems relating to employment In {he borough; io co-ordinate end 


(he,work of tha Service with omptoywiand employer organisations and 
tonal dutfei in connection with the provlilon of yecukmal 


AppUceriofu are bwlotal from woman end roeowho hoW ihoOlpkmHi to Careers - 
OiHdaiicb Paris I and II and low coos Id er? Me CarwrsServic* mpenorwe. - 
Tfcu ihojild be tbtt to demohnreto tha sefnlilviiy to quickly aiqAllsh rapport 
with emptoyeri and other tltenu of. the Service u.walt u poiMsilng good ! 
admHU<(riUvd tndorftnluOofVl} MlbLA rsc agnldoo and cwirntfii of mo paiv ' 
dddal- needs of on Inner chy; mutd-HKlai ebmmunKy Is estentialas la a commit- 
ment to assuring In farmglKlng proposals and Implementing policies on dtp Ser- 
vice's Work wkhempjoyers whu* eiddrwaqulopporiunluas In a positive way' . 
Application lomu-and fitflhar details era waitable from tho Chief Education 
Otaer, '4S Sttflon ftoad, VSfeod Green. Landed N22 4TY fefephbno 01-898 2211 . 
(24 hours) quottogreferehce, number £.BS2. • 

doling .diW lst Sspfwnber pQZ : 

Applleitiori in partkujnrtjr welcomed froth' black people, people . 
with disabilities, lesbians, geyi, people from minority ethnic com- 
. munltiu and, women, 

: HAfilbGB YrYfOfiKfHG- ftyWfttySEQyAL OPPORTUNITIES i 

‘. V ^ _■ ‘ WM* » 
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ADMINISTRATION - LEA 

con tinned 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
INI OHMA1 ION OFI-T-CEII - 
EDI (CATION AND TEtAININU 
SEHVirEa 

Wn nre nncklnn un erit hitvlHSlla- 
Infnrmuilun Ofrirur with iinml 
cciminunlc atlun skills for this 
new project. The unst la cln- 
Niniind to support tii« miirhot- 
Init Brilvltins uf Hnrtfurdnhlru 
Cniiiiqo i»y collecting ami >Iik> 
trllMitlun Information on 
ro-nrnnA mui (mining focllltles. 

Tlio Information Officer will 
l*o based with HERT1S In- 
rorniutlun fur Industry at the 
Heiriald Polytechnic. The 
appoint mnnt will be Tor one 
year, to nturt as soon as possi- 
ble. A secondment would he 
roiiKldernd. 

Salary: Cl 1 .070 • Cl 1 .805 + 
£225 local wolahtlnu- 

Furthnr details end applica- 
tion forms are available from: 
The Staff Inn Officer. The Hut- 
Mold Polytechnic, 1*0 Box 109, 
Hutriold. Herts. ALIO 9AB. 
Tel: Hatfield 107072) 79802. 

Cloning date: 2 September 
1987. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 1 1 1 638 f 480000 


Administration 
General 

BIRMINGHAM 

THE III It MINTJ H A M 
KEHEIUTION or IIOY5’ 
CLIJHS 

Training orricur requirnd 
in.R.u.p.i Full-limp post. 

Acromniilnllon n vullnbl e . 
full mV £9.068 In £10.104. 

Contac t: General Secretary. 
H.K.B.C.. Rush Hill. Rullnnl. 
Uli'mlnnbain R49 8RT. ( 021 - 
453 553 I I . t I I 635 > 500000 

Miscellaneous 


ESSEX 

MunuyDr/SAleaparean roqulred 
should be able to play 
K aybnard/O man moderately 
well. Interoailna and reward- 
inn position. 

Apply in wrltlnn for Inter- 
view with C.V. Managing 
Dir actor, Walls Music Stores. 
Wee tern Road, Romford. 

Einnx. ( I 1643) 660000 


COUNCIL 

Working fora better City 
Senior Assistant 
Education Officer (Careers) 
Grade JNC £20577 - £22641 

CAREERS SERVICE, AUE HOUSE, FURNIVAL GATE. 
SHEFFIELD SI SSL 

This post offers an opportunity to lead and manage a Careers 
Service, Including an Adult Guidance and Information Ser- 
vice, which not only provides a careers information, guidance 
and counselling service to Individuals, schools, collages and 
employers but also acts as an agency for liaising betwesn the 
Education Service and Employers on education, training, gui- 
dance and labour market Intelligence. 

The Authority is seeking to appoint a person who has a par- 
ticipative approach to management, is able to communicate in 
a wide range of settings, and who will bring a sound under- 
standing ana experience of current issues related to the man- 
agement of the careers Service in the broader educational 
| context of a tertiary system. 

APPLICATION FORM AND JOB DESCRIPTION FROM PETER 
SMITH, PERSONNEL DIVISION, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
■PO BOX 67/ LEOPOLD STREET. SHEFFIELD SI 1RJ, TEL 0742 
1735764. CLOSING DATE 23TH AUGUST. ittsi. 


Senior 

Administrative 


YORKSHIRE 

■Ru tired Head Teacher* re- 
quired for two or three days a 
work co vlair Primary Schools 
for a childrens book pub- 
lishers. 

Wrltn Itox TES 00800. Priory 
Hanna, Ht. John's Lnuo EC1M 
411X. ( 1 1634 I 660000 

SHROPSHIRE 

FITNESS CONSULTANT 
tlndy Imago of Shrewsbury 
have n vacancy for aports scleii- 
tlnt/P. E. graduate at or lively, 
professional health and fitness 
studio in the Centra of Shrews- 
bury, Applicants should be 
smart, with an energetic per- 
sonality nnd sound knowledge 
uf exercise nnd theory. 

Tel: (07 431 236411 . or write 
enclosing full c.v. and photo- 
graph to: Body Image Ltd., St. 
Mary’s Place. Shrewsbury BY1 
IDZ. (300481 660000 

YOUR CV written by experl- 
enced professional . Highest 
standards to enhance your 
prua pacts. Land mark. 

Freepost. London BE1 7 
3BH. Tel: 101) 701 1320. 

(169141 660000 


Outdoor Education 


CHIEF INSTRUCTOR 

MINERVA OUTDOOR 
VENTURES 

The post Is a management 
position which involves ro- 
criillmnnt, training, develop- 
ment nnd tha maintenance of 
sefoty standards. 

You will havu n profession- 
ul attitude and broad experi- 
ence with groupos In thn out- 
doors. 

You ara committed to your 
own development In n dyna- 
mic organisation and to the 
use of the outdoors In de- 
velopment training. 

For details and application 
form contact: Minerva Out- 

door Ventures. Pisa Olense- 
vln, Llanpadog. Dyfed SA19 
9HY Tel: 0550 777000. 

(300361 6BOOOO 


DEVELOPMENT 

TRAINERS 

Are you proficient In moun- 
taineering, caving or 

cunoelng. aged 22-35 with 
previous experience of de- 
velopment training or youth 


Tlie* Llndley Trust la a 
dynamic and professional 
Christian organisation provid- 
ing residential training oppor- 
tunities for young people. 

C e^l?r e* M a ri n D e r "b eliPi eP $lie“ 
Claire Centre, Maraham, nr. 
Rlpon, North Yorks, or The 
Hollowford Centra, Castle- 
ton, nr. Sheffield S30 2WB. 
(16924) 680000 


DORSET 

DO you have, professionalism, 
enthuBlasm, commitment. a 
positive attitude, standards, 
an ovarldlng Interest in .the 
character development . of 


Penrith 

c, £10,000 (Grade under review). . 

Required at the Cumbria College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Newton RIgg. Penrith. ; . 

Tbbe responsible for the efficient running of the . 
administrative a nd financial serilces of the College. 

: You shdQM have proven experience In Hnandal ' . 
administration and preferably holdaBTEC higher 
; qualification dr equfyatenL. >• 

Further details and appUcaffon form from the Director 
‘ of Evocation, 5 CHHtlud Square^ Caiflafe CA1 IPU. . 

' 0Mb| (farts for appU^atioiiB 2*th August, 1987. 

1 Post epee tobodimes a*d lymcm. ■ 
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ASSISTANT ROAD 
SAFETY OFFiCER 

t Ref. HR 130 : :: ' 

: V; C7,659‘E9,6S4p.a. 

plu8casud user car alkmance and loan 
i • .. ' fedllUas : 

■ Toas^tjoihsprovfsionofftoad&few.Edurallonand , . 
' . Tnalnlhg In ait schools , and irl Ui e c^ganteEilIbn and. ■ 

i running gl the National Cycling Pmaniy Scheme, with • 


TEFL TEACHER TRAINER ra- 

nulred West End. C.V. please 
to: DSL. 25 Preston Rd. , 

Wembley. Middx. HAS 8JZ- 
■306071 700000 


TURKEY 

EFL Primary Touchers raqulrotl 
Hnpt. Exrollnnt conditions and 
salary. Must bo niinliried and 
1 ‘xparlanced. 

Particularly suit slnglo 
wainon/marrlofl couples. Tel: 
104251 615496. 

■ I 163 I 1 700000 


English as a 
Second Language 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBR1DOE 

Language Support Service 

Required from Septem- 
ber 1987 a teacher (Scale 1 1 
to Join the Borough's Lan- 
guage Support Service to 
taach English as a second 
language. 

Applicants must be qual- 
ified teachers but are not 
n necessarily expected to 
have a specirtc qualification 
In tencnlng English as a 
second language. Tlie suc- 
cessful candidate will be 
expected ta agree to attend 
n relevant course. 

The post Is based InlHsIly 
at WanitBRd High School, 
applicants must be commit- 
ted to collaborative 
toaahlng. The Authority Is 
committed to whole school 
policies ror bl-llngual chil- 
dren and the Language Sup- 

f 'ort service la responsible 
or coordinating the forma- 
tion of such policies end 
their Implementation. 

Letters of application 
should bs sent to Carole 
Edwards, Hand of Language 
Support Service, Teachers 
Centre, Melbourne Rond, 
Ilford, Essex, by August 
28 th 1987. Tel: 01-553 

4511. (30039) 710000 


Appolntiholits 

Wanted 


SPANISH LADY, graduate 
Philosophy Valladolid, types 
wall, speaks French, wishes 
Improve English, offers 
Spanish tuition , Write/ 

S hone. ChsrO Martin Bans, 
■He da Portugal 14. lacar 
Valladolid 34 83 61 23 08. 
(500311 720000 


young people, and have skills 
In. outdoor pursuits, mainly 
canoeing, climbing, expedi- 
tion ana camping. 

You hava, them came and 
join our professional team.. 
We are looking for two such 
. Instructors who bust be sing- 
le.: with a, clean driving II- 
esnhs. over twanty one years 
of age. Accommodation and 
Tull board available. Can you 

■ match these aualltlesT 

Contest]' The Director 
Mr,. Peter Cunningham, Poole 
. and Dorset Advanturo Cen- 
tre, Hercules Road, Hsmwor- 
’ thy, Poola BH1S 4JA. for 

■ furthpr details. 

Closing data for applica- 
tion two weeks from adver- 
tisement appearing. 

(30033) 680000 


Engllskasa 
Foreign Language 

EEL TEACHERS. Smell . 
friendly school . London NB 
requires tsachera .Septem- 
ber, good conditions. CV’s 
' to 92 Oakdale, London N14 
, by ■ ' Elat.' August 1987., 

. ',(11603) . •• 700000 : 

GREECE ! I.' 

• Teachers .at: English, aWi - 1 •• 
.. If led, . wanted Tor language .. 
school in' afi Athons suburb,' 

KENT:.’-.. . I;’ V/ 

'■ .L1VJNO ^ANOUAOE.CBNTRe 
'("•EBtabnSha‘dia'ri.7 ■ 


Educational Courses 


Tuition 


THETIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLRMpmt. , u 

JSs 1 Z' ! * 

S?STa b *', N *,k ,S rMTS 

(Enullih rir.t lun- 

InH hv Unnin.l.nrf U0 


GRADUATE (Enullih first I mi - 

f iiaaoi needed by Hampstead 
einlly to hnlp education of 
two bays, 1 0 and B yeurs old, 
who attend an Independent 
Preparatory School In the day 
but require supervision of 
and halp with their home- 
work.. as well bb organisation 
of their leisure time and tak- 
ing to places of educational 
interest at the week-ends and 
In the holidays. This Tull time 
poat for which generous re- 
muneration Is orferad would 
suit someone under 35 years 
Interested In L-lilldrnn and In 
the creative organisation of 
their routine. Car driver 
essential: Non Smoker, 

accommodation and full 
board provided. Write giving 
the names of two referees to 
Box No. TES 00804. Priory 
House, St John's Lane EC1 M 
4BX. (30046) 770000 


Personal 

Announcements 


ESCAPE PROM TEACHING! 
Join "The Escape Commit- 
tee'. Free details: Weavers 
Press, Tregaralnt House, 
Zennor, Cornwall TR6 SDB. 
(16922) 800000 

FUN BO.UNCBlT for hire 18' 
X 18 Ideal for ichool 
events ate. East and West 
Midlands area. Phone 0442 
62229 evanlngs/weekends. 
(30699) 800000 

SALARIED PERSONS POST- 
AL LOANS LTD. Loans 
from £50 • £300 granted 

anno day. No security re- 
quired. For written quote 
apply 175 Regent 8treet. 
London Wl. Tel: 01-734 

3519. (38495) 800000 

SAME DAY LOANS A POST- 
AL LOANS. Unsecured £100 
- £2,000 Full Mortgages and 
remortgages far Teachers. 
Arrears cases considered. 
For written quotations: 
Richmond Investments Ltd., 
4 Tha Oreen, Richmond, 
Burray. Tel: 01-940 9835/ 
2929. Established 1834. 
(28840) 800000 

■TART YOUR OWN 

NUREBRY/NUREERY 
■CHOOL For details Of 
comprehensive Guide send 
S.A.B. to: Presslend, Dept, 
TS, P.O. Box 1 12, Preston 
FRl SOW. (09039) , B00000 

* WRITE , AND SELL CHIL- 
DREN'S STORIES. Mall tui- 
tion Salas assistant. Free 
booklet Children Features, 
(TES), 5/9 Bexley Square, 
Salford, Manchester MS 
6DB. (38494) 800000 


Holidays 

and Accommndaiiwi 

week, partial board 

sui«aii*ig 

Dept. TES. Trav.iB.i, « 
">“”=> H,0K 


School Visits 


MOTHER SHIPTON'S 
■ . CAVE 
A the Petri Tying Will 

at KnaroaborouBh, North 
Yorkshire H03 81 )d"t.): 
0423 B646Q0. 

OPEN EVERY DAV nil 
1st November 1987. 

All-Inclusive Ticket Chil- 
dren (ta 17 yr*.) O.Ue 
TEACHERS FREE. 
(98988) 8S0H9. 


GAINSBOROUGH 

OLDHAli 

Completaiy unspoBsd iNaer 
bourn of o1480. Original Btdw*. 
MedlevalHlidor ra-enKWMi hr 
schools. Notes for 
aheata etc. from:- 
Old HsH, PamH GlrM 
Gainsborough, UncofeallA 
DN21 2NB. Tel: 0427-2669. 

Lincolnshire County Cowl - 
English HarlUg* 


Partnerships 


ATTRACTIVE EFL »»»«' 
TIAL COLLEGE 1 . 1 . 
land, orfera 
nerehip, lease. aslaeraEg 


arrangement. 

g leaee. Write Bo* TES NIB; 
ri 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


DUREX 


.AppIwUsmust powess aO.E.S. leaching quaHRcdllop x- . 

, and a current driving licence; • ** i> 

: L&stdat&fdfrec&pt 6f completed applications! ':*■ 

28th August^ 1987.;. ' : V. . - * 

\ I fonni^ details fioiD: Piraonn«l Dept, ‘ > ! 


mH- MBiukt OpcPrUffkty ‘i 




'Ea fe b ll*h od 1 8^7 '! ■ 

^ Pjrmaqept. 

, ;DiftscTOR opariipifife' 

* 'Adpllesnts Should hay* mini* ,: 

, TEPL o.xperlfnce with, prpvsa . 

" hujuty,'- ; ,ii 

h plie^nSf, should hsvdl.b!-'' 
thWImum .quEliricatlbii' of db- J 
- nr els. .rba cert., tepl -and Wi?. 

1 i roalilons ia be 1 taken up in ./ 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH (EFL) 

A Practical and thorough One 
weak Introduction tp Teaching 
English as a. Foreign .Language 
from Pllgrliha, the TEFL 
pioneers. 

Courses ara hald throughout 
the summer at the University of 
Kant St .Canterbury. 

Phone or write to: Terry 
, Edwards, Pilgrims Teachers’ 
Courses, 8 Vernon Place, Can- 
terbury, Kent CT1 3YG. 

? el: (0227) 455486. 

149) ... 760000 

INLINOUA TEPL COURSES 
The Xpgllngua Teacher Bar 
.vide.. Is- again organlilns aum- 
msr TEFL coursed baaed on 
the' Inllnaun -Method in Lon- 
don ■ : (E.. , weeks, i.. non- 
resldantjh.1).- for. - graduates/ 

. qualified tesbhBrB|(2l-35) in 
„ ;■ tkrbotod in working at i nlitio 
;*qn Schools sbr pad. Successful 
’ • psrtleloents ; wJH he- recom- 
. .mended for Mtnnoiq. which 
.occur-: mainly. In Spain, Oer- 
tnSpy -and I. Italy, Fqr further 
details, write .tb tnllnguS 
Teacher Service, 10 Rotton 

. 9JJ. (48767) 760000 

■ LJNGUARAMA , . «' 

; LlnBuefdmS ofrark one Week 



CradtCadllhl: (0676) 62926 24 hours 


FREE OFFER 




Business 

Opportunities^^ 

AGENCY. Part or 

i ■ 

All wlfe^tl«D«B f, : 

are subject to 
condfUonjtJ^ 
acceptance of JU* 
Newspapers 
copies of which 

available on req*®* 


Phon* for. rgll-dotBlIs rrom the'-.j! Mnn^heat 
i .J*rlnolD«jf.^ --Living ,vL&d8.ua(ia -Garttarbu 

»• re . 1 , ? . ' . u.... j. -' . T ■.:•( •: 
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CYNG0R SIR 

; WFED;CbUNTY.CPUS» : 

' BF f r BflP 

D0UNTY COUNCIL 

1. AMMAN VALLEY, 
AMMANFORD AND 
CARMARTHEN AREAS 

A' suitably qufl1|fled ^peripatetic 0 | g 6 ftW 

VJOLAfor.tha Primary and Secondary Scr°° - • 

- 1 above areas. . ' jtfjWGV 

Applicants must possess a curranf . d ^ t vi Jj 0 
; and travelling allowance will b 8 paid a> ^ 

/ County Council rate. .- V • ri-W: ; - X • 1 . • - 

t\ i- Application forbid are available bn r 

• addre689dfinvolope.fremthp R™^ r f ar thB|}^' 

• J * Education Doparttnant, Pibwrl^yyd, qarrnfl» 

: mt 6 whom tbby should bo rot^rnea dy 


vV;^; 





Battledores, hom-books, copybooks, school 
reports, reading cards, invoices and receipts, 
printed school rules, presentation labels, 
school prospectuses, notes to teacher . . . 


A wealth of such ephemera has 
been collected and preserved by 
The Ephemera Society and is 
currently being exhibited at 
various sites around the 
country. 

The collection depicts 
educational times past with a 
vividness that only such 
material can evoke, giving sharp 
insights into the social, political 
and economic aspects of 
schooling through the years. 

In association with the Society, 
The TES has published an 
illustrated booklet based on the 
exhibition with text by Maurice 
Rickards, foreword by Stuart 
Maclure and a teaching note by 
Graham Hudson. 


Happiest Days of Your Life 




0 


The Ephemera of Education 


m 

liLL^Ti i riTft 


THETIMES 
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. ’ . ' j . ■ Please sepdme. ; .^;^^..:.. ... ; ,..:copy(/ies) of 

your copy of the booklet, entitled Happiest | Happiest Days of Your Life at £!■. 95. per copy. 

sofYour Life, send a cheque for £1. 95 / j 

uding postage and packing) to |Name___ _ 

ernera Booklet, The Promotions Dept., | Address — — - : — ' - 

mes Educational Supplement, Priory j . y ; - !;r 

e, St. John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. ,; L_- — 
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